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Detail of Choir 
Stall End 

All of the elaborate 

wood carving in the 

cathedral here shown 

was executed in our 

studios. 


Sermons in Mood 


T is a well recognized fact that no 
material lends itself so effectively 
tothe adornment of the church as beau- 
tifully carved wood. Some of the most 
interesting art treasures of the past are 
preserved in this expressive medium. 
The giving to the church of a pulpit, 
an altar, a lectern, or other suitable 
fitment in carved wood, either as a 
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memorial or simply as a tribute to 
beautify the edifice, is an old and 
revered custom. 

A recent publication of our Ecclesias- 
tical Department is intended to show 
both the scope of our work and the jf 
wealth of opportunity for effective  [§ 
pieces of all kinds, available from our {4 
wood carving studios. : 
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HAPPENS TO PIONEERS 


BY ARTHUR RUHL 


N a bright summer day in the year 
1909 a little girl in a bouncy white 
dress stepped up to a huge pile of sealed 
envelopes dumped on a platform on the 
shore of Lake Coeur d’Alene. She picked 
out one and handed it to a fatherly 
gentleman from the Government Land 
Office, who opened it and read in a loud 
voice: 

“Tsadore Selig! 
gon!” 

Instantly telegraph keys began to 
click; in distant cities, a few moments 
later, compositors were setting up type; 
and forthwith Mr. Isadore Selig, tailor 
by trade, “27 years old, 5 feet 8 inches, 
weight 145 pounds,” jumped into wide, 
if momentary, fame. 

Mr. Selig’s fame was due to the fact 
that out of several hundred thousand 
applicants for homesteads in the Coeur 
d’Alene Reservation, in northern Idaho, 
he had drawn first choice. He could look 
over what to most European immigrants 
would seem a principality—hundreds of 
thousands of acres of beautiful timber- 
and-lake country—and pick out what 
pleased him most. He would have to 
work for it, to be sure; live there for 
five years, pay the government’s fee of 
from $1.25 to $7 an acre, and make the 
slight improvements necessary to “ prove 
up.” Otherwise, it was his for the taking. 

For many weeks this little scene on the 


Myrtle Creek, Ore- 
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platform had been led up to and drama- 
tized by all the arts of modern publicity 
working on material which by its nature 
fired the restless and adventurous. 
Three thousand miles away, in lower 
Broadway, tired office grubbers could 
read, “Uncle Sam Will Give You a 
Home.” The railroads reached out their 
long arms across the whole land and 
raked the people in. It was said that 
they spent three millions of dollars in 
fares alone. Every morning at Spokane 
the overland trains, dusty and travel 
stained, came up over the eastern hori- 
zon, crowded to the rails. 

These people came in the high tide of 
summer, when all over the Northwest 
the harvest was rolling in. Dispatches 
ticked in from the wheat country, where 
the long “combined” harvesters crept 
across the yellow carpet under ascending 
spirals of dust, like bulletins from the 
front. New railways were pushing in; 
new rivers being harnessed; new schemes 
of irrigation planned which would pick 
rivers up, so to speak, and carry them 
‘cross country for hundreds of miles. 
The vast stir and lift of it was in the air. 

Men were wanted. They were wanted. 
They were told it, read. it, at every turn. 
“Washington Awaits You’— What 
Walla Wants Is You.” . . . One breathed 
romance. The man who brushed your 
elbow in the crowd, the girl whose suit- 
All rights reserved 
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case you carried from the train might be 
saying good-morning twelve months 
from now across the boundary of your 
adjoining claims. And the rolling, pine- 
clothed hills of the reservation itself— 
dark, untouched, virginal—were like 
some huge, still-working dynamo, pour- 
ing constantly into the imaginations of 
those who looked on them, their seem- 
ingly inexhaustible store of hope, oppor- 
tunity, and release... . 

I spent the better part of a week 
knocking about with the crowd—in 
Spokane, in Coeur d’Alene, and on a 
steamboat across the lake and down the 
“shadowy St. Joe.” Comparatively few 
had any real notion of what it meant to 
vet down face to face with the raw land 
and fight it into farms. Thousands, of 
course—clerks, stenographers, and the 
like—merely took a chance, as one drops 
a penny into a slot machine, because 
they were on the spot. Here and there 
were canny Middle Western farmers 
who looked the country over shrewdly 
and, with a safe anchor to windward, 
were ready if lightning should strike; or 
dry-land veterans, who knew the whole 
alphabet of tricks from alkali to seepage, 
“chawed” tobacco and said little. 

There were pale, subdued-looking 
men—waiters in cheap restaurants, tail- 
ors’ helpers—who, when asked if they 
expected to live on their homestead if 
they got one, answered with a sort of 
quiet defiance: “Sure. I want a home!” 
‘There were men with a grievance, wha 
might be called “ bolsheviks”’ nowadays, 
tired, they explained, of working and 
seeing the other man get everything out 
of it—‘*What’s all this *business’ of 
theirs, anyway, but speculatin’ on some 
other man’s labor! I gotta enough of it!” 
They saw themselves “hog fat with fish 
you can snake right out o° your front 
yard,” or making a fortune selling gar- 
den truck in Coeur d'Alene, which “ will 
be the summer resort of the world one 
of these days!” And there were many 
women—city school-teachers, widows, 
typists—dreaming vaguely of a quiet 
refuge “in the country,” or of the lum- 


ber company which was going to come 
to them on the day after the drawing 
and offer $30,000 cash for their stand of 
white pine. 

I met and talked with dozens of these 
people and heard as many plans for 
success, and I saw the numbers drawn. 
And as I rode back to Spokane that 
night on the interurban, envying these 
homesteaders for what, after all, was a 
chance at a great adventure harder and 
harder to experience in these days, I 
said to myself that I would come back 
after five years end find out what the 
first ten or a dozen lucky-number hold- 
ers had done with their luck. 

Five years afterward was the autumn 
of 1914; and the war had come and 
gone, when, on a cold, dark autumn 
afternoon of 1921 I again took the 
interurban out to Coeur d’Alene. 


The first attempts to pick up that lost 
story were not very successful. The let- 
ters which I had written to the holders 
of the first ten numbers, asking what 
had happened to them, were all returned 
unclaimed or never heard from at all. 
The little city of Coeur d’Alene did not 
seem much changed. It was deserted 
and melancholy that Sunday afternoon, 
and the sense of disillusion was sharp- 
ened by a nature that lay there, indif- 
ferent as a picture to the puny efforts of 
man. There were the lake and the dark 
pine forests, just as before, and the 
Marne had been held, Germany broken, 
and Russia gone down in smoke and 
terror while the trees were putting out 
a few new branches. 

But, no—the country was not exactly 
the same. All over the distant hills one 
noticed lighter patches where the tim- 
ber had been cleared and here and there 
ascended the slow smoke from burning 
stumps. 

A real-estate office happened to be 
open, and the man within directed me 
to several homesteaders who lived in the 
town. One was a retired Middle Western 
farmer, rather dour and disinclined to 
talk, and with a manner which seemed 
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to have been acquired through long 
habit of lending other people money. He 
had made his “‘stake”’ in the East, re- 
mained in Idaho after proving up be- 
cause he liked the climate, and evidently 
was holding his homestead merely as an 
investment. A younger, more approach- 
able man, discovered grading his lawn 
while a youngster wailed unsuccessfully 
from the front porch for pa to come 
in to dinner, turned out to be clerk of 
the local court, although he had drawn 
a number and proved up on a home- 
stead. “ You want to go down to Plum- 
mer,” he said, referring to a village away 
from the lake and about twenty miles 
south of Spokane, “and hunt up a law- 
yer down there named George McFad- 
den. That’s the geographical center of 
the reservation and they've started from 
the ground up.”’ A good-natured old 
Irishman and his wife, tucked away in a 
little frame house on a side street, had 
proved up, farmed for a while, and sold 
out for $7,000. With this and odd jobs 
here and there they were apparently 
able to worry along comfortably enough 
to growl not too bitterly about the fine 
farm they had left in Illinois, the high 
cost of clearing off timber, and their 
gullibility in “believing too many peo- 
ple” when they first came West. 

That sunny afternoon in 1909 seemed 
very far away as the interurban lurched 
back to Spokane, but the trail got a bit 
warmer that evening when I dropped 
into the office of the Spokesman-Review. 
There is one great advantage in working 
on, or having worked on, a newspaper. 
Newspaper offices are exactly alike the 
world over—the same cheerful clatter of 
linotypes in the offing; same smell of 
printer’s ink; same rather pale and tired, 
but kindly young men, interested in 
everything from police courts to Pata- 
gonia, and always ready, when the For- 
eign Office feeds you husks or the people 
to whom you have letters turn out to 
be blockheads, to give the outsider a lift 
and a glimpse of the real thing. 

The old-guard copy butcher who 
blinked up from the off side of the city 
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desk and mechanically pushed over the 
cigarettes had covered the original land 
drawing, and seemed to think it quite 
natural that one should want to follow 
up the story. 
with him 
concern. 

“Why,” said he, “there’s a girl right 
next door here who homesteaded. Down 
in ‘Grandma’s Kitchen ’— it’s a bakery, 
and maybe it’s still open.” 

The girl next door, coming out from 
the rear of the bakery, still slightly 
sprinkled with flour, explained that it 
was her sister who had homesteaded and 
she was now to be found in So-and-So’s 
law office. Here she was next day, indeed 
—Mrs. C. now, secretary-stenographer 
for a firm of city lawyers, regarding the 
world philosophically, it seemed, from 
her tenth-story window, and with a cer- 
tain slightly sardonic humor. 

Yes, she assented, she had filed on a 
claim—over behind Harrison, on the 
east side of the lake—and proved up. 
A girl friend had got her into it, saying 
that two stood a better chance than one, 
and the one who lost could come and 
visit the other. She didn’t know a thing 
about farming, herself, although her 
father had a farm near Spokane, but he 
had told her to go ahead and he would 
help finance it. 

The equipment had cost a good deal— 
her log house alone must have cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars—and she didn’t 
believe that anybody could clear off 
those big trees successfully who didn’t 
pretty well know the business. The lum- 
ber companies just knew the two of 
them were helpless and, as soon as they 
got their claims, told them they didn’t 
need any timber, and in the end got it for 
almost nothing. A man next door to her 
put ina little sawmill and tried to get out 
his own lumber, went broke, and had 
to sell his claim. Then those people in 
Harrison had just been laying for this 
opening for years, and they sure did 
stick the homesteaders! She had sold, 
finally, for $3,500. Not so much, when 
you considered that it cost about $2 an 


A half hour's gossip 
made it again a_ going 
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acre, not to speak of the improvements 
and five years’ time. 

I spoke of another woman home- 
steader I had heard of, who fell in love 
with her “locater.” He picked out a 
good claim; they were married and get- 
ting along swimmingly. 

Mrs. C. listened with complete calm. 
“If her locater picked her out a good 
claim, no wonder she fell in love with 
him! Nobody would have fallen in love 
with my locater!” 

She didn’t have time to be alone very 
much while proving up: somebody was 
always visiting her. And of Course that 
was another reason why it cost so much. 
It was kind of fun at that. “Of course 
there weren't many girls down there in 
the woods, and we were rushed a good 
deal. I was just out of school then. 
Why, we'd walk twelve miles to a dance, 
dance all night, and then walk back in 
the morning!” 

There were always bears about. They 
wouldn't chase you if you left them 
alone, but you were always seeing them. 
And wild eats! Mrs. C. wasn’t sure they 
were the same kind you see in menag- 
eries, but “believe me, if you've ever 
heard ‘em yelling around your cabin at 
night you'll never forget it! Some 
noise! si 

I asked how she got along farming the 
place. Well, they cleared about twenty 
acres, finally, and raised some hay, and 
for a while there were a lot of straw- 
berries. But even they stopped growing 
after a time. She thought the turpentine 
got into the soil, somehow. And then 
the deer! You just couldn't raise any 
decent sort of a garden because the deer 
ate everything up. They’d come in at 
night and gobble down anything. Fence? 
Jump over it. You couldn't build a fence 
high enough to keep ‘em out! 

*'There’s a lot of things in this pioneer- 
ing,’ observed Mrs. C., “that you'd 
never think of!” 

There are, and most of the city folks 
who merely “take a chance” find it out 
pretty soon, and get back to steam heat 
and the movies and the milk bottle by 


the door in the morning and the sure 
pay envelope at the end of the week. 


But this is not getting forward with 
the lucky ten, of whom, as it turned out, 
I saw little. The Coeur d’Alene project, 
by reason of the very nature of the tim- 
bered, broken country—much like the 
Adirondacks—is not one of those neigh- 
borhoods where one sees a metamorpho- 
sis in a few years and boom towns rise 
in a night. To have run down the ten 
homesteaders would have taken many 
days of zigzag travel. 

No. 10, I was told, was dead. Nobody 
happened to know the whereabouts of 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9. John Hedmark, No. 
2, formerly of Ione, Washington, and 
Wiliam Atkinson, No. 6, of Troy, 
Idaho, were said to be doing well on 
their homesteads at Amwaco and Tekoa. 
Selig, the lucky tailor, had chosen a rich 
piece of bottom land near St. Maries; 
but, as Mrs. C. remarked, there are 
“many things in pioneering you'd never 
think of,” and a power company claimed 
prior rights to land like his, subject to 
overflow in case the power people raised 
their dam a little, and they were able 
to assert their claim long enough to push 
Selig off his place. He took another less 
desirable homestead, and later, after the 
power company was finally obliged to 
give in, a man of the name of Pat 
Sweeney got Selig’s bottom land. 

Charles G. Cromwell, No. 3, I found 
at St. Maries—city clerk of that pleasant 
little town, and very content with his 
adventure. He was a Baltimore man 
who had come West at a time when 
Spokane was expecting to be bigger than 
Seattle and stopped there. He had reg- 
istered, like thousands of others, and 
thought little about it until a friend came 
running in on the day of the drawing 
and informed him that he was No. 3. 

“It was the queerest feeling I ever 
had in my life,” said Cromwell, as we 
tramped from his house out to his claim 
on the edge of town. (St. Maries lies on 
the river, surrounded by beautiful tim- 
bered hills.) “You know a fortune 
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teller had told me a long while before 
that I was going to get some land. It 
wouldn't be given to me or inherited, 
and yet I was going to get it. And there 
was something about ‘a crowd and 
flags.’ Well, there was the land and the 
crowd and flags! I was at the irrigation 
congress! I thought it meant a fortune. 
I was like a crazy man!” 

St. Maries was already a growing vil- 
lage, then, with a transcontinental line 
running through it, and Cromwell de- 
cided for the modified form of pioneering 
which consists in clearing off a town lot 
and waiting for the town to grow up to 
He built himself a shack in the 
pines on the edge of town, cleared off 
enough for an attractive building site, 
and left most of the rest of the timber for 
“You think you never will 

t those stumps off!" he sighed, looking 
back on it. Meanwhile he had worked 
into the life of the little town and was 
elected city clerk. He now lived in St. 
Maries, itself, holding the 
homestead, either for a buyer or for a 
permanent home later on. 

He took me to a clearing on a hilltop 
near his place, where, underneath a flag- 
pole from which fluttered an American 
flag, was a cirele of perhaps twenty head- 


“scenery.” 


and was 


stones. The dead lying there were nearly 
all foreigners—men caught while fight- 
ing a frightful fire 
which had all but swept the town a few 
after the 
pointed out how the fire had jumped 
half a mile or so in one place from hilltop 
to hilltop. In his office, among the names 
of applicants for citizenship posted on 


‘overhead’ forest 


drawing. Cromwell 


vears 


the wall, I ran across one unmistakably 
Finnish. 

*T should say so!” laughed Cromwell. 
“No American could ever spell or pro- 
nounce that. So we called him ‘Colton.’ 
He'll be Colton from now on.” And 
didn’t he object to losing his name? 
“No,” said Cromwell. ‘He thinks Col- 
ton’s all right.”” And so are Americans 
made, and new lines founded! 

From Cromwell I learned more about 
Number 5, Miss Ella Maloney, of Spo- 
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kane, who out of all that first ten might 
be termed our star exhibit. She had 
“taught all over the Middle 
West,” was acting as agent for an apart- 
ment house in Spokane at time of the 
drawing; it was she who had married 
her locater and lived over behind Harri- 
son. 


school 


Cromwell directed me to a haber- 
dasher in Spokane who knew the family. 

‘You the latter, 
standing by his front door against a 


see,” explained 
background of shirts and collars, “that 
locater was a hustler and a_ practical 
man. A lumberjack—or rather, a sort of 
timber cruiser—he knew the game. He 
picked out a good claim in the first 
place and he built a good log house. 
Then he cut down trees and built in a 
telephone line, and afterward he sold the 
line. They’re raising some fruit down 
.therenow, [believe. And allthe while he 
hung on to his job in the lumber com- 
pany. They’vegotseveralchildren. Yes, 
it was quite romantic, you might say.” 


The overland train ran southwest ward 
from Spokané for an hour or so, through 
broken forest and farm country, and 
stopped at a lonely station. A battered 
Ford took me half a mile farther over the 
hill into a settlement. The town site 
and the country all about had been vir- 
gin forest at the time of the drawing. 
Some of the hills lay black and peaceful, 
forest-covered still, and in between the 
face of the country had been slashed 
and shaved and burned, and from a score 
of clearings rose the lazy smoke of stump 
fires. This was the village of Plummer. 

A long main street, punctuated at 
irregular interva's with ugly frame 
buildings, ran through the center of the 
town site; the cleared land on either side 
was marked by cross streets and occa- 
sional bungalows, and at the far end, 
against a back-drop of pines, stood a 
brand-new brick schoolhouse. The flivver 
stopped in front of a two-story frame 
building with a shop on the ground floor, 

“Here’s where McFadden hangs out,” 
said the driver. “You'll find him 
upstairs.” 
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The steep, wooden stairs led up to the 
dark little office, heated agreeably red 
hot by a wood-burning stove. Yellow 
law books lined the walls, and in front 
of them, at his desk, sat a studious- 
looking young man of perhaps thirty- 
five. 

McFadden, naturally of the humor- 
ous-philosophical rather than booster 
turn, was so nonplused to find that 
some one had actually come to tell the 
world about Plummer, that an interval, 
which a genuine native son of California 
would find almost incomprehensible, 
elapsed ere he could get into his stride. 
The son of the editor of the Plummer 
Reporter happened to be his assistant, 
however, and with his help word was 
soon sent to Bush, the drug-store man 
and mayor; McCarty, president of the 
local lumber company and manager of 
the Community Club; Jaeger (pro- 
nounced “Jagger” in Plummer), presi- 
dent of the Fair Association; Livitt, 
principal of the high school; and other 
fathers of the town. Young Mr. 
McCarty kindly offered his automobile, 
and it was planned that immediately 
after lunch the exposition should begin. 

Meanwhile we gossiped of Plummer’s 
progress. It was true that they had 
started from the ground up. Where we 
were sitting, when the drawing took 
place, was thick pine forest. The war 
had held things back, here as elsewhere, 
but, all things considered, they felt con- 
tent. The government would have done 
better to make the town site smaller— 
it only cost more money to lay out pipe 
lines and so on when it sprawled all over 
the place. But they were coming on; the 
homesteaders roundabout were rounding 
into shape; they had good climate, 
water, electric light, and as good a school 
as anybody could ask for. The first 
school had been in a boarded-up dance 
pavilion, Then they had built a regular 
schoolhouse, and now they had the new 
brick building and an “accredited” high 
school from which pupils could go 
straight to the state university. Not so 
bad, McFadden thought, when you con- 


sidered that the place was a jungle 
twelve years ago. 

He, himself, had come from Iowa after 
studying law at Northwestern. He had 
taken a claim, built a shack, and proved 
up, but, like most homesteaders not 
farmers of experience, drifted back to his 
profession. The great thing about life in 
such a place was that everybody was 
wanted and needed. They all knew one 
another and were all working for the 
town—you had to, when you started 
with nothing in a howling wilderness— 
and the chances were that a man would 
get more kinds of real experience here 
than he would in a large city. 

“Take bonding a town, to build a 
school or something, for instance. You 
might think ‘how in God’s name does a 
town bond itself?” That’s what I would 
have thought if anybody had asked me 
in Chicago. But we had to bond our- 
selves, here, and I had to do it, and 
naturally I learned how. There was a 
fellow over in St. Maries who got so 
expert at that sort of thing that they 
‘alled him east to Minneapolis and gave 
him a job in some big law firm there.” 

There were no rich, and no poverty- 
stricken people in Plummer; they were 
just regular Americans of about the 
same sort, who had built their homes 
from the ground up, and, naturally, 
people who were interested in home 
institutions would be interested in local 
government. 

“It’s my idea,” said McFadden, “that 
if the small communities are well gov- 
erned, there is little fear for the larger 
divisions of government.” 

Talk had to wait several times for 
minor bits of business. ‘Two farmers 

“ame in, slow moving, slow speaking, in 
black-and-red mackinaw jackets, and 
drew up a bill of sale for a cow—“ roan 
color, broken left horn, right ear cut, 
and with a sucking calf.” Then a home- 
steader and his wife, the latter bundled 
up in a crocheted hood and lugging a 
baby similarly hooded. The man had 
lost a team and had other hard luck, 
and he wanted permission to keep his 
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fifteen-year-old son on the farm for a 
few weeks. (School was just beginning 
and the compulsory-education law was 
strictly enforced. McFadden ques- 
tioned the man and drew up a petition 
luly stating that “said Merle Sweet was 
fifteen years old in June, and his father, 
having suffered financial reverses, needs 
to keep him on the farm. Affiant be- 
lieves it will not be necessary to keep 
m out more than three weeks.” The 
an fumbled in his pocketbook when 
he work was done. 
“That’s all right,” said McFadden. 
“No charge.” 
He was, I think, the only lawyer in 
Plummer, but however that may be, 
ny man with professional training and 
the ability to get along with his neigh- 
bors must necessarily, in a raw little 
ommunity like this, of some five hun- 
dred people, take a hand in about every- 
thing and find himself looked up to and 
illed on for all sorts of advice and judg- 
ent in matters not strictly concerned 
with his profession. 
“We find life worth while here,” said 
\icFadden, “in spite of what they say 
Main Street.” His clerk, the editor’s 
son, was at the moment diligently perus- 
that volume. Plummer was, of 
urse, a generation or so “younger” 
than Gopher Prairie. It had not yet de- 
eloped a hard-shell money lender, nor 
the “Sold families’ and the “country- 
club set” found even in little prairie 
towns. If the buildings on the main 
reet were ugly, they. had at least been 


Sle eaces: 


hrown together (people were just now 
beginning to go back and put in founda- 
ions and cellars) when the one thought 

to save money and keep out snow 
and rain. The highty-tighty Mrs. Carol 
Kennicutt would have been even un- 
happier here, perhaps, than she was in 
‘linnesota; but to Americans like 
McFadden and his friends it made a dif- 
ference that everybody was voung, liv- 
ing in the future, and as busy with essen- 





a tial things as a shipwrecked crew just 
£- flung up on a deserted beach. 
= rhere was still an hour or two before 
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the motor would be ready, and I visited 
the high school, saw the manual-training 
room in the basement, the circulating 
library which the young principal was 
building up in place of a town library; 
listened for a time to a class in “ business 
English”: and then came back to the 
hotel for lunch. If the school, and young 
college men like MeFadden, and the 
lone porcelain drinking fountain—not 
spouting at the moment—which stood 
at one of the corners represented con- 
temporary America, the hotel with its 
company towel was more in the vein of 
the old frontier “hash house.” 

It was late, dinner was practically 
over, and the mother and her daughters, 
who did the cooking and waited on 
table, were just sitting down to their own 
lunch. The mother was reminded of the 
old days in Nebraska when they lived on 
venison, and one of the girls observed 
that venison was her favorite meat next 
to fried pheasant. 

“Why,” continued the older woman, 
“when we first come out to Nebraska 
them deers went by the house forty-five 
of "em at atime! Pa used to go out and 
flag “em. Sure he did! You jest go out 
an’ wave a red flag an’ they'll walk right 
up to it. An’ all you got to do is to shoot 
"em!" 

One of the daughters said that this 
seemed cruel to her. Grandma came in 
then—“not dead yet,” as one of the 
guests commented, cheerfully—and her 
first appearance since she had been to 
the hospital to have her tonsils out. The 
mother thought that gramma would get 
well fast as soon as she could eat some- 
thing, especially if it was salty. Salt was 
mighty healing, and she knew a man 
once who cut his hand with an ax, and 
he just clapped a lot of salt on it and 
did it up and it healed in no time. 

The “hotel” was not particularly in- 
spiriting, but one got back to the cheer- 
ful present when McCarty, the young 
lumber merchant, came round with his 
automobile for McFadden, Jaeger, and 
myself. He, too, was just out of college 
when the reservation opened up, and he 
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had come out to Idaho from the Middle 
West. He knew nothing about farming, 
“never milked a cow nor fed a hog,”” but 
he took up his claim, “got interested,” 
and—*here I am!’ He had proved up, 
then started his lumber business, and 
built a bungalow for his young family 
and himself in the village, and now, by 
working one man slowly all the time, was 
burning off the stumps on his claim at 
what he thought was the economical cost 
of $24 an acre. 

The incandescent lamps blinked palely 
above the street corners, although it was 
bright sunlight. The village got its hght 
from a power company and the rate was 
reckoned on the “peak load,’ which 
came, of course, at night. There was 
power to waste during the day and the 
lights therefore burned all the time—it 
saved extra wiring and the cost of some 
one to attend to turning on and off the 
lights. House owners, however, had 
their own wires and paid the village for 
their light. 

We first went to the fair ground, where 
they had put up a stand and built a 
track and held a successful fair a few 
weeks before. The school track team 
was now practicing there. And then we 
made a tour of the neighborhood and 
visited half a dozen homesteads. Com- 
pared with farms in the finished East or 
Middle West, they were, naturally, not 
much to see; but when one took into 
account the work and pluck and pa- 
tience that had gone into them’ before 
the pines were cleared, the stumps 
blown or burned out, the soil “ civilized,” 
and the raw land beaten into fruitful- 
ness, the homesteads themselves, and 
particularly the homesteaders, meeting 
us with a bashful grin and taking us 
round to see their handiwork, were not 
only interesting, but positively exciting. 

Where the forest had been, one young 
Iowa man—a thorough farmer of the 





modern sort—had raised a big barn and 
an attractive house, and he and his 
family, with their automobile, seemed to 
be as comfortable already as they could 
have been in the old neighborhood they 


had left behind. He talked of the pos- 
sibility of sending their certified pota- 
toes over into the Yakima country for 
seed, for the proud Yakima people, with 
all their wealth, could not, he said, go 
on using their own potatoes for seed in 
their own soil. They had to send out to 
some non-irrigated neighborhood. He 
was a member of the Plummer Schoo! 
Board and as active in the village life— 
although living miles from it—as the 
townspeople themselves. 

Another showed us his orchard; the 
first apples and plums, on the first 
branches of the first trees that had ever 
been brought out of that earth by the 
hand of man—things that he was as 
proud of as if they had been children, 
and, indeed, that he had quite as liter- 
ally created. In another place we leaned 
over the fence and admired the lines of 
some pedigreed hogs—lines that have 
their beauty, like anything else, when 
one understands the relation of these 
lines to usefulness. All these men had 
pioneered just as literally as if they had 
come across the continent in prairie 
schooners instead of Pullmans, and 
tanned and sewed their own buckskins 
instead of ordering their clothes from 
Sears, Roebuck. They were real farmers 
—the sort of pioneers who “stick.” 

Back in the town again, we looked in 
at a general store. The proprietor had 
lived in the neighborhood, waited for the 
opening of the reservation for years, and 
then not drawn a homestead! But he 
came in at once, took up what he 
thought might some day be a _ busy 
corner in the noble city of Plummer, and 
now, as one of the young city fathers 
whispered, “he’s probably worth forty 
thousand dollars!” Then we called on 
Bush, the drug-store mayor. Bush was 
from Minnesota and he had been a drug- 
store clerk when he drew his claim. 

“T didn’t know what a broad-ax was,” 
he said, “nor one end of a cross-cut saw 
from the other. But we built a log house 
—oh, we had to have our log house! 
Some one suggested that the logs ought 
to be smoothed off on the inside —that 
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they all did it. So we smoothed ’em off. 
Well, we learned about a broad-ax, all 
right.” He looked round his store, a 
regular drug store now, with phono- 
graph records, and a miniature ice-cream 
parlor curtained off at one end, in addi- 
tion to the usual perfumes and pain- 
killers. “It’s a good experience, but 
unless you’re a born farmer . . . well, 
one day you get the smell of the drugs, 
and back you come!” 

McFadden took me home to dinner 
with him. It was a good dinner, and a 
snug little home, and as he and his 
bright, capable young wife and I gos- 
siped of all sorts of things, many miles 
away from Idaho, it was interesting to 
think that everything there—not only 
the house and the warm, bright room 
we sat in, but that young family itself— 
had sprung, so to speak, from the prime- 
val forest. For Mrs. McFadden, as she 
explained as we got better acquainted, 
had lived on the homestead next to her 
husband’s. Some relatives had written 
her to come out to Idaho and visit them, 
and mentioned that there was a nice 
young man on the claim adjoining theirs. 

“IT won't do a thing to that nice young 
man!” she wrote, and came. 

We couldn’t talk as long as we should 
have liked, for McFadden had to go 
to council meeting, and as the school 
board was also meeting that night, I 
hurried over to that first. There was the 
principal himself; the tall young Iowa 
farmer already mentioned; a slow, hu- 
morous homesteader, who explained, on 
being presented, that “I’m what they 
call a typical Missourian”; a business 
man from the village; and one or two 
others. The business consisted in put- 
ting through various bills for expenses. 

The principal was desirous, for in- 
stance, of adding $10 to the monthly 
salary of one of the women teachers so 
that, in addition to what she already 
did, she might give the girls physical 
training. Somebody wanted to know if 
$5 wouldn’t be enough. No, the princi- 
pal didn’t think it would; it wouldn’t 
be right to ask her to do it for that. 
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“T tell you, boys,’’said he, “you don’t 
realize what that girl does. She’s loaded 
up awful heavy, already. She’s got two 
whole grades to take care of and all she 
gets is a hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a month. There’s nobody more loyal 
to the school than she is—and strong! 
Why, those kids would take off their 
shirts for her!” 

The board passed the account. “All 
right,”’ said the clerk, setting it down in 
his record. “Ten dollars more for 
physical torture!” 

Then there was a long argument about 
the advisability of paying $30 a month 
to hire another stage to bring in the 
children from a neighborhood ‘over the 
ridge” not yet included in the consoli- 
dated district. For the teamster it 
meant going over the ridge four times 
to get the children, carry them home, 
and come home himself; he wouldn’t do 
it for less than $30. The tall young 
farmer wondered why the kids couldn’t 
walk to and from the top of the ridge, 
but he was overruled. Too much mud 
and snow in winter. The kids must be 
brought in. Moreover, if they weren’t, 
their parents would like enough form 
another district and then Plummer 
would lose the taxes which the railroad 
paid on that part of its right of way, 
which amounted to something like 
$2,500. The bill for $30 a month for 
another stage was passed. 

My train left at about ten o'clock and 
there was just time to hurry across town 
and get a glimpse of the council meeting. 
McFadden’s office was hotter than ever 
and packed with men. George, himself, 
as everybody. called him, sat at his desk, 
in ,front of his yellow-bound books. 
Across from him, facing the crowd, was 
Bush, the druggist mayor, or, to be quite 
accurate, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees. Jaeger squatted on the floor behind 
the stove at the other end of the room. 
All three were plainly white-collar, town 
men; the others, strung down the sides 
of the little room, ranged. from.loeal mer- 
chants to homesteaders in mackinaws 
who spoke broken English, but here, as 
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at the school-board meeting, all called 
one another by their first names. They 
were all the “boys.” 

The problem at the moment was ped- 
dlers and mail-order agents and what to 
do with them—more directly how to 
keep the womenfolk from buying every- 
thing these fascinating visitors offered 
and thus ruining their husbands and 
local trade. The subject was one that 
offered many opportunities for pleas- 
antry; those who had not been greatly 
troubled could gibe the more excited 
with being jealous of the gentlemen from 
abroad, etc., but there was a real diffi- 
culty as well. 

In a community like this, where the 
money comes in largely at the end of the 
harvest, most merchants have to be 
good fellows and carry their customers 
over, as everybody knows. They have 
their invested capital, rent and taxes to 
pay, and then along comes some one 
who pays no rent, or rents a room for a 
day or two, does nothing toward build- 
ing up the town or carrying its burdens, 
and takes away in a few hours orders for 
more stuff than the man on the corner 
sells in a month. 

The precedent of St. Maries and other 
towns in the neighborhood was cited. 
Some of the more irate were for taxes 
that would have shut up little Plummer 
within its own limits like a medieval 
city behind its wails and moat, or as 
some of the new little European nations 
shut themselves from their neighbors to- 
day. 

McFadden would sit there calmly, 
playing with a pencil or something, or 
perhaps looking up a precedent in one of 
his yellow-bound books, and come out 
presently with a quiet, “That’s all right, 
boys, but we couldn't do that,” and then 
he would explain why, in law and com- 
mon sense, they couldn’t do it. Often 


the “boys” turned to him first, with a 
“How about it, George?” 

It was the old town meeting come 
back again. These were the real “city 
fathers” —the homesteaders in overalls 


and the townsfolk in boiled shirts—and 
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municipal politics not yet a mere game 
for professionals buzzing about the City 
Hall. Without any demagogy, the young 
lawyer pioneer found a real place for his 
education and broader knowledge, and 
it was not difficult to understand that he 
might, like that distinguished Italian 
many centuries before him, prefer to be 
first in his village to being second in 
Rome. 

I could not wait until the peddler 
problem had been settled, but had to 
leave them still discussing it and hurry 
for my train. Looking back on it all as 
the train rolled eastward, it seemed to 
me that Plummer, and the brand-new 
farms about it, and the high school and 
council meeting, and the healthy, hope- 
ful, humorous young men I had met 
that day were something very valuable 
in American life, and that, taking this 
little township and its surroundings as a 
sample, Coeur d’Alene had quite literally 
made good. 

While writing this report I came across 
a review in the New Republic of Mr. 
Victor Murdock’s Folks. The reviewer, 
quoting Mr. Thorstein Veblen, seemed 
inclined to take the magic of pioneer 
town building somewhat lightly. 


The dreaming builders, as he sees them 
[she observed], are no other than a group of 
real-estate speculators, usurers, merchants, 
brokers, and finally lawyers acting in the 
interest of the group. Their dream is the 
hope of engrossing the increment of land 
values due to the development of the sur- 
rounding country; their vision, the expecta- 
tion of marketing the farmer’s product, con- 
trolling his credit, and selling to him at a high 
profit. And finally the mystic exaltation of 
the builders is nothing but pecuniary interest 
speaking with the thrilling voice of public 
spirit, civic pride, and local patriotism. 


If this is what Mr. Veblen thinks, I 
should say that his thoughts on this par- 
ticular subject are rather silly. They 
are silly, as are so many of the attempts 
of clever iconoclasts to destroy illusions 
by trying to reduce them to a chemical 
formula, and by endeavoring to fit life 
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into a theory which disregards actual 
human nature. From the laboratory 
point of view a cup of coffee may be a 
cup of coffee, wherever you get it, but 
you know, and I know, and anybody 
who has ever tried so elementary a form 
of pioneering as the ordinary picnic 
knows, that the cup of coffee pushed 
across the counter by some inarticulate 
Jugo-Slav in the Eatmore Lunch at the 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Hullaballoo 
Street, Manhattan, is a very different 
thing from the cup of coffee which you 
drink out of doors in some Sierra moun- 
tain meadow—or by the side of the 
Gowanus Glue Factory, for that matter 
—after gathering your own sticks and 
making it over your own fire. 

A plasterer, fitting a false marble 
front to the thirty-seventh story of the 
Amalgamated Gum Trust Building, 
along with a hundred other workmen, 
may be “‘creating”’ just as much as he is 
when raising a roof over his own house, 
with logs hewn by his own hands from 
his own trees, but you can’t make him 
think so, even though his strictly pecu- 
niary interests are no more secure in 
Idaho than in New York. 

All wealth comes from the land—or 
sea—and all towns, and _ particularly 
towns in remote, thinly settled agricul- 
tural neighborhoods, live, in one sense 
or another, on the country round about 
them. The men who start to build these 
towns expect, naturally, that they will 
grow, and they hope and expect that the 
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near-by farmers will prosper and that 
they will share in that prosperity. If 
they did not have this hope, and work 
diligently to realize it, they would not 
be of much use as pioneers. That is what 
makes towns. 

Some of them are narrow-spirited and 
selfish, just as some city men are broad- 
spirited and idealistic, but the essential 
difference of their situation—leaving out 
fresh air, the chance to hunt, fish, and 
so on—is that they start with a clean 
slate. The cards are dealt afresh. The 
old and inevitable barriers are momen- 
tarily brushed away. They start out on 
their great adventure with a fair field 
and no favor. Everyone is needed; there 
is work for all; and it is of such a simple 
and visible character that every man 
‘an see what he does, and feel that he, 
personally, counts. 

That is the main magic of the new 
country, and it does fire men’s spirits 
and make them dream dreams. There 
is nothing to prevent a man with suffi- 
cient strength, luck, or imagination from 
dreaming similar dreams in a crowded 
city, nor is it impossible to pioneer, at 
least intellectually and morally, in Lon- 
don or New York. Roosevelt would have 
been unwise, for instance, to have re- 
mained on his Montana ranch. Not all 
men can do likewise, however, and if 
not all men can feel the new country’s 
magic, the answer of those who do is the 
simple pragmatic proof—that for them 
it works. 
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BY ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


A’ she looked out across the sleeping 
amethyst - tinted Mediterranean 
that afternoon Sara sighed. She could 
see, far to the west, and of a faintly 
darker purple, the outline of Monte 
Carlo and Cap Martin against the pale 
glamour of the horizon. She was sit- 
ting alone, upon a little wrought-iron 
balcony overhanging the garden of the 
villa they had taken for the winter, her 
hands folded quietly in her lap, her lips 
half parted, her eyes fixed gravely on 
that distant view—wistful, fair, im- 
mobile. 

She was very simply dressed in white; 
the contours of her body were slim and 
delicate; her intent oval face was un- 
touched by either time or trouble, yet 
she possessed an illusive air of supreme 
sophistication which suggested the list- 
lessness of one who has savored all but 
the last curiosity—indeed, as she sat 
drenched in the sunshine streaming 
through the gaily-striped inadequate 
awnings of the balcony, the loveliness of 
adolescence and the ianguor of experience 
seemed to meet in her and intermingle, 
like oil miraculously mixing with water. 
As a matter of fact, she was nineteen and 
a source of some anxiety to her father. 
General Beckwith liked girls to be 
English and unchangeably fond of ten- 
nis, but it was Sara’s chief decision to 
become one of those gay celebrities who 
are the continuing ornament of the illus- 
trated weeklies, who go everywhere and 
do everything, superbly haughty, reck- 
less, radiant, beyond all good and evil, 
like Lady Ann Bentinck-Browne, or Mrs. 
de Lisle. Consequently, Sara enter- 
tained only a certain vague reluctant 
toleration for tennis and the business of 


being exceedingly English. 





A spicy scent of carnations came up 
through the afternoon with a rumor of 
voices and the muffled silvery murmur- 
ing of fa fountain—thin, drowsy, eva- 
nescent ghosts of sound haunting the 
illimitable sunshine. Beneath the bal- 
cony and beyond the garden walls, the 
streets of Bordighera preserved inviolate 
their treasured quiet and content—but 
then that was the worst of Bordighera! 
Except for a few elderly invalids hob- 
bling from the Club to the Casino, who 
found perhaps some fleeting souvenir of 
their lost youth in that warm scented 
sunlight, it was deserted, uneventful, 
dull. The distinguished and adventur- 
ous sought the more exciting delights 
of Cannes, or Monte Carlo. 

Sara sighed again as she thought of it; 
certainly, it was a discouraging pros- 
pect for a young lady whose first em- 
ployment of the future was to be the 
immediate manufacture of a past. It 
was necessary to be in things, of course: 
the delicious scandals, the scampish 
gaieties and glitter of smart society; she 
stared out over the Mediterranean as if 
gazing into a mirror; she could see her- 
self suave, disdainful, brilliant, talked 
about, as she made a triumphant ap- 
pearance at some tremendous gala night 
in Covent Garden, or sailed through the 
Rooms at Monte Carlo, trailing clouds 
of rather excitingly tarnished glory be- 
hind her. But one trailed merely a 
tennis racquet in Bordighera; elderly 
gentlemen who are suffering from gout, 
or cirrhosis of the liver, are not the 
most gaily compromising of companions. 
There was simply Mr. Macquisten. 
Mr. Macquisten was not elderly, as a 
matter of fact, and neither was he 
suffering from gout, or cirrhosis of the 
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liver, but he was addicted to a motor- 
bicycle, which was, if anything, worse. 
Sara shuddered as she thought of it. 

She wondered presently whether Mr. 
Macquisten would come in for tea that 
afternoon, or not. She could see her 
father’s man, Inches, laying the table 
under a palm tree in a shady corner of 
the garden; General Beckwith always 
returned from the Club punctually at 
half-past four o’clock; and his daughter, 
therefore, was considerably surprised to 
perceive him entering the garden fully 
fifteen minutes in advance of his usual 
time of arrival. She was also and some- 
what more agreeably surprised, to per- 
ceive further that he was followed by 
a young man in white flannels, engag- 
ingly bored, tall, dark, and _ hatless. 
She became immediately and immensely 
preoccupied. . . 

“Ah, you have the admirable Inches 
still, I see, sir,” said an unknown voice. 
“It’s like old times seein’ you again, 
Inches. Very jolly—what?” 

“Thank you, sir. It is jolly. 
I see you well, sir?” 

“Pretty fit, thank you, Inches.” 

There was some more talk of a vague 
and mystifying character. Sara heard 
her father saying something about “for 
twenty years now, no—twenty-three, by 
Jove!” and then Inches, adding “since 
South Africa, sir. Iwas at Colenso with 
the general.” She decided they were 
talking about the war—or about two or 
three wars—and she resolved to reveal 
her presence on the balcony above them 
without any more delay. 

Father!” she exclaimed, leaning over 
the railing of the balcony, “whatever 
brought you home before half-past 
four?” 

General Beckwith looked upward 
briefly. ‘Oh, this is my girl Sara,” he 
said to the strange young man. He 
glanced up again. ‘‘Captain Lord New- 
bury,” he said. “My A. D. C. in 
France.” 

“How-do-you-do?” said Sara lan- 
guidly. 

“Tea, Inches,” said General Beckwith. 
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“* And look here, Sara, you'd better come 
down. Wecan’t stand here craning our 
necks to talk to you.” 

When Sara descended to the garden 
a few minutes later she had delicately 
touched her lips with rouge en route; 
she carried a large white silk scarf care- 
lessly over one arm; she looked rather 
like a young Madonna going to the 
baths. Lord Newbury was visibly less 
bored. She shook hands with him in 
the absent-minded manner of the really 
illustrious, sat down in a wicker arm- 
chair which stood in front of some dark 
shining ilex, and looked at him. She 
gave no sign, however, of beginning the 
conversation. Inches appeared with the 
tea things. 

“Do you remember that confounded 
crossroads at Ypres, Newbury,” de- 
manded the general suddenly, “where 
we—?” 

“Heavens! don’t let’s talk about 
those distant things,” interrupted Sara. 

“Are you staying here?”’ she asked 
Lord Newbury. 

Her voice implied that she privately 
considered it extremely unlikely. 

Lord Newbury replied that he was 
staying at Cannes. 

“Of course,” said Sara. 
is, | suppose?” 

** Almost.” 

“Ann Bentinck-Browne?” 

“No, she’s at Monte. Lots of people 


“Everybody 


are, you know. The Poullets. The 
Fanshawes. The Archer Gays.” 
Sara smiled, as if reminiscently. She 


did not know these gay privileged beings, 
but then that was no reason for saying so. 
“They say,”’ went on Lord Newbury, 

“that she’s lost thousands.” 

“She would, of course,” murmured 
Sara. 

It gave her the air of being intimately 
in the know.” Lord Newbury was 
visibly impressed and ever and again 
he allowed himself to gaze at her, in 
guarded awakening admiration. 

Sara hoped Mr. Macquisten would 
come in fortea; she wanted tremendously 
him to behold Lerd Newbury, to see his 
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marvelous clothes, his superb air of 
bored exhaustion, that way of his of 
looking negligently at everything except, 
of course, at her. Especially, she wanted 
Mr. Macquisten to perceive that kin- 
dling startled gleam of interest in Lord 
Newbury’s vast indifference—if, indeed, 
anything about Lord Newbury could be 
described as startled. She wondered 
whether he was particularly notorious; 
there was a certain pale, dissipated aspect 
in his face which led her to suppose the 
worst. 

Meanwhile the conversation, left 
Jargely to itself and General Beckwith, 
drifted backward to the war. The 
general put down his tea cup, and was 
leisurely recalling the more notable fea- 
tures of operations after the twenty-first 
of March, 1918. Inches had_ re-ap- 
peared and stood respectfully at atten- 
tion just back of his chair; there were, 
however, digressions in the general’s 
narrative which would have been credit- 
able in a salesman and conceivable in a 
historian, but which were rather baffling 
for everybody else, including Captain 
Lord Newbury. That young man ap- 
peared to follow only imperfectly the 
fortunes of the British Army as it fought 
its way gallantly from Suakim to the 
Somme, and from Cambrai back to 
Colenso. 

“Let me see,” the general was saying, 
pensively, “‘Wraxall’s people were on 
our right; the Naval Division held that 
wood, you remember, on the left; the 
Irishmen were in support. Very severe 
shelling that day, Newbury; drum-fire, 
sir; dam’ bad, dam’ bad indeed.” He 
paused. He could see the shrapnel 
bursting overhead in little puffs of dirty 
dark gray smoke, the tangled wire, the 
long, thin, wavering weary wave of men, 
steel-hatted, plodding, indistinct, the 
sunken road—that pill-box at its end, 
squat and menacing against the sky. . . . 

“Tt was bad that morning, Newbury,” 
he said simply. 

**Dam’ bad, sir.” 

“You were all right.” 

“Oh, rather!” said Lord Newbury. 


“Splendid !—splendid!” said General 
Beckwith. 

It was extraordinarily tiresome. Sara 
stood up, though with a certain faintly 
visible reluctance. Since they would 
talk about the war she resolved to make 
her exit; she felt that war was hardly 
a suitable background for her grave and 
delicate beauty; and Sara neither feared 
her fate too much nor considered her 
deserts at all imperiled as she stood 
framed by the dark, lustrous green of 
the ilex, slim, inflexible and alluring. 
She was not in the slightest self-con- 
scious. She knew she looked these ro- 
mantic and illustrious things—Lord 
Newbury’s face for one unwary and 
astonished moment was like a mirror. 

“You’re—you’re not leaving us!” he 
exclaimed. 

She smiled, adroitly implying innu- 
merable engagements. 

“But—but can’t I give you a lift 
somewhere? My _ taxi’s here, you 
know,” said Lord Newbury. 

“Oh, don’t bother, thanks. Be- 
sides—”’ 

Lord Newbury made a little, eager, 
disparaging gesture with both hands. 

“T simply couldn’t think of it,” Sara 
went on, speaking in the rapid, careless, 
rather intimate way of women of the 
world. “You see, there’s father, he'd 
never forgive me if I took you away. 
He adores fighting his battles over 
again.” 

“But—” 

“Good-by. So nice to have seen you. 
Do come again.” 

She shook hands with him absent- 
mindedly, looking over one shoulder 
at her father—rather more absent- 
mindedly. Lord Newbury had _ the 
feeling of being dismissed. Neverthe- 
less, he said, valiantly: 

“May I come—?” 

“Oh, any time!” 

She was gone—there was a faint de- 
licious rustle of silk and, against the 
dark of the ilex, a glimpse of a pale, 
averted, wistful profile. For a moment 
Lord Newbury was conscious of an 
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exciting perfume; it resolved itself into 
the spicy scent of the carnations; it was 
all like some swift, aching, gay illusion. 
Lord Newbury stood staring into the 
sunshine. 

‘““No, no, Inches!—vnot Pretoria! It 
was just after that little business at 
Messines; we were resting near St. Pol; 
Lord Newbury probably remembers it 
as well asI do. I say, Newbury, don’t 
you recall the night Inches dropped the 
only bottle of port we had in the 
meer...” 

Captain Lord Newbury reluctantly 
came back to earth. 


Lord Newbury returned to Cannes 
in great perplexity. He proceeded to 
dress, silently, preoccupied, indiffer- 
ently. He smoked a number of ciga- 
rettes, and approached the solemn busi- 
ness of putting on a clean white waist- 
coat by way of a whisky and soda 
instead of a cocktail. He was dining 
with Mrs. Lovett Smith and wished that 


he happened to be dining alone; he 
wanted to think about that divine, dis- 
dainfully lovely creature he had met 


that afternoon. He decided he would 
run over to Bordighera the very next 
day. He decided he would get a car. 
If things went well he intended running 
over to Bordighera a good deal; he also 
intended that things should go well; and 
the notion of renting a car, since buying 
one was out of the question, appeared 
to him to be a peculiarly adroit and 
delightful notion. He said: 

“Mallett, I think I'd. better have a 
car.” 

“Certainly, my lord.” 

“Tt’s—it’s adamnable nuisance having 
to bother with taxis.” 

“Very bad indeed, my lord.” 

“Just attend to that for me, please, 
Mallett?” 

“Certainly, my lord.” 

“And—er—Mallett! I may want 
the blessed thing early to-morrow morn- 
ing, so you’d better see about it bang 
off.” 

Lord Newbury helped himself to 
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another whisky and soda. “I say, Mal- 
lett, what sort of a jolly old motor do 
you think I ought to have?” he asked, 
eventually. 

Mallett tucked a pair of rather star- 
tling tweed trousers under one arm and 
gravely considered that point, looking 
as gravely in silence at the ceiling. 

“Sunbeam, my lord?” 

“No,” said Lord Newbury quite 
firmly. He did not want a Sunbeam. 
Nor a Napier. Nor any such things. 
Something—well, something jolly well 
worth while. “Yellow, Mallett, and— 
er—rakish.” 

“Very good, mv lerd 

“And Jet me know about it after din- 
ner, please.” 

Lord Newbury was a little distrait 
that evening. He fidgeted. He was 
subject to fits of sudden abstraction, 
even before he followed Mrs. Lovett 
Smith into the restaurant where they 
dined. He forgot what he was starting 
out to say. Mrs. Lovett Smith was 
somewhat at a loss to understard these 
singular symptoms; she regarded Lord 
Newbury with raised eyebrows and a 
delicately questioning gaze. 

“I’ve ordered some Bortsch to begin 
with—they make it here perfectly,” she 
said. ‘But, my dear boy, what can be 
the matter with you? You’re gloomier 
than a ghost.” 

“T’ll tell you about it at dinner,” said 
Lord Newbury in a sudden and entirely 
misplaced burst of confidence. 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” 
Mrs. Lovett Smith replied instantly. 
“Tt wouldn’t be right—not with the 
Bortsch I'm positive the chef will send up 
for us.” 

Thus dinner was consumed in a series 
of prolonged, preoccupied, inexplicable 
silences. Nor, as a matter of fact, were 
matters helped greatly by the advent of 
the maitre d@hétel, who announced that 
Milor’s calet-de-chambre had sent in word 
that Milor’s motor was in readiness out- 
side; were there any orders? 

“No, no, certainly not!” said Lord 
Newbury. 


. 
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And then it occurred to him that, by 
means of some swift and specious lie, he 
might escape immediately after dinner 
and drive over to Bordighera; it was 
merely the matter of a few miles or so; 
it was furthermore rather early... . 

“But hang on a bit,” he cried. “I— 
I forgot!” 

He wondered whether Sara would be 
home—whether or not it was ridiculous. 
He came rapidly to the conclusion that 
she would not be home and that it would 
be supremely ridiculous, Nevertheless, 
he decided that he would go. 





“Er—tell the man to wait. I'll be 
out, presently.” 

ry 

There was no need to hurry; Lord 


Newbury surreptitiously assured him- 
self that it was merely a little after eight. 
He would presently invent some vast 
and plausible exeuse and appease Mrs. 
Lovett Smith. Then, dinner over, he 
would leave. He would be in Bordighera 
by half-past nine easily. Perhaps by 
that time she would be back... . It 
was only later, having inspected the car 
and tipped everybody in sight with im- 
mense magnificence, that Lord New- 
bury realized he had neither invented 
an adequate excuse nor appeased Mrs. 
Lovett Smith, although that did not 
seem to matter very much as he was 
swept smoothly and comfortably 
through the still, dark, velvety night to- 
ward the Italian frontier. They passed 
through Ventimiglia somewhat after the 
hour Lord Newbury thought they would 
pass through Ventimiglia; there was 
some short delay, formality and fuss at 
the frontier; Lord Newbury impatiently 
became aware of the fact that they could 
not possibly reach Bordighera before 
ten, a little later, perhaps. Still, it was 
a marvelous night; innumerable stars 
filled the dark, indigo sky; it was ex- 
traordinarily delightful racing through 
the cool, perfumed darkness. 

But what the devil was he going to 
say when he reached Bordighera? You 
can’t pop in on people in that casual 
way at ten at night without some sort 
of explanation; and Lord Newbury 
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could think of none. He wished he'd 
brought Mallett along. It was simply 
astonishing the number of things Mallett 
knew; invaluable fellow, Mallett, and 
never lost anything. . . . It suddenly 
occurred to Lord Newbury that he might 
plausibly advance a fictitiously mislaid 
cigarette case, providing explanations 
were needed. 

Lord Newbury was still grappling 
with these vague but rather formidable 
perplexities as he stopped the motor at 
the foot of the small inclining street at 
the other end of which the Beckwith 
villa stood. The garden gate opened on 
that street; there was a bell there or, 
better yet, he would Jet himself quietly 
into the garden without ringing and see 
first if any lights showed. It was quite 
impossible to see anything at all from 
the street because of the garden wall, 
which was absurdly high. 

He let himself stealthily through that 
little garden gate into the garden. It 
was very dark and still; a scent of car- 
nations invaded the silence percepti- 
bly; no lights at all showed in the win- 
dows of the villa. Lord Newbury felt 
like a thief in the night, though a dis- 
appointed thief. An immense guilti- 
ness enveloped him. He stared at the 
darkened villa in chagrined disillusion, 
then swore softly under his breath. And 
in his disappointment he carelessly let 
the gate swing to behind him. It shut 
with instant and alarming violence. | 

“Who is that, please?” 

Lord Newbury recognized that cool, 
decisive voice. He recognized also a 
softly glimmering. ghostliness of white 
in the shadow of the balcony and, above 
that startling vision, he was incon- 
sequently aware of the sloping roof, dark 
against the stars, and, like stout Cortez 
and all his men, Lord Newbury stared 
upward in a wild surmise— 

“Who is that, please?” 

Lord Newbury advanced from the 
shelter of the wall. 

“Newbury,” he stated with tremen- 
dous reluctance. “‘I—er—lI happened to 


be passing—” 
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“Lord Newbury!” 


“Yes.” 
There was an astounded silence. 
“I—er—happened to be passing,” 


discomfited 
I thought I saw 
thought I'd drop in 
and say how-do-vou-do. No idea 


resumed that extremely 
young man, “and | 
some lights—er 
it was so late.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Sara. “Tl 
slip something on and come down.” 

“But,” exclaimed Lord 
“if you’ve really gone to bed 

“Oh! that’s all right. 


else has, too.”’ 


Newbury, 


Everyh« dy 


Lord Newbury was conscious of a 
rapidly increasing discomfort. 


Somewhere in the distance a clock 
struck two. Sara reflected; it was de- 
liciously compromising at that hour of 
the night to sit near the fountain with 
Lord Newbury, who was smoking a 
guarded cigarette; but there was no 
use tempting providence. 

“My dear, I think you'd better go,” 
she said finally. “It’s—I’m sure it’s 
late.” 

She wondered at what hour Lady Ann 
Bentinck-Browne dismissed her lovers. 
It was a little cool in the garden; the 
loose, lacy, gleaming-white things she'd 
hurriedly put on were marvelous to the 
sight but somewhat insufficient in other 
respects; the low stone bench on which 
they sat was assuming the properties of 
ice. This, however, was 
as nothing compared to 
the moral effect of dis- 
missing the gay and 
illustriously wicked 


Lord Newbury consid- «? 


erably earlier than that 
young man liked. He 
protested. It was too 
early to go home; it was 
jollier than anything 
sitting out alone in the 
garden; and then the 
idea recurred to him 
that his car—long, 
rakish, yellow, fast— 
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was waiting at the end of the street. 
After all, why not? 

“LT say, what about a blow before 
bed, then?”’ he asked casually. “My 
car’s just down the road—we could 
sasily pole out a few miles and back. 
Er—lovely night. And much too early 
to turn in.” 

Sara displayed a frail pure chiseled 
“It’s been 
wonderful sitting here with you,” he 
said. “Thate to go 


profile to his gaze in silence. 


vou seem to under- 
stand 

She conferred on him a_ peculiarly 
intimate, understanding, glamourous 
look which moved Lord Newbury ex- 
ceedingly. 

“The stars you and I, 
alone,” he observed, romantically if 
rather obscurely. 

She sighed. 

“However, what about slipping off, 
just for a spin?” 


this stillness 














‘‘OH, THIS IS MY GIRL SARA,” HE SAID 
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She shook her head. 

“But why?” 

“Oh, [ never do anything because of 
any reason,” said Sara. “ Beside,”’ she 
added, slipping off herself into romance, 
“T must go to early Mass this morning.” 

Here was a new aspect of this di- 
vinely alluring creature, and Lord New- 
bury was thrilled when he reflected upon 
the many facets of her personality, 
bright, strange, fascinating things. 

“Mass?” repeated Lord Newbury, 
blankly. *‘* Mass?” 

“It is the festa of St. Sara of Sienna,” 
she explained, “‘my patron saint, you 
know.” 

Her air of sophistication assumed a 
certain saintly significance as she spoke. 
Her voice was grave, distant, low, rapt. 
The odor of the carnations became the 
rich incense of some vast cathedral, dim, 
candle-lit, splendidly Gothic. 

“T suppose I'd better snatch an hour 
or two’s sleep,” continued Sara, recall- 
ing Lord Newbury to material im- 
mediate things. ‘“‘But we'll see each 
other again, I daresay—” 

“Again!” exclaimed Lord Newbury re- 
proachfully. “Surely to-morrow?” 

“ Not to-morrow, I'm afraid.” 

“The day after? I could drive you 
over to Monte for Juncheon, say.” 

“You'd be an angel if you'd come over 
some time and take me somewhere quiet. 
I’m so deadly tired of noise and mobs.” 
She placed a hand as white and delicate 
as an orchid on his arm, and, went on. 
“Tm simply sick of people who stare. 
The sameness. The emptiness. The 
everything.” 

“TPd—Td love to,” 
bury. 

He was suddenly overcome by his 
own unworthiness, his inexperience. His 
mind became a scene of innumerable 
and conflicting sensations and impulses. 
He was at “ager and doubtful, 
anxious and proud and modest. 

“I'd love to,” he said ‘again, with 
enormous conviction, 

“But I must go!” 


“Wait!” 


said Lord New- 


once 
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And rather boldly, Lord Newbury 
overtook her and, in the shadow of a 
particularly monstrous cactus, put his 
arms round her and kissed her. She did 
not stir; she did not attempt to kiss him; 
she was still, grave, deliciously slim, sen- 
As he tilted his head back, mar- 
veling, and looked at her, her lips were 
half-parted, her eves shining—-mysteri- 
ous, burning, languorous; her face was 
pale like perfectly chiseled marble; he 
was aware of a divine, excited and unique 
elation. A breath of wind invaded the 
garden, disturbing vaguely that extraor- 
dinary stillness; there was a faint 
shivering sound of leaves, rustling; out 
of the night thin tremulous sounds 
trooped upon Lord Newbury’s hearing. 
The tinkle of a sheep-bell; rumors of 
things; a whistle; the wind’s sighing; 
voices, vanishing and far-away;_ still- 


suous. 


ness. It was superbly unreal, fantastic, 
ghostly. He was thrilled through and 


through by these things, by the warmth 
of her body, the pale glamour of her face, 
the magic of her exciting inanition. 

“Oh, Newbury!” she sighed at last, 
* Must it be like this?” 

Lord Newbury felt both proud and 
apologetic. 

“Go now,” 
him gently from her. 
to-morrow—for tea.” 

She let him out herself, affecting not 
to hear his breathless protestations—as 
shadowy and evasive as a wraith. Lord 
Newbury felt very boyish at his own in- 
sistence and was instantly annoyed by 
that feeling. He disliked to be thought 
poyish; he admired worldliness. He 
said: 

“I'm afraid I can’t come day after to- 
morrow.” 

“You can’t?” 

Lord Newbury advanced some subse- 
quent engagement hurriedly. He lit a 
cigarette. He regarded Sara hopefully. 


she whispered, pushing 
“Come day after 


But that young lady merely nodded. 
“Tt can’t be helped then. Too bad- 

however, come the day after that.” 
And Lord Newbury discovered him- 

self to be staring blankly at the shut 








““MY DEAR, I THINK YOU'D BETTER GO,” 


gate, which was a yellowish green in the 
light of a lamp flickering feebly a few feet 
away. He was conscious of tremendous 
disappointment. Presently he wondered 
whether he wouldn’t run over to Bor- 
dighera the day after next anyhow. He 
decided he would not. But, before the 
last lights of Bordighera had vanished 
in the darkness Lord Newbury had 
changed his mind. 


Mr. Eric Macquisten was an enter- 
prising young man who covered a good 
deal of country upen his motor-bicycle 
in the course of the day, but he usually 
contrived to turn up at the Beckwith 
villa about five o'clock of an afternoon 
in order to report progress. He was a 
tall, silent, lanky young man with a taste 
for botany as well as for motor-bicycles, 
bright red hair and a complexion which, 
in spite of the unfaltering attentions of 








SHE SAID 


FINALLY 


southern wind and sunshine, remained 
General Beckwith 


as white as a sheet. 
endured Mr. Macquisten’s presence at 
tea chiefly in order to assure himself of an 
audience for his discussions on first-class 
cricket. Mr. Macquisten possessed some 
glimmerings of the game; he had, in fact, 
once played for his University; he was, 
moreover, an excellent listener; indeed, 
Mr. Macquisten’s gift for silence was lit- 
tle short of genius. He was eager, alert, | 
cheerful, and lamentably lacking in 
wordliness of any sort, kind or de- 
scription. He always said: “By Jove, 
think of that!” in the most preposter- 
ously interested way when informed of 
anything odd or unusual. He could see 
no difference whatsoever between one 
pair of white flannels and another. 
He liked hymns—it was one of Sara’s 
minor complaints that Mr. Macquisten 
was invariably whistling “ Rock of Ages, 
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Cleft For Me.” He was the son of the 
Vicar of some Midland parish and he was 
living at Bordighera on the proceeds of 
a fellowship while writing a thesis on the 
flora of the Riviera. It was about the 
only fact of Mr. Macquisten’s existence 
of which Sara approved. It was so man- 
ifestly a waste of time. 

He was sitting in General Beckwith’s 
garden after tea (listening to a rather 
acrimonious comparison of the Surrey 
XI in 1890 with the contemporary team 
representing that county) when it oc- 
curred to him that he had not seen Sara 
for the astounding space of several days. 
He gazed covertly up at the balcony 
and from the balcony to the windows 
of that young lady’s room aad from 
the windows of that young lady’s room 
to the distinguished person of her 
father. 

“T say, sir,” he remarked adroitly, as 
soon as General Beckwith reached his 
first conversational full stop, “I haven't 
seen Sara for days.” 

The general speedily dismissed that 
subject. 

“She’s about somewhere, probably 
with young Newbury,” he said. 

“ By Jove, fancy that!” exclaimed Mr. 
Macquisten. 

The general's voice droned on, rising 
and falling in the warm pleasant sun- 
shine of the garden like the buzzing of a 
not particularly energetic insect. With 
his head tilted a little to one side, and an 
expression of practiced attention upon 
his face, Mr. Macquisten warily allowed 
his thoughts to wander, also like a not 
particularly energetic insect, from plant 
* to plant he recalled passing in the course 
of his morning's motor-bicycling. He let 
his gaze stray from the severe soldierly 
profile of General Beckwith to the soft 
gleaming blossoms of a laburnum in one 
corner of the garden. The countryside 
was packed with all sorts of stuff, curi- 
ous, commonplace, uncertain. 

“And there they were, sir—all out for 
ninety-two!” proclaimed the general 
triumphantly. 

“By Jove, sir! think of that,” ejacu- 


lated Mr. Macquisten and ran his fingers 
through his already rumpled hair. 

The discussion—which was the la- 
bel General Beckwith gave his daily 
dissertations on cricket-——continued. 
Inches removed the tea things; the 
shadows slanted eastward farther and 
farther; the general strayed gently 
from cricket to Colenso, from Colenso 
to the cure at Marienbad and the late 
King Edward, to Gymkhana at Lahore 
in °79, the cricket week at Canterbury, 
when he played for the Gentlemen of 
Kent, and back and farther back 
through innumerable memories as rich 
and palpable and gleamingly hazy as the 
sunshine which filled the garden with an 
infinite dustiness of powdered gol 1. 

It was, consequently, rather sate by 
the time Mr. Macquisten managed to 
make his escape. He was determined to 
find that squat, curiously dark-green 
plant he had passed on the road 
and have a more careful look at it before 
dinner, but a start was delayed by the 
necessity of replenishing his supply of 
petrol. It was low; the tank was more 
than half empty and, in such things, 
Mr. Macquisten was cautious. His 
French was not of the most fluent. With 
the Italians Mr. Macquisten contrived 
somehow; they gathered a certain vague 
resemblance to his meaning when he 
talked to them in his stilted English 
Latin; the French did not appear to be 
quite so admirably educated. A start, 
however, was finally made. . . . 

Beyond Bordighera, to the east, Os- 
pedalette loomed along its twining cliffs 
like a city of marble, with its huge white 
hotels and Casino and clustering villas. 
Far to the west lay Monte Carlo and 
Cap Martin, beyond which, in a sheeting 
of unimagined gold, the sun would pres- 
ently retire. The little narrow ledges of 
sarth shelving from the mountains down 
to the sea were vividly green and dappled 
densely with the dark of olive and orange 
groves and ilex. Tall tufted palms and 
the prodigal green of eucalyptus and 
pepper trees everywhere, however, at- 
tracted merely a passing glance from Mr. 
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Macquisten’s scientifically abstracted 


eyes. He was vaguely aware of the 
roses in the hedges under the pepper 
trees; as vaguely he noted the ever- 
vreens and the magnificent candelabra 
of the aloes; his practiced glance took 
in the details of the prickly pear with 
their thick like linoleum—they 


lea ves 


were as common as nettles in an Eng- 
lish field. 


preoccupied with 


He was 


a vision of that 
squat, dark-green 
plant he had seen 
not far from Ven- 
timiglia, and the 
more he thought 
of it, the more 
positive Mr. Mac- 
quisten became 
that he had _ nar- 
rowly avoided 
overlooking a dis- 
covery. It would 
be providential if 
such indeed was 
thecase; that con- 
founded 
needed some in- 
fusion of new vital 
blood; great things 
might come of it. 
Mr. Macquistea’s 
speculations 
sumed a more rose- 
ate hue. <As_ he 
progressed lei- 
surely along his se 
road, whistling 
“The Church’s 
One Foundation” 
contentedly to 
himself, he ob- HE STOPPED 
served the great 
black bees in flight and the humming- 
bird moths flickering lazily over the 
unceasing flowers. He switched his 
hymns; he was now whistling, but not 
inappropriately, “The Radiant Morn 
Hath Passed Away.” 

It had. And so, as a matter of fact, 
had the equally radiant afternoon. The 


thesis 


as- 


AND LIGHTED HIS 


sky was like a hollow vast translucent 
the radiant 
to follow the rest of the day. 


eve was about 
But Mr. 
Macquisten’s preoccupations had made 
him a 
along smoothly through the cool scented 
yet invigorating air; nothing untoward 
disturbed the even optimistic tenor of 
his reflections. 


turquoise 


little careless; he was carried 


He was engaged in the 
congenial task of 
writing fluently, 
easily, — skillfully, 
a triumphant the- 
sis which would 
place him prompt- 
ly in the very first 
rank. Mr. Mac- 
quisten was prov- 
ing the most start- 
ling and agreeable 
things in the lec- 
ture room of his 
own intelligence; 
he was_ holding 
forth for his own 
benefit and to his 
own immense 
satisfaction; and 
he was cheerfully 
whistling “The 
Radiant Morn 
Hath Passed 
Away” without in 
the least noticing 
certain evident 
corollaries. 

He was not even 
noticing where he 
Was going. 

The first thing 
he knew twilight 
had betrayed him. 
He perceiveda few 
stars faintly shin- 
ing over the dark blurred masses of 
trees in the opalescent sky fading already 
intodelicaterobin’s-egg blue. Hestopped 
and lighted his headlight. He continued. 
But in that altered land, full of unrecog- 
nized shadows and unremembered con- 
figurations, Mr. Macquisten strayed 
farther and farther from his way. He 


HEADLIGHT 
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tried to retrace his route, and succeeded 
in entangling himself rather worse than 
before. He passed two or three people 
but the result of his questioning left him 
merely with added knowledge that he 
was in France and not Italy, and that his 
scientific Latin was of no earthly use 
to him. 

At a small wayside inn which was 
called the Pot-au-Feu Mr. Macquisten 
halted long enough to eat. He con- 
trived, by a hurriedly improvised sign 
manual, to obtain an omelette, some 
very unpalatable beer, some bread but 
no butter, and some cheese. There were 
certain difficulties about the score. 

Mr. Macquisten was now whistling 
“Through the Night of Doubt and Sor- 
row”’ to waltz time and was rather per- 
plexed and undecided; of course, he had 
stayed too long listening to the general, 
still 

Well, there he was—or, to be more 
exact, there he wasn’t. Nevertheless, 
like the Pilgrim Band about whom he 
was whistling, he pushed resolutely on 
and on, alternatively and regretfully 
thinking of his lost flora and his way. 

It was just then he noticed another 
inn. Itoccurred to Mr. Macquisten that 
motor-bicycling about the best part of 
the Riviera in the course of the evening 
is strenuous work; he was exceedingly 
hungry. But especially was he thirsty. 
Now Mr. Macquisten was ordinarily a 
moderate man; he was none of your in- 
temperate German scholars who con- 
sume vast quantities in the course of 
their studies; a Bass every now and 
again, a glass of port after dinner, and 
an occasional whisky and soda—these 
satisfied Mr. Macquisten’s worst de- 
mands. But on this particular evening 
Mr. Macquisten was excessively dry and 
thirsty. What he really wanted, he re- 
flected, was a good stiff long whisky and 
soda in a tall glass—a cool bubbling and 
refreshing drink. Then a pipe. And 
then home. 

This, apparently, was just the place. 

But what on earth was that?—That 
That sudden scream? 


Ciro’s was crowded. Through gaps of 
laughter, of talking, the tinkle of glass 
and silver, and the movements of wait- 
ers, soundless and fleeting as dreams, a 
gay haunting echo of almost unceasing 
music was faint but persistent. It was 
not Hungarian. Superb and exciting 
celebrities could be seen téte-d-téte be- 
hind a glitter of flowers; outside, on the 
terraces of the Casino, there were more 
celebrities, equally superb and exciting, 
strolling in the obliterating sunshine. 
Sara felt a thrill of exquisite satisfaction; 
she was not merely perceiving all these 
complicated and illustrious splendors 
but was a part of them; she was blandly 
bored, therefore, and listless and lumi- 
nously lovely. She perceived these 
things without appearing to perceive 
them. She wore a large hat, which half- 
shaded her face. She leaned back in her 
chair, grave, delicate, fashionably self- 
possessed and preoccupied. She made a 
pretense of eating an ice. But ever and 
again she glanced at Lord Newbury, as 
that man of fashion smoked a cigarette 
and allowed himself the luxury of watch- 
ing and worshipping her in secret. Her 
air of worldliness, her pale and chiseled 
beauty, the scent she wore, and the fact 
that he had kissed her filled him with the 
most astounding ecstasies and pride. 

They had motored over from Bordi- 
ghera early. Lord Newbury, who‘ had 
explained his unexpected appearance 
that day by remarking with calm that he 
had “ditched” his other engagement, 
suggested Monte Carlo in the first place. 
He wanted, he said, to buy a few things; 
would she help him? Sara acquiesced; 
they lunched at the Hotel de Paris; they 
had shopped and taken a stroll together 
in the bright voluptuous sunshine of the 
terrace. Now they were having tea at 
Ciro’s. It was not, as a matter of fact, 
especially scampish but it was vividly 
interesting, and a cursory glance assured 
Sara how perfectly she fitted into such 
gay enchanting surroundings. 

“There is something about Monte, 
isn’t there?—something fascinating and 


gay?” she asked. 
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SHE WAS BLANDLY BORED AND 


She could see herself presently, mov- 
ing against that brilliant background, 


the most talked-of woman in Monte 
Carlo—not simply rivaling, but actually 
surpassing those illustrious beings who 
were manifest at every turn. 

“Tsn’t there?” she persisted. 

“Rather,” agreed Lord Newbury. 

“But the tone is becoming simply 
shocking—my dear, just look at those 
people over there!” 

Lord Newbury did, with immense con- 
descension and indifference. ‘They come 
from Birmingham, I suppose,” he said. 

“How ghastly for them,” remarked 
Sara. 

“Dreadful.” 

“Stll—” 

“Oh, it is jolly,” said Lord Newbury. 
“Not a doubt of it.” 

“Tt’s indiscreet.”” 

“Exactly,” said Lord Newbury, with- 
out the least inkling of either what was 
indiscreet, or why. “By the way, do 


LISTLESSLY 


AND LUMINOUSLY LOVELY 


you know Mrs. de Lisle arrived at 
Cannes last night?” 

“No! Really?” 

“Came with the Gordon Baddel- 
leys 
and 


inquired Sara, 


“As something less than’ kin 
rather more than kind?” 
pointedly. 

Lord Newbury coughed to cover his 
He envied Sara that adroit 


habit of saying sharp things in a cutting 


admiration. 


careless voice; he would like to say just 
such things himself; unfortunately, he 
could think of none. 

“Some more tea?’’ he asked, pain- 
fully conscious of his glaring deficien- 
cies but with the most languid air im- 
aginable. 

Sara shook her head. 

“I ought to be going, really,” that 
practiced woman of the world remarked. 

“Why not stay here and dine with 
me?” 

“Couldn't.” 
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“Dot” 
“No—not to-night. A little bit of 
Monte goes a very long way.” 
“We needn't dine here, you know.” 
“I’m rather tired of these big places, 
Newbury. Monte is jolly, of course, 
but—”’ 
“Well, we can buzz over to Cannes, 
or Nice,” suggested Lord Newbury. 
“Out of the frying pan into the fire.” 
“You're looking so adorable to- 
night—I can t let you go.” 
“Don’t be silly, please.” 
“But you do,” insisted Lord New- 
* Marvelous.” 
** Nonsense.” 
“It isn't.” 
“Tt is—but it’s rather nice nonsense.” 
‘I suppose a lot of men have told 


bury. 


vou that.” 

She looked away and smiled. 

“What—that it’s nice?” 

“Of course, not!—that you’re—re 
adorable.” 

* S’ex plique 
deftly. 


simplique,” Sara said, 





“THE ENGINE'S COLD. 
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Her knowledge of French was limited 
but adroit. 

Lord Newbury lapsed into silence. 
He lit a dejected cigarette and through 
the rising smoke watched Sara in im- 
mense adoration. He reflected that peo- 
ple probably said extraordinary things 
about her, as they did about Lady Ann 
Bentinck-Browne and Mrs.<de Lisle, who 
were also invested with that glamour and 
enchantment. 

“T say,” he said, re-opening the sub- 
ject with suppressed eagerness. “‘ What 
about tootling out a bit into the country 
and dinin’ at one of those places scat- 
tered all over the shop?” 

He perceived interest in her eyes. It 
was incendiary. 

“They're jolly good,” he continued 
with eloquence. ‘*Bobby Hamilton told 
me of an amazin‘ly good place, quiet, 
odd, picturesque. You'd love it.” 

* Well—” said Sara. 

“These places here are a bore after a 
bit.” 

“I’m simply sick of ’em.’ 


, 





CRANKY. THAT'S ALL” 
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“You're wonderful,’ declared Lord 
Newbury. 

“But what about the man?—Can’'t 
we do without him?” 

“Man? What man?” 

“Your chauffeur.” 

“Of course.” 

The notion to drive into the country 
alone with so divine a creature.as Sara 
seemed to Lord Newbury to be a tre- 
mendously good. notion. He assented 
with gusto; he even took a certain pride 
in it immediately, as if indeed the notion 
had been his in the first place; he sug- 
gested that they start. 

Sara agreed. She wondered as they 
left Ciro’s if there would be paragraphs 
in the Tatler about their having tea to- 
gether in that celebrated rendezvous. 
She wondered if the fact of their driving 
out alone afterward and dining téte-a- 
téte at some small obscure restaurant in 
the country would entirely escape at- 
tention. She saw the beginnings of a 
great career, the origin of an immense 
reputation, foreshadowings of the most 
intriguing triumphs. .. . 

Dinner turned out to be a great suc- 
cess. .The food was not particularly 
good; the service was negligible; the 
place itself rather shabby with that 
shabbiness which admits a suspicion of 
dirt. Lord Newbury, however, had been 
satisfactory and, after his first glass of a 
very sweet champagne, enabled to dis- 
cuss things in general in the manner of 
Oscar Wilde, with a dash of Ouida. 
Sara permitted him to kiss her in the 
entrance and, as they lingered over cof- 
fee, cigarettes and some cointreau which 
the waiter finally produced, to make 
love to her. But the outstanding fea- 
ture of the entire business was the fact 
that the foot-hills had been gained; she 
was dining alone in the most scampish of 
circumstances with a very  scampish 
young man indeed; and clear in view, 
the pinnacles of further and exciting 
wickedness revealed themselves to her 
enchanted gaze. She was more than 
satisfied. Presently, she decided, they 
would go, but not for a few moments. 
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It would not do for them to arrive back 
in Bordighera before twelve. In fact, 
she debated whether or not they should 
return via Cannes, and add to her in- 
creasing prestige by an appearance at 
the tables. She might even, she re- 
flected, lose a few francs. 

“Newbury,” she said thoughtfully. 
“What is the time?” 

“Nothing, there isn’t any such thing 
as time, you darling,” replied that ex- 
tremely infatuated young man. 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“Well, it’s about ten.” 

She pressed his hand in reply and 
smiled. 

“TI say, wouldn’t it be rather jolly if 
we went back by way of Cannes—and 
had just a peep at the Rooms?” she 
said brightly. 

Lord Newbury assented with alacrity. 

“When we go, rather!” 

“Then hadn’t we better start soon?”’ 

“Oh, darling!” 

“Newbury! You mustn't 

“But you are—my God! I’m—I adore 
you!” 

“But, suppose some one overheard.” 

Lord Newbury stood up promptly. 

“Sorry. Dam’ careless of me. Sup- 
pose we had better push off.” 

He helped her into the coat he had in- 
sisted that she take with her, and handed 
her her gloves and gold bag and that lit- 
tle collection of odds and ends which 
every woman of the world carries. She 
slipped an arm through his and they 
sauntered out, slowly and magnificently. 
Lord Newbury’s pourboire had been 
princely; his hat was tilted slightly over 
one eye; their exit evoked a prodigious 
bowing. A faint scent of roses‘came to 
them out of the dark. There was no 
moon but it was a clear night of stars; 
the outline of trees against the sky was 
dim. but definite; it was very still. 
Only thin tenuous rumor of sound hung 
in the stillness of that lovely night. It 
was as if romance had laid over hill and 
field and all the waiting earth a potent 
ineffable spell; they «stood without 
speaking in the shadow of the car, listen- 


? 
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ing and looking at the stars—incuri- 
ously, raptly, hushed. Then gently Lord 
Newbury put his arms round Sara and 
kissed her. She clung to him, thrilled 
and thrilling, slim, pale, exquisite. 

It was a more divine breathless de- 
lirious business than the first. It oblit- 
erated memories and apprehensions, 
hopes and fears and longings—time itself. 

She pushed him shyly from her. . 

Lord Newbury strode to the door of 
the car. He opened it with the feeling 
of a god. Sara climbed into the front 
seat and Lord Newbury tucked her up 
amply in the robe. He climbed in him- 
self. Both entertained the most deli- 
cious sensations of tremendous wicked- 
ness. They had dined alone at a place vis- 
ibly disreputable and secret; they were 
desperately in love with each other; they 
were proceeding to fresh dissipations. 
It was superbly exciting. Lord New- 
bury pressed his heel loftily upon the 
self-starter, as if he despised self-start- 
ers. There was a _ grinding hurried 
noise. Then silence. Lord Newbury 
pressed his heel again upon the self- 
starter but rather more carefully. There 
was more grinding noise which lapsed in- 
to silence the moment he removed his 
heel from it. 

Lord Newbury descended and, open- 
ing the hood, primed the cylinders. 

“It’s cold,” he explained briefly. 

He climbed back into the car, re- 
adjusted the robe, closed the door, and 
jammed his foot down upon the self- 
starter once more and with exactly the 
same results. He repeated the latter 
part of this performance two or three 
times, each rather more viciously than 
before, and then he said: 

“Dam’!” 

He descended again, took off his hat 
and removed the polo coat in which he 
had wrapped himself a minute or two 
earlier. It was a humiliating position 
for any young man of fashion; it was 
doubly so for Lord Newbury. He re- 
joiced that Sara could not see his cheeks 
owing to the friendly dark; he was 
swearing softly under his breath; he 
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began to crank the engine. Still noth- 
ing came of it! 

“Dam’!” exclaimed Lord Newbury 
breathlessly but with a savage scowl. 

“Is—is anything the matter?” in- 
quired Sara. 

A certain faint uneasiness of spirit 
made itself felt within her. She bent 
forward and stared at Lord Newbury, 
standing in his shirtsleeves in the full 
glare of the headlights. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Lord New- 
bury. 

“Nothing wrong?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Lord Newbury, but 
with a most apparent lack of conviction. 
“Theengine’scold. Cranky. That’sall.” 

Lord Newbury then proceeded to ex- 
amine the engine in a professional man- 
ner. He attacked it in every conceiv- 
able way but it nobly lived up to Lord 
Newbury’s careless epithet; it was not 
merely cranky but immovably and im- 
placably cranky. Lord Newbury began 
to strip the engine; he was working in a 
white fury; he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing exactly nothing. . 

“Look here,” he said pantingly, 
after the discouraging space of twenty 
minutes hard at it, “I’m—TI'm afraid I 
can’t start the confounded thing.” 

“What!” 

“TIT can’t think what’s 
simply will not start.” 

““But—but how on earth are we going 
to get home?” 

Lord Newbury looked away. 
hanged if I know.”’ 

“Don’t be silly. You must telephone 
at once for some one to come out for us.” 

Lord Newbury went but returned 
directly. 

“The beastly thing’s out of order. 
French telephones always are.” 

“But we must do something,” cried 
Sara, in alarm. “Good heavens! we 
can’t stay here all night.” 

“We can’t apparently do anything 
else,” said Lord Newbury in vast but hon- 
est perplexity. “It’s miles to the next 


wrong—it 


“e I'm 


village and it’s jolly near eleven, too.” 
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“T don’t care what the time is,” said 
Sara, “‘you’ve simply got to do some- 
thing. We can’t stay here all night. 
I'd die first. Afterward—any way.” 

Lord Newbury savagely attacked the 
engine for the eleventh time. It sur- 
vived, however, for the twelfth. Noth- 
ing came of it. 

“Can’t the people inside do any- 
thing?” 

“Put us up for the night,”’ said Lord 
Newbury. 

Sara screamed. 

“Are you out of-your- mind? What, 
stay here!” 

She leapt out the car and hastily joined 
Lord Newbury in the flooding glare 
of the headlights. “Think of father! 
Besides, what would people say!” she 
gasped. 

Lord Newbury was thinking of Gener- 
al Beckwith. “ Isuppose there’s—er— ac- 
commodation for more than one,” hesaid. 

Sara hardly heard him. The whole 


world appeared to be toppling about 


her in disaster. She tried to choke back 
irresistible tears; she thought of her 
father; she thought of the things every- 
body would say. She thought of Lord 
Newbury—suspicions rapidly became 
convictions— 

“Newbury! how dare you pretend 
there’s anything wrong! Start the en- 
gine at once and take me home.” 

‘“*T—I wish to God I could,” ejaculated 
that harassed and unhappy young man. 

He was astounded to perceive she was 
weeping, frankly and plentifully, and he 
was. further astounded to perceive that 
she shrank from him in terror as he ad- 
vanced to take her in his arms and re- 
assure her. 

Yet what else could he do? 

Nothing—nothing at all! 
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They were standing, the car between 
them, carefully not looking at each other 
when the faint persistent thrilling mur- 
mur of a motor, obviously approaching, 
came to them through the vast sinister 
stillness of the night. She gave a little 
involuntary sob of relief. 

She cried out, frantically, suddenly, 
wildly. 

“Help! oh, help!” 

The noise came nearer and nearer and 
unmindful of Lord Newbury, or the 
waiter, who had come out to see what 
those insane Anglais were doing, or of 
the excitements and scampish worldli- 
ness and achievement she had desired so 
passionately, she continued to cry out. 
Lord Newbury tried to explain, to as- 
sert himself; she cut him short; and ran 
a little way out from the car toward the 
dark bent, but oddly familiar, figure on 
a motor-bicycle which shot suddenly 
into sight. It was indeed Mr. Mac- 
quisten. 

“Sara!” 

“Te, ce 

She collapsed in his arms, sobbing 
violently. 

“Take me home,’ she moaned pite- 
ously, clinging to him, terrified, utterly 
changed, hysterical. “‘Take me home, 
please.” 

“But,” began the baffled Mr. Mac- 
quisten, “what on earth’s the—” 

“T’'ll explain everything,” she sobbed, 
“but please take me home first.” 

“Of course I will. Just climb up on 
the back of my old bike, now.” 

He helped- her up, her eyes were shin- 
ing through her tears like stars; they 
held his gaze. 

“You—you angel!” she sighed, sud- 
denly, “‘and your heavenly little motor- 
bicycle!” 
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LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FRIEND 


PART I 


BY DOROTHY KENNARD 


Lady Kennard, the writer of these letters which give so vivid an account of her recent 
visit to the Near East after an absence of some years, is the daughter of a distinguished 
English diplomat who represented his country at various important posts. The greater 
portion of her life has been spent in the East—Turkey, Persia, and Japan.—TueE Epirors. 


Lonpon, October 31st, 10 P.M. 

My pEaR — The caravan starts. 
Your Marconi came to-day and has just 
helped to switch on the current of 
epistolatory energy. We are off to-mor- 
row morning. $., who goes with me, is 
a child of seventeen who has never 
traveled and who likes the idea of doing 
so. Her enthusiasm is an incentive to 
my, otherwise, possibly chimerical en- 
joyment of this venture! 

For, you see, as far as I am concerned, 
we are journeying neither to Constanti- 
nople nor to Smyrna, nor are we heading 
definitely to any other place; unlicensed 
and uncalled for, this expedition spells 
for me the forbidden fruit of turning 
back the pages of the past. Constanti- 
nople framed my childhood, and east of 
it lay the mystery of very young illusion. 

The four absurd trunks that I have 
just locked will actually be shunted onto 
the threshold from which sallied forth 
myself, in short skirts, and the inevitably 
terrible English governess of backfisch 
days; and, to the left of that same 
threshold of Pera’s British Embassy lies 
the spot where, in guilty consciousness of 
yet another and, this time, uncondonable 
tear in it, I buried, at the age of nine, 
a muslin and real-lace petticoat. Fur- 


ther, the house once belonged to us. It 
is now some one else’s property, and I 
am going to hate being obliged to salute 
it frigidly in fresh acquaintanceship. 
Were it not for the arrival of your 
wire, which cheered me up, you would 


probably never have read this, for I 
should not have got under way. Now 
you are “in for it,” so beware! 


November 1st. 

The Channel lies behind us. We are 
in the Orient Express. And all the silly 
little comforts that I have spent days 
collecting are spread about this micro- 
scopic space of a double wagon lit, mak- 
ing its ten feet by four even more 
absurdly inadequate to the needs of two 
full-grown Englishwomen than they ap- 
peared before we boarded it. 

Chilly depression, born of asurging sea, 
white-capped already in Dover Harbor, 
has produced almost instantaneously a 
reciprocal benefit society among the 
passengers. We are no longer two per- 
sons traveling, but six. We have ac- 
quired an English lady doctor, voyaging 
for mysterious purposes of her own into 
the Senussi country via Trieste; a young 
man from Magdalen, armed with half a 
dozen Foreign Office bags for Rome and 
Constantinople; a British mother and 
daughter, bound for sight-seeing and 
economy in the minor towns of Italy; 
and a couple of innocuous English offi- 
cers in khaki. Of these the lady doctor, 
despite an unpropitious cast of counte- 
nance (which is not her fault) and an 
over-refined pronunciation in several 
languages (which is), promises to be the 
more enlivening traveling companion. 
The others have never known or sensed 
that spirit of adventure which is born 
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when twilight deepens about a train at 
night. 

It is a wonderful discovery to find that 
one can type in the train far more easily 
than one can write. I started to christen 
my fountain pen and a brand new writ- 
ing block, but legibility was unattain- 
able. 

France is looking just as France al- 
ways manages to look—prosperous and 
green, despite the fast-closing autumn 
days. Reconstruction is the password, 
I suppose. I have never got over the 
childish wonder at the miraculous flu- 
ency with which French people talk 
French. They appear to savor the 
enunciation of every syllable of their lan- 
guage. Automatically, in the face of each 
well-turned phrase, my own fluency of 
thought becomes restricted in its utter- 
ance, until I finally capitulate and ask 
in English for things, which pleases them 
all exceedingly and gets me what I want 
much quicker than I could otherwise 
have obtained it. 

The tragic thing is that, now that we 
have got to Amiens, my subconscious 
self wants to get out in Paris, spend a 
week shopping, see some good plays, 
and then go home again! I haven’t the 
slightest desire to go to bed in this little 
box. 


November 2d. 

Went to bed last night thinking I was 
going to be really intelligent and reflect- 
ing that it did make for all-round com- 
petence to have traveled all one’s life! 
Not every woman, journeying alone, 
would have remembered that there was 
an hour’s difference of time between 
Paris and Lausanne! Remembered it in 
time, too, to change the clock before 
settling for the night. Unfortunately, 
however, I did it the wrong way round, 
and sauntered in, gayly, to breakfast 
this morning at eight o’clock, to find it 
was ten. S. behaved well and did not 
even smile unkindly, though she did 
murmur something regretfully about 
having looked forward to seeing the 
Lake of Geneva and early morning at 
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Montreux—both 
naturally missed. 

I sat up rather late last night discuss- 
ing Arabs, ancient Egypt, Eastern wis- 
dom, and Western blindness with the 
lady doctor. Apparently, she is not a 
lady doctor at all, but an anthropologist, 
so she told me. I was extremely relieved 
to find that my dim conception of what 
an anthropologist might be was the cor- 
rect one! I say “discussing” because it 
sounds better, but, as a matter of fact, 
I listened while she talked exceedingly 
well. 

We are threading a desultory course 
through the scattered villages of north- 
ern Italy, whose painted houses have a 
charm of irrational patchery entirely 
their own. Maggiore, bathed in sun- 
shine, reflected itself in my beer at lunch. 
Somehow one always longs to get out 
and dream the hours away indefinitely 
when one sees, from the train window, 
that individual opalescence which marks 
the Italian lakes. Yet one knows per- 
fectly well how deadly dull they are, 
how hot, how dusty, and how entirely 
overpopulated. 


of which sights we 


Later. 

Now we are trundling through the 
respectable fertility of the Lombard 
Plain, interminable, tediously prosper- 
ous. The shaking is terrific and I am 
writing false lettering all the time. But 
wasting paper and the risk of ruining 
my typewriter are both preferable to 
contemplation of such crushing same- 
ness. Salvation, however, has come for 
the machine, for you, and for me, be- 
cause that beer has induced a desire for 
sleep! 


Later. 

You were right, you know, when you 
said once that, when one started to 
write, there was nothing one could not 
write about. But it is a handicap not 
knowing at all what are the kinds of 
things you will be interested to hear. 

To-morrow is enticing: so many peo- 
ple have done this part of the journey so 
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often. But the very names of Jugo- 
Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia spell moder- 
nity, transition, change resulting directly 
from the war. I am curious to see 
whether the quondam deterioration in 
the status of one’s fellow-travelers, that 
struck one always so forcibly in pre-war 
days as one crossed the demarcation line 
of eastern and western Europe, will still 
obtrude. I haven’t seen a single seedy 
individual, not even a properly “dago- 
ish” dago, yet! Practically all the people 
on this train are English, and dull Eng- 
lish at that. Not a doubtful character 
among them. 


November 3d. 


We woke up in the ravines of the 
Carpathians, a crisp, clear morning of 
promise. And we have risen to grandeur 
in the night, for a lot of passengers have 
gone, and our friendly conductor told us 
that if we made ourselves polite to the 
chef de train at breakfast he would give 
us a compartment each to ourselves for 
the rest of the journey. It is difficult 
to be ingratiating in Jugo-Slav—and 
that was, obviously, the nationality of 
the two officials I promptly addressed 
but we did our best, and now behold us 
each with a little kingdom. 

This is an exceedingly energetic train! 
Washing this morning was like a twenty 
minutes’ bout with a punching ball—a 
singularly resilient one, moreover—but 
with this difference, here one’s person 
was the ball and received the punch- 
ing. 

We are traveling through one of those 
happy districts: where goats, chickens, 
and children herd indiscriminatingly 
with adults, under thatch and clamber- 
ing vines. But the people are not pic- 
turesque! Vanished are the pleated 
petticoats of the Croats. Instead, they 
sport engaitered fustians and Viennese 
fur-lined shooting jackets, stuffy, but, 
presumably, a practical reminder of an 
administration that left behind few other 
helpful legacies to commemorate it. 

It is a lovely bit of country, fertile and 
pre-eminently peaceful. The soil flaunts 





reminiscent streaks and patches of the 
black-earth country in its well-tended 
ridge and furrow. We meander along 
the Drava, in and out of gently wooded 
ravines, spreading into little vistas of 
cultivation and plaster cottages. It is 
such a relief not to see the Austrian uni- 
forms swaggering on all these station 
platforms—not to hear the Vienna 
twang. 

Most of yesterday’s passengers have 
left this train. Only the khaki remains 
faithful, and the Foreign Office bag. But 
we have acquired some novelties such as 
I have been expecting hourly—couples 
of which the women are handsome, the 
men greasy and plain; solitary Jews 
traveling the Lord knows whither; a 
mother of two children whose sex it is 
impossible to determine for the fact that 
the boy (if it is a boy) has long hair, and 
the girl (if it is a girl) wears trousers. 
In fact, we are entering the zone where 
every man stares to the point of insult 
and every woman is insignificant, except 
she bear upon her, and unmistakably, 
the stamp of triumphantly survived 
maternity. 

I have come to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that traveling was more interesting 
before the war. I suppose all this part 
of the world has been indulging in such 
an orgy of disorganization, on paper, 
during the last three years, that it has 
managed to settle down, in actuality, 
almost without noticing that it has be- 
come well ordered! In such a hypothe- 
sis, at any rate, lies for me the only 
explanation of the evidence not only of 
industrial prosperity, but of organized 
enterprise which I have seen on every 
side since we crossed the frontier this 
morning. Perhaps it is only stupendous 
ignorance that had created in my mind 
the fiction that the terms “Jugo- 
Slavia,” “chaos,” and “Czecho-Slo- 
vakia”’ were synonymous! True, the 
latter state is still but a name and does 
not take shape for us until to-morrow; 
consequently I may yet realize my con- 
fident British hopes of being harrowed, 
feed my inherent British vainglorious- 
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ness upon the spectacle of yet another 
unfortunate country worse off than is 
my own. 

- But here, dans le Royaume des Serbes 
et des Croates, are peace, plenty, and 
contentment, in such proportion, at 
least, as a passer-by is enabled to ap- 
praise from a train window. Not a peas- 
ant but is well clothed, not a beast but 
is well covered, not a house but is well 
roofed. There are riches of timber, 
produce, and agricultural land. Where 
timber lies felled it has been neatly 
stacked in yards, the tree trunks are 
numbered and protected from the damp. 
Where there are brick kilns they are 
well-ordered brick kilns, and one would 
hesitate to steal thereof or disarrange a 
single brick, so meticulously are the 
angles of their piling noted in numbered 
chalk! System has closed a mailed and 
sanely controlled hand over the whole 
country. The question remains to be 
answered, whose is this system? No 
peasant mind is responsible for such or- 
ganization—yet it exists undoubtedly. 
For the fact to have struck a woman 
proves that, since it takes an exaggeration 
to impress my sex, which does not like 
being obliged to recognize that system is 
very potent and salutary! 

There’s so much I want to know. 
Either I have been most tragically igno- 
rant about this part of the world for 
years, or it has all happened very sud- 
denly. Certainly, when we used to 
journey regularly through these regions 
fourteen years ago things were very dif- 
ferent. Perhaps all that is the matter 
with me is that I have clung obstinately 
to a picture which I, myself, had made, 
and that what I am noticing now is 
merely the discrepancy between youth- 
ful and maturer judgment, plus normal 
passage of time? Tell me. 

Dinner has been a meal full of inci- 
dent. The train has filled itself once 
more. Guessing at the nationalities of 
the new arrivals alone might have kept 
one busy! But one lady brought in a 
parrot to share her meal, and that 
monopolized a considerable amount of 
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attention. She was, I fancy, a very 
young French bride, being brought 
home in pride by an opulent and devoted 
Balkan who appeared undecided as to 
whether to appear shocked or approving 
of her ostentatious mannerisms and un- 
deniable attractions. Finally, in a sort 
of ecstasy of coquetry, she threw a piece 
of bread at her husband, causing him to 
become suddenly authoritative. 

Meanwhile S. had succeeded in get- 
ting her charming profile fixed by the 
glassy stare of a corpulent gentleman of 
incredible girth and equally stupendous 
presumption. My formula is ill chosen, 
for it implies that S. had sought to sub- 
jugate him. As a matter of fact, he had 
already, to my certain knowledge, 
walked his five miles up and down the 
narrow passage which frames our com- 
partment in the hope of obtaining a 
satisfying inspection. She promptly de- 
veloped facility in the quick slamming of 
her door, which effectually frustrated 
him until this moment, when, under the 
influence of food and beer, his interest 
became exceedingly marked. She chris- 
tened him, obviously but most unkindly, 
Fatty Arbuckle. 

By the way! I have discovered, to my 
chagrin, that we do not traverse Czecho- 
Slovakia at all—this, since I succeeded 
in appropriating, for a brief quarter of an 
hour, an imposing map of southern 
Europe belonging to the lady next door. 
Instead, we join up to-night, at Bel- 
grade, with what used to be the main 
line of the Orient Express ria Vienna and 
Cologne. 

Unfortunately, we pass through most 
of Serbia proper at night, if we are more 
or less up to our time-table. 

Our conductor has just come in to 
offer, with apologies, a friendly word of 
advice. Apparently the Serbs are averse 
to the combination of traveling ladies 
and typewriters! They have objected 
before, he says, and will probably do so 
again. As I have no desire to be accused 
of espionage, I am taking the hint and 
putting both myself and the machine to 
bed. I can type in Bulgaria! 
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November 4th. 


Good or evil fortune has willed it that 
our train should be several hours late. 
Consequently, we breakfasted in Nish, 
and I had ample opportunity to indulge 
my desire to see remembered country. 
The relish of gruesome detail lying latent 
in any civilized human had prepared 
me to revel in traces of wanton German 
destruction. To my surprise, and, it 
must be confessed, somewhat to my dis- 
appointment, Nish and its environs—the 
whole of Serbia, in fact—looks much as 
it used to. Inquiries have elicited the 
information (delivered somewhat con- 
temptuously by our conductor, who is 
getting very bored with my questions), 
that people do not usually expect to find 
ruin around a railway track which it was 
in the destroyers’ own interest to safe- 
guard. Although somewhat snubbed, I 

yas not entirely convinced, and still 
feel sure that more traces of carnage 
should obtrude. The British press has 
given several erroneous impressions re 
this country, among others the one that 
its population is decimated. Children 
are teeming everywhere—children three 
and four years old, war babies all of 
them, who did not die and who could 
not have been very underfed, else they 
would not have survived. Neither have 
I noticed any shortage of gaping, adult 
crowds. 

They are soldiers still, though. Each 
man sports some remnant of military 
equipment, and the greater proportion 
carry rifles. 

They have not changed in that they 
have kept that curious cult of smarten- 
ing up their feet which always marked 
the Serbian peasant as distinct, to my 
mind, from other Balkan races. How- 
ever stained or ragged the outer gar- 
ments, some little ornate fantasy of self- 
adornment was wont to coquette about 
the shins and ankles. Where modernity 
had introduced the leather footgear, 
that footgear shone as no alien boot 
knows how to do. This peculiarity of 





pediculture strikes me still, and is as 
pathetic as it always was. 
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Since leaving Nish we have been fol- 
lowing the course of the Nishava, 
through tunnels and around grim rock 
facings at whose base the river swirls, 
suggesting trout. It is a stationless 
region, hence my flagrant manipulation 
of the typewriter. We are back among 
the fat-tailed sheep of Eastern cooking, 
the creak of overladen carts that sur- 
mounts the sound waves of native 
“gee-ing up” to tired bullock teams. 
And this morning, in the slums of Nish, 
I saw the first group of Turkish hamals 
squatting, in conclave, to their wate 
pipe. 

It has struck me as quite miraculous 
that we should have eaten such palatable 
food as we have been given ever since 
leaving Calais. One is never really hun- 
gry in a train where one is sleepless and 
unexercised. Yet not a dish has seemed 
openly offensive—many, in fact, have 
suggested that, under hungrier circum- 
stances, their recall would be very wel- 
come. Considering the paucity of 
material that must exist, and the re- 
strictions of culinary space which are 
obvious, I salute our grimy cooks. 

A satisfied stomach has gone far to 
palliating the nervous mental irritation 
at the astute manner in which one is 
cheated at every turn by the manipu- 
lators of the international exchange. In 
some mysterious fashion, the most 
minute financial transaction, be it only 
about a postage stamp, is juggled into 
the paper values of several countries 
with lightning rapidity and entirely un- 
refutable assurance. I remonstrated 
once or twice, very feebly, was proved 
to be wrong, although I knew I was 
right (and worked it out afterward, 
alone, to this latter triumphant conclu- 
sion), and have now given in to people 
who are more egotistical mathematicians 
than myself. 


November 5th. 
This last day of our main journey, 
which, by all the laws of averages, 
should have proved the most tedious, 
has been decidedly the most eventful. 


MEANDERING 


A great many things have happened, and 
it is as yet only ten-thirty in the morn- 
ing! Incidentally, we are now ten hours 
late. 

Late last night a rumor reached us 
that there was trouble on the line ahead. 
We were entirely unable to find out the 
nature of this “trouble” except in so far 
as that it would oblige us to get up at 
six this morning. So we went to bed 
early and slept in somewhat of a trepi- 
dation. 

Sure enough, at six-thirty or there- 
abouts we were awakened to a gorgeous 
autumn morning of haze and soft sunlit 
dew. No station here, yet the train had 
come to the kind of silent standstill that 
spells waiting undefined on this sort of 
a journey. We struggled into our clothes, 
skimping the agony of washing by silent 
and mutual consent (it is the last day 
and we claim a bath to-night!). And 
then we stumbled out into the open 
country—a sort of waste of reeds that 
rust!ed in the early wind and suggested 
snipe shooting when the rain should have 
made of them the swamp it was their 
right to be. 

Our engine had come to a gentle halt 
in front of a piled mass of apparently 
inextricable confusion announcing itself 
quite obviously as a recently derailed 
train. 

“A Greek comitaji has amused himself 
by blowing up a little bridge and there 
has been an accident,’ volunteered the 
conductor. “And there will be a lot of 
work for us all!’ he added, gloomily. 

I sympathized. To my certain knowl- 
edge, that unfortunate man has not had 
more than three hours’ sleep in the last 
seventy-two. He is a conscientious fel- 
low and gets little pleasure out of life. 

At first sight it looked uncommonly 
like waiting there in that dried-up 
swamp until the line should be mended. 
As we were told that work had already 
been going on for four days, the prospect 
of assisting at its final completion was 
dismal in the extreme and the glory of 
early morning faded as spontaneously as 
it had been born. In fact, seldom have I 
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seen a landscape look so actively re- 
pellent. 

But the conductor took pity on our 
chagrin and said that it had been ar- 
ranged for the passengers in our train to 
exchange quarters with the fellow-ex- 
press homeward-bound from Constanti- 
nople, and that it was even at that 
moment waiting on the far side of the 
debris. “Ce n’est que moi qui dois trav- 
ailler!”’ he concluded, morosely, “ Vous, 
vous pourez aller déjeuner.”” So we went. 

The first cigarette was smoked in 
stumbling progress over displaced sleep- 
ers and scattered confusion of rails, 
bolts, and old iron. Some fifty hamals 
were working, in a desultory fashion, as 
hamals do, and a few Thracian soldiery 
helped by looking on. A slow string of 
improvised porterage began to take 
shape between the two trains, threading 
its way along a dusty pathway between 
the rushes. And a whole concourse of 
strange passengers, homeward-bound, 
began to circulate among us. 

We took a few photographs, and the 
hamals lined themselves up voluntarily, 
as they always do, in anxious, smiling 
array. At the last minute a couple of 
soldiers, who had been holding aloof 
from the picture in protfd consciousness 
of the superiority over their fellow-men 
that the possession of rifles gave them, 
unbent sufficiently to imply that they 
would like to be taken, too. 

Now we are started off again, none the 
worse, and with all our baggage intact, 
Inshallah! 

It would be idle for me to attempt to 
tell you where we are. The country is 
called Thrace. But I haven't a notion of 
whom it belongs to now, and there is 
nothing about the population to indicate 
nationality, for what little of it there is 
is as mixed in its accouterment as it 
sounds to be in its language. I distinctly 
heard a lot of people this morning talk- 
ing Greek. But if Turkey is at war with 
Greece this sounds tactless, to say the 
least of it. Anyway, it is very peaceful 
and rather attractive, though barren. 
The weather is gorgeous. We cross the 
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Turkish frontier somewhere around 
lunch time and are supposed to reach 
Constantinople in time for dinner. This 
first of my letters will leave Constanti- 
nople in the Embassy bag some time 
this week. I shall keep up with a sort of 
daily diary so long as daily life continues 
to hold a modicum of interest. 

My next from the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, for we are approaching the Turk- 
ish frontier and this land of memory 
needs a whole letter to itself. 

In all friendship. 


D. K. 


Pera Patace Horer, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
November 5th. 


My pear ——: Do you know what real 
ghosts are? They are by no means the 
visitation from spirits of another world 
and of another time such as they are 
popularly credited to be. I have found 
that out to-day. Cold, mocking, jibber- 
ing ghosts are merely memories of one’s 
deadest youth and its companions, called 
into being among familiar, yet meta- 
morphosed surroundings. 

This hotel . . . it hurts most unbe- 
lievably to find myself too well developed 
to fit comfortably into the little alcoves 
which glimpse from the premier into 
the rez de chaussée of parquet floor and 
well-remembered decoration. People 
dance there now as people did fourteen 
years ago; but the people of fourteen 
years ago were my parents and my 
friends; the dancers of to-day are 
strangers, and I resent their presence 
bitterly. I used to creep here, surrep- 
titiously, after my supper, on those gala 
nights, having spent a long day helping 
to decorate this caravanserai for some 
diplomatic or charitable function, to 
watch the grown-ups enjoy themselves. 
When discovered, I used to be sent to 
bed, or given an ice, according to the 
mood of those same grown-ups who 
made my world. 

Constantinople is ruined. I have been 
in it but three short hours, but felt the 
first anachronism ten minutes before the 
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train reached it. Out in the suburbs, on 
the turn around the Golden Horn where 
one was wont to catch the first soul- 
satisfying peep of the outlines of Seraglio 
Point, I saw the headlights, heard the 
hooting of a motor car! 

It is but recently that I looked for- 
ward, with a certain pride, to the coming 
of that moment in my life when I should 
be able to refer, in languid fashion, to 
“ten years ago” because I thought to 
do so with conviction spelled maturity. 
I know better now. It creates a bitter 
pang, this realization of the passage of a 
decade. 

I had not thought that Constantinople 
could ever change! It has been such a 
wonder dream of mine, this city and its 
memories of mist and gold. 

Three hours have passed, however, 
the first shock is over, and I am trying 
to pull myself together, trying to admit 
that the modern monstrosity of bricks 
and mortar that now links Pera to 
Stamboul spells progress, civilization. 
Galata Bridge, that passageway of tribes 
and potentates, the rumbling of whose 
worm-eaten plankings used to awe my 
childish perceptions of the grandiose, has 
become a footpath termed unsafe for 
traffic. The cobbled streets are made 
hideous by electric tramways. I am 
trying to persuade myself that I don’t 
yearn for the hubbub of their good old 
stones. 

As I write, an ambitious band is play- 
ing ragtime to the parquet, a hetero- 
geneous crowd is dining and making con- 
versation in what used to be a small 
black hole of an eating room where noth- 
ing more inspiring than an omelette or 
a stuffed rissole ever saw the light of 
day. Now—shades of every night club 
in every second-rate capital! . . 

Enough of reminiscences and carping 
contrast. Here’s for the present. Very 
good it is, too. We were met at the 
station, cared for and looked after as 
people with letters to one of our em- 
bassies always are. With our luggage 


intact, we got to the hotel in time to have 
really luxurious baths before dinner. 
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I had been told that it would cost us 
a fiver a day to live here. This must be 
an inaccuracy. The cashing of our one 
ten-pound cheque has produced a volume 
of paper currency that appears quite in- 
exhaustible. Certainly the dinner has 
not affected it at all. If that preposter- 
ous band were not playing so energeti- 
cally, I should abandon this scribbling 
and go to bed. As it is, the gloomy reali- 
zation has come that Saturday night 
does not affect hours of revelry in Mus- 
sulman countries which keep the Friday 
holy. Consequently, I feel that this cus- 
tom of Sundays immune from Christian 
restrictions will be one of the few (be- 
cause, under the circumstances, so un- 
welcome) that we shall discover to have 
survived the war. 

I can’t see anything out of my window 
but two English advertisements. No 
less than three Greek ménages, however, 
can see me and are making the most of 
their opportunities for scrutiny. Good 
night! Perhaps the morning will show 
me something that I remember, some- 
thing that I cherish and that the new era 
of Inter-Allied Control has not been sin- 
gle-minded enough to kill? 


November 6th. 

The sun is setting upon what has 
been, in a way, one of the saddest days 
of my life. And yet I would not have 
foregone the living of it; therefore it has 
been well spent. # 

We were stirred at an early hour this 
morning by a warning signal of the 
changed régime. <A telephone message 
to the effect that the British High Com- 
missioner did us the honor to invite us 
to dine. This, besides being a great per- 
sonal kindness, sounds a welcome note 
from the snobbish point of view, for it 
gives us status in a hotel that appeared 
inclined to look askance at cheques. But 
it took me quite a few moments to real- 
ize both that it really was a telephone 
message, and that the head of the British 
Mission here bears a new title nowadays. 
He will not be called ambassador until 
the peace is signed. 


We strolled round to the Embassy 
this morning to inquire about our tickets 
to Smyrna, and found that all requisite 
trouble had been taken, with the usual 
official forethought. There, much to my 
surprise—for I had gone to bed last 
night determined to picture myself to 
myself as in a land of strangers—I met 
several old friends. One of these inquired 
as to our program for the day, and I 
volunteered that I had planned a slow 
perambulation up the Bosphorus in some 
kind of a boat, possibly one of the penny 
steamers that used to do the trip most 
satisfactorily when I was young. As 
soon as I had spoken I realized that I 
was behind the times: 

““Not—not in one of those dirty old 
‘ sherkhats’?’’ was my friend’s astounded 
query. 

“No, no, of course not!’’ I prevari- 
cated, hastily (though it was exactly 
what I had meant). “I thought perhaps 
... a nice caique?” (this very tenta- 
tively). 

“No one goes in caiques now!” he told 
me, brusquely, as he might have said, 
no one wears any clothes nowadays. 
And the effect upon me was extin- 
guishing. 

“One goes in a car,” he added, kindly, 
‘and it takes only thirty-five minutes.” 

To cut a pathetic story short, we went 
ina motor. The only thing that cheered 
me up about the idea was the look of 
the machine. It appeared strong, but 
a bit tired, as if it and the roads of the 
Bosphorus had not agreed too well. 
Deduction—that some roads would not 
prove entirely unrecognizable to my 
homesick soul. 

Fourteen years ago Pera died away on 
an upward slope with expiring gasps of 
masonry which were casually scattered 
barracks. What road there was, crum- 
bled off in small forked streaks of dust— 
little hill pathways that curved and lost 
themselves in various directions. One 
single track, defined by a double row of 
trees, was known in the various summer 
villages as “the way to town by road.” 
Everybody who possessed the spirit of 
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adventure traveled it once, in a native 
araba, to see what it was like. No one 
was ever known to go a second time. 
This was the road along which we were 
taken to-day. How the four tires sur- 
vived it I cannot conceive; no descrip- 
tion of mine can do the track sufficient 
injustice. 

We passed my old home of 1900, my 
old home of 1908, the old homes of all 
who were once my good friends and are, 
perhaps, good friends no longer, for I 
have never seen them since. And each 
in turn looked drearier, more desolate, 
Familiar landmarks had 
vanished. Others, actively repellent, 
had taken their place. Where, as chil- 
dren, we used to gallop on the green- 
sward in the early morning, was a golf 
links with people playing golf. Where 
once had grown and flourished a fruit 
seller's hovel under flowering acacia 
trees, was.a British Red Cross installa- 
tion. And where one halted, in the good 
old days, at the halfway monument to 
some departed sultan, was a veterinary 
hospital. 

Progress, sanitation everywhere—and 
beauty dying! Buyukdére, always a Rus- 
sian village, was full of Russians. But 
the inhabitants of our day were brilliant, 
opulent, strong in their knowledge that 
the Black Sea and the southern riches of 
their country flanked their palaces of 
painted wood in spirit of proximity, if 
not in fact. The Russians there to-day 
were fugitives, furtive and poverty 
stricken, living on sufferance as another 
name for charity. I have since been told 
that there are nearly thirty thousand 
Russians of Denikin’s army refuged here, 
all of them without visible means of 
support. 

The intermediate passages of the 
afternoon, when I stopped the car near 
our dismantled garden in Therapia and 
allowed myself to wander there for a 
brief half hour among its ruined roses, 
could interest nobody except myself. 
Besides, to that self they are sacred. 
Suffice it that I do not wish to live in 
those places again. One flower was 


more dead. 
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picked and given me by some one who 
remembered my father. That flower 1] 
shall keep, but all other recollections 
were buried, very dark and deep. 
Came the moment for departure and 
the homeward drive. I felt we could not 
face the hills again, and I did want S. 
to see something more mteresting. For 
one wild moment I thought of taking 
my penny steamer, after all, for it passed 
us as we stood on the quay and my in- 
formant at the Embassy had libeled the 
poor little thing most infamously. It 
was almost the only living relic that 
looked just as it used to do fourteen 
years ago! Then I remembered that the 
journey used to take a long time and 
that we wanted to see the sun set over 
the Golden Horn. So I asked our Rus- 
sian driver whether there was not a way 


home along the water’s edge. ‘‘ Water? 
Yes. Anywhere. Anyway!” was his 


encouraging reply. And we started. 

Now that we are safely home again, 
I am ready to say that I enjoyed it. S. 
says the same. But if I had to live here 
now I would walk rather than motor! 
It was the most dangerous drive that I 
have ever embarked upon in my life, 
and can be best described by stating 
that it was the kind that had to be pur- 
sued unto the bitter end, once one has 
started, because one could not have 
turned round. Neither could one have 
passed, except at very rare intervals, any 
conveyance traveling in a reverse direc- 
tion. Luckily, we met none. The quay 
was just wide enough for an expert 
driver to keep four wheels on the road. 
And this same road was cobbled moun- 
tainously where it had not fallen away 
into holes. 

Incidentally, we burst three inner 
tubes inside the first half hour. But 
what we saw was worth the emotion, 
now that the emotion is over and mem- 
ory remains. 

At the present moment I don’t believe 
that there is a nationality or a profession 
on the globe that is not represented by 
both sexes and several generations in the 
suburbs and purlieus of this city. The 
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maelstrom of human traffic began to 
make itself noticeable just after we had 
passed under the shadow of the seven 
towers of Roumeli Hissar, halfway down 
the Bosphorus. These, secure in medize- 
val dignity, still frown serenely from out 
their cypress frame across to the minor 
forts of Anatoli Hissar on the Asiatic 
side of the Straits, and gave me one more 
brief backward glimpse (such as I have 
sworn to deny myself) of what was once 
and can never be again. 

Staggering anachronisms—such as a 
complete motor-repair installation of 
granite, rubbing shoulders, on the one 
side with the vine-roofed booth of a 
vender of entrails, on the other with a 
shanty marked, “BEER. Only genuine 
English, London.’’— “‘ BAR’’— confront 
oneateveryturn. Adoubletramway line 
has been laid along three or four miles of 
the water’s edge. There is no room for 
traffic to pass on either side of it, so 
these rail emplacements carry, besides 
their legitimate load of clanging, over- 
crowded trams, innumerable lorries, 
arabas by the score, donkey caravans, 
ambulances, herds of goats, sheep, troops 
of children, soldiers, sailors, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews. My dear! the list 
would fill ten pages of type! 

I may be maligning, criminally, any 
official order that holds sway. Of things 
official I do not presume to judge. But 
to the mere private individual this place 
spells neither the heaven that it used 
to be, nor the hell at which it seems to 
hint—just purgatory, which is polyglot 
hurrying, without aim or object, to and 
fro. 

When we got back to our hotel (in an 
araba, by the way, for the brave car died 
with the bursting of its fourth and last 
tube two miles from home) we climbed 
to the fifth floor in search cf a sunset 
and a view. The lights were disap- 
pointing, for clouds had gathered in the 
Sea of Marmora to obscure them, but 
one thing remains here that neither man 
nor time nor brass buttons can alter, 
and that is the ethereal outline of a real 
old Turkish minaret silvering into the 


evening sky from behind the solid black- 
ness of proportioned dome and cupola. 
The most idealistic silhouette that 
unidealistic man has yet conceived, they 
stand, still, sublime in cool fragility, 
rivaling the cypresses on Seraglio Point. 
And so they will stand fourteen years 
hence, when some one in as regretful 
passing as was my reminiscent pilgrim- 
age this afternoon, stands to lament the 
yesterday that will have, by that time, 
become for them my own to-day. 


November 7th. 

This has been a better day! Our kind 
friends at the Embassy gave us a cavass, 
and we set out early and full of hope to 
cross the bridge and visit old Stamboul. 
It is idle to suggest that we were sys- 
tematic sightseers. One short morning 
would have been, for such a purpose, 
entirely inadequate. But I wanted a 
bird’s-eye impression of all that I once 
knew so well and had forgotten. 

At least the native city has not 
altered. <A feeling of somewhat dolce 


far niente descends upon one with the 


passing of the bridge. There people still 
wander aimlessly, in the middle of the 
road, without fear of being crushed or 
deafened. And turbaned dignitaries sit 
in alcoves, reading what one hopes is the 
Koran, but is probably the Vie Parisi- 
enne. There, also, one can find a few 
real, old-fashioned Turkish women who 
smoke in public and wear the chardaf 
modestly, to their entire disfigurement, 
but to their souls’ salvation. Besides, 
it had been raining in Pera when we left 
it and the sun arrived tactfully to shine 
upon us here. 

San Sofia brooded in golden dignity 
and | listened, yet once again, to a whin- 
ing guide retailing the good old tales 
which are its story. He showed us, with 
the identical gestures of the past, the 
spot where Mahommed I left the impress 
of his sacred hand as he rode triumphant 
into the Christian church, over the 
bodies of the dead and dying. His 
charger kicked the cornice and his saber 
slashed another marble column, all at 
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the same instant; and I was left think- 
ing to-day, just as I used to be of old, 
that the Conqueror’s charger must have 
been a very well-developed horse! 

But San Sofia is lighted by electric 
bulbs nowadays, and the myriad little 
glass lamps are emptied of their sweet 
olive oil. So the mystic shadows that 
flickered over the midnight services will 
flicker thus no more, hinting at seeret 
passages and crime. 

There were no pigeons left to flutter in 
the courtyard of the pigeon mosque. 
Sensible creatures! They don’t like sol- 
diers and motor lorries, and I was told 
that they have all migrated to Ayub, a 
cemetery at the final curve of the Golden 
Horn. Beggars importuned us still, but 
unconvincingly, and the lepers crouched 
no more. For these two facts one can be 
profoundly grateful. 

We inspected the library and were 
shown a fifteenth-century Koran and a 
vellum tome of Persian miniatures far 
more lovely than any I ever saw in 
Persia. And then, after a respectful 
tribute to the tomb of a sultan who had 
one hundred and thirteen children, quite 
a number of whom he murdered, we 
drove once round the Hippodrome, dis- 
missed the cab, and plunged into the 
bazaars. 

There, thank God, the past will always 
be the present until oblivion covers both. 
The same old junk decked out for sale, 
the same bright shafts of filtered sun- 
light where motes dance joyously, proud 
of having turned visible at last. Greasy 
paving stones and rotting beams, scoun- 
drelly venders of meretricious ware, 
donkey boys, and sweetmeat sellers—I 
salute you all. May you continue in- 
definitely to jostle and to shove, seminat- 
ing the while that individual, highly 
spiced aroma which to some of us spells 
“atmosphere” and to others just— 
germs. 

Knowing myself, alas, too well, of old, 
[ had taken with me hardly any money. 
What I had I spent. This in the first 


ten seconds by the carpet sellers’ booths. 
I have since been told, by a knowledg- 
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able person, that I got a bargain for my 
four pounds ten. It was a little crimson- 
silk rug with blue and jade-green border, 
worn in places and rather tired to the 
feel. But it was the first sample that 
met my eye of real old-rose color lit by 
one becoming beam of sunshine from a 
hole in the roof. It was thrust under my 
nose by the owner of it, who needed 
the money, and I remembered how, 
years ago, some passing Americans had 
bought a valuable diamond, in just this 
manner, for the proverbial song. Satis- 
fied and penniless, I carried it home and 
wrapped it up affectionately in my hold- 
all brought for just such a purpose. 

We spent the afternoon calling upon 
old friends, and subsequently, in the 
hotel, held quite a little reception. It is 
very cheering, this feeling that one is not 
entirely forgotten, and it has decided me, 
quite definitely, to go back to England 
again this way. So much for the change 
of mood that a little recognition brings 
one! 

More friends came to dinner and we 
broached two bottles of champagne. 
Then, full of the heartiest of cheer, we 
made for Top Khane, the port of em- 
barkation, in a couple of decrepit cabs. 
Here a launch was waiting to take us to 
our ship—just one more token of the 
courtesy which has been our portion 
here on every side. It is an Italian boat 
of the Lloyd Triestino line, the best of a 
very bad lot. I have had one look at 
our cabin and have decided that we are 
not going to spend at all a comfortable 
night. It is made for four people. If 
even one more woman attempts to come 
into it she is going to have an extremely 
unfriendly welcome. Two more would 
be an impasse. 

Our belated arrival proved very dis- 
turbing to the steerage, whose passen- 
gers had gone to bed with an abandon- 
ment such as the lower Eastern orders 
reserve quite particularly for their sea 
journeys. Men, women, and children 
were laid out in rows, misshapen sil- 
houettes in the half light, intrenched be- 
hind their bundles in snoring frowst. 
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I’m afraid that we woke them all up! 
The electric light in our cabin has gone 
out. To bed, perforce! 


November Sth. 

I am glad that I never cherished the 
illusion of spending a comfortable period 
of time in that infernal cabin; a prac- 
ticed eye had revealed most of its in- 
numerable deficiencies within the first 
ten seconds of being ushered into it. 
But what I had not realized was that it 
was situated next door to the donkey 
engine which loads the hold of our ship. 
The thing began cranking at five min- 
utes past four this morning, and at that 
hour precisely I woke up for good. At 
five I could stand it no longer; an in- 
definite lightening of the shadows an- 
nounced the dawn, so I decided to get 
up. 

There was no sunrise, for there was no 
sun. In fact, while I breakfasted, it 
began to pour rain. 

With the weighing of our anchor at 
10 a.m., however, the clonds broke and 
light gleamed in fitful patches from off 
the Sea of Marmora, for which we 
headed. We had just got our propeller 
well turning when it stopped. I had for- 
gotten the passport ceremony, so im- 
pressive at sea. No less than five officers 
of divergent Allied nationalities found 
therein their occupation for more than an 
hour and a half. Then, when every pas- 
senger had come under their scrutiny, 
when we felt that we could bear their 
presence in the only cabin for not one 
instant longer, they all began to drink 
coffee and liqueurs! 

I had just settled down to this type- 
writer, well surrounded by the gor- 
geous untidiness of blotting paper, foun- 
tain pen, and carbon-copy accessories, 
with half the crew gaping interestedly 
at the paraphernalia and its manipula- 
tion through the window, when I was 
politely requested to move, not my be- 
longings, but my person. This because 
the ship’s doctor respected my feminine 
modesty. 

“Three gentlemen vaccine are to be 


going,” he announced, mysteriously. 
“Not good lady here. Outside!” 

So I “outed.” As he left the door and 
six windows open and as there was noth- 
ing else for me to look at, I watched the 
ceremony of the three inoculations with 
interest and without shame. 

Finally, at noon, we steamed slowly 
out into the Sea of Marmora. Sunlight 
on the sea, a distant line of hills, and the 
somnolence born of excellent macaroni, 
cheese, and beer— Rothschild himself, on 
an exceedingly well-planned yachting 
trip, could net, in November, ask for 
more! 

It is a pleasant surprise to find out, 
too, that, in paying five pounds each for 
our tickets, we paid for a lot of quite 
good food as well. Luncheon was a sort 
of educational passage of time, for we 
employed it in trying to teach ourselves to 
sat spaghetti as professionally as did the 
other passengers. S. and I were flanked 
on either side by two very fat men who 
managed it like Italians, but made en- 
tirely Armenian noises the while, so we 
decided that the art was not entirely the 
secret of the Italian race. 


Later. 

Do you know, the Sea of Marmora is 
rather a dull place! I had forgotten how 
big it was or what a long time it took to 
get through it. In the old days we used 
to be taken yachting here, but on those 
occasions we skirted the coasts on either 
side and explored up the various gulfs 
and inlets. That was interesting, for the 
places were still rather wild, and foreign- 
ers rarely visited them unless it was with 
an escort. But this aimless expanse of 
amiable emptiness is so boring that I 
am putting my writing materials away. 


November 9th. 


We woke this morning to find narrow- 
ing land on either side, and I had the 
gloomy impression that we were to be 
several hours late, for we had been told 
last night that we should go through 
the Dardanelles just before breakfast. 
Much to our relief, however, I have now 
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discovered this land to be the beginning town pump. Our journey has all been 
of the Gulf of Smyrna. This is a mis- very pleasant, but I am glad that it is 
leading phrase, however, and I now re- over, glad that for thirty nights I shall 
member in the past having waited sev- not have to unroll my toothbrush from 
eral times, all teed up for departure, from among the folds of my nightgown, or ex- 
a ship that look five or six hours to get tricate my comb from inside my _bed- 


along this Gulf. 


room slippers. 


I shall close this letter to-day. There My best salaams, and my next will 
is no point in holding it over to describe follow in due course. 
an arrival that is as well known as the D. K. 


(To be continued) 


A BALLADE OF WATER LILIES 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


I WOKE at dawn, with troubled mind; 
The years seemed desolate and long, 
The way through thorny wastes to wind. 
Too drear to note the merry tongue 
Of earth that seemed all birds with song, 
Heedless amid the dews agleam 
I walked, then met a starry throng— 
White water lilies in the stream. 


Strange! from earth’s rough and bitter rind 
So fair an apparition sprung— 
My eyes, but now with sorrow blind, 
Remembered that I once was young, 
Forgot the weariness, and hung, 
Lost in the hallowed perfect dream 
Of those hushed flowers, a thousand strong— 
White water lilies in the stream. 


So, ’mid the city’s glare and grind, 
With hot noon like a brazen gong, 
Healing I carry, undivined 
Of the loud herd I walk among 
Peace that to holy thoughts belong; 
As in some leafy academe, 
My eyes that vision still prolong— 
White water lilies in the stream. 


ENVOI 

Prince, though our hearts be warped and wrong, 
Howe’er awry the cosmic scheme, 
Still bloom, amid a world of wrong, 
White water lilies in the stream. 
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BY BEATRICE RAVENEL 


ETER FORTUNE is not, I believe, 

a deliberate misleader. He merely 
weaves spells, and by the time one 
thing has led to another he has con- 
vinced himself, as well as you, that the 
whole story is authentic. 

My life is that of a fairly successful 
southern business man in a northern 
city. Every now and then I find myself 
worried, with the reiterated worry of an 
imperfect tooth, by a certain home- 
sickness. At least, it sounds more dig- 
nified to call it that. Its esoteric name 
is a hankering after romance. I confess 
without shame, because I am inclined to 
think that most people, in this respect, 
resemble me like brothers. Once I 
might have turned to some kind woman; 
but I have had my lesson. Now, I send 
a middle-aged wire to Peter, saying that 
I am running down to South Carolina 
for a few days. 

Peter welcomes one like an old 
shoe—two old shoes—and then leaves 
me alone. Half the time he forgets 
that I am on the premises, but is pleased 
when reminded of the fact. He pos- 
sesses the beautiful self-sufficiency of a 
magnolia tree. Oakridge is a good-sized 
plantation, not far from the coast, once 
devoted to the culture of rice, but now 
running mostly to ducks. At one time, 
after the bottom fell out of the rice 
business, Peter and his negroes shot 
ducks for the market, and made a better 
thing out of it. 

Two years ago, however, he sold the 
superb Fortuné place in the North 
Carolina mountains, near Grayrocks, 
and since then he doesn’t have to work 
for a living. He writes. . . . It would 
astonish anybody, except magazine edi- 
tors, to learn how many aging gentle- 
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men, tucked away in odd corners of the 
South, are dallying with the innocence 
of love, in the person of the Muse. Asa 
steady thing, they sing about the little 
birds and flowers, or idealistic political 
visions; but when they can bring them- 
selves to kicking over the traces and 
doing a dead heat along the vers libre 
course, it makes them feel real devils, 
and enormously lengthens their lives. 

Because it illustrates both the slack- 
ness and the horse sense of his character, 
I may mention the fact that Peter sank 
the greater part of the handsome sum he 
received in an annuity. God may know 
what became of the remainder, but the 
annuity, like the celebrated little water- 
course, is going on forever, because 
Peter will undoubtedly live that long. 

He has guns that I like and one dog 
that puts up with me, but it is not until 
evening that I get what I come for. In 
what would normally be the drawing- 
room, but is Peter’s lair, the long rows 
of books are drawn up behind us like a 
sympathetic Preetorian Guard. A kind 
of bivouac is cleared about the fireplace. 
There are such charming Adam pilasters 
and garlands under the mantel that it 
actually hurts you to put your feet up 
on it. 

You never say, “Tell me a tale of 
your honorable ancestors, Peter,’’ be- 
cause that isn’t the way. You begin 
with triggers or subsoils, or anything, 
and before you know it Peter is in mid- 
channel or field, if you insist. All of his 
stories are not for the open. Being 
excessively numerous, Peter’s forbears 
are of all kinds. Some of them were 
mirrors of chivalry, while others—well, 
you know the scurrilous sort of people 
that used to write memoirs. 
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The evening I'm telling about, Peter 
had the manners to push aside the book 
he was reading and shove the cigars over. 
He smokes a corncob himself. On the 
gate-table between our two armchairs 
reposed a Sheffield waiter (the copper 
showing through like an island maiden 
through her insufficient draperies) which 
contained what a Dickens person might 
have called “the usual.” 

“That Madeira,”’ I observed, as the 
firelight struck it, “is the precise color 
of the water in the Devil’s Yawn.” 

The Devil’s Yawn is a gap in the 
mountains of North Carolina. Over it 
runs a particularly nasty little terrace, 
jutting out of the slope, and enlivening 
a path that leads into the old Grayrocks 
property. At the bottom a _ skulking 
creek slinks like a guilty conscience. The 
terrace is about wide enough for two 
horsemen to pass each other. 

“So it is,” agreed Peter. ‘At sunset. 
Same cairngorm and banked-fire effect. 
I thought Madeira rather a cheerful 
color. What made you mention it? ... 
Did I ever tell you the story of the 
Devil’s Yawn 


and my _ great-grand- 
uncle Sebastian? He died eighteen 


thirty-three.” 

“No,” I answered, not too eagerly. 
It doesn’t do to spoil Peter. 

“He foolishly left a diary, a kind of 
log, as you might expect,” pursued 
Peter, as though I knew the man as well 
as he did. “I burned it. Just as com- 
fortable not to let these things get out of 
the family.” (I am not in the family.) 
He puffed meditatively. “When my 
twice-removed uncle Sebastian came 
home from privateering, after 1812, with 
the most ravishing young wife he had 
picked up heaven knows where, and 
began to spend more money than any- 
body else, it called for remark. Gray- 
rocks was a rich settlement, too. You 
know it began really as a South Carolina 
summer colony. Some lived there all 
the year around, which didn’t in the 
least make them North Carolinians. 
Even the church, after it was built, was 
under our bishop.” 
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“Did he spend doubloons and half- 
moidores?” I inquired. 

“Don’t get lyrical. Those went out 
of circulation years before. No, good 
gold guineas. But, in spite of his lavish- 
ness, the young wife must have found it 
dismal. Estates were wide apart. A 
round of morning calls was a journey. 
When you drove to a ball or treat you 
must have carried outriders and a 
mechanic along, in case a wheel came 
off the coach. He imported a coach, at 
the cost of a hundred-odd tierces of rice 
from Oakridge. He owned this place, 
too. No amount of scenery could have 
made up for the close little intimate 
circle the girl must have left. For com- 
pensation, wherever she went she was 


favorita, as she would have said, in her 


pretty foreign way. There isn’t any 
picture of her. He is said to have 
destroyed them after her death. But 
tradition has it that she looked like a 
cross between a tropical lily and a racer. 
Her head was set that way, and her feet 
were scarcely set on the ground at all. 
She danced, when they pressed her, 
marvelous solo things with searfs and 
shawls, but all (as one surviving letter 
bears witness, written by a neighbor 
vastly elegant and ladylike. When it 
came to her eyes, young men gazed 
deeply into them once, and then went 
out into the moonlight and swore.” 

“Satisfying.” I seldom interrupt with 
more than one word. Two are enough 
to defleat the current. 

“Utterly.”” Peter poked the fire mus- 
ingly. “I am glad that she is no an- 
cestress of mine. I can appreciate her 
memory without any Freudian compli- 
cations. Well, she didn’t get to such 
functions as there were very often. 
Uncle Sebastian had reached that age, 
more than double hers, when he preferred 
his own effortless society. Besides, he 
had thrown himself with the passion 
you find only in the retired seafaring 
person, into the adventure of landscape 
gardening. He brought out fine things 


from England for the house;.and the 
girl looked at the hills through lace and 
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lounged on brocade, while others were 
content with dimity and chintz, but for 
the grounds he went farther afield. In- 
stead of letting the native rhododendron 
and catalpa show what they could do, 
he took all the trouble in life to make 
things grow that didn’t want to. He 
brought orchids from Honduras, and 
true yerba plants from Paraguay, and 
palms from Cuba. One would have 
sworn that he was trying his ’prentice 
hand on them in order to learn some way 
of acclimatizing his own exotic. 

“IT understand how she felt. I’m 
miserable myself, too far above tide- 
water. ... . To see, not the horizon, 
like the marches between the country 
of dreams and ours, but the mountain 
wall, so uncompromising, so there—it 
crushed her, it beat her down to the 
earth.” 

“Name?” I queried. 

“Lola. Dolores with a Maria in front 
of it, like all those South Americans. 
She had got to the staring stage before 
the neighborhood—none too scattered 
for gossip—began to preen itself for 
something to happen. You know, when 
a woman sits by the window and stares 
her soul through unfocused eyes out of 
her body. Then—” 

“Enter—”’ 

“Exactly. One afternoon Uncle Se- 
bastian was hanging over a round bed of 
particolored plants, like a painter over 
his palette, meditating an indefensible 
scheme. You would have known that 
he had once owned a quarterdeck and 
every living thing within hearing. A fine 
figure of a man, dashed with—call it 
romance—the quality that had turned 
him to flowers and the capture of an 
exquisite young wife. 

“Don’t make any mistake, because 
this is important. Plenty of middle- 
aged men are liable to marry pretty 
girls, without too much fastidiousness 
in regard to the type; but the miracu- 
lousness of his prisoner was in no wise 
wasted on Uncle Sebastian. There is a 
lot of talk nowadays about the repre- 
hensible egotism of considering your 





wife quite your most intimate property. 
Right or wrong, when it came to the 
sense of ‘What's mine’s mine,’ and the 
point of honor, no Castilian hidalgo had 
it worse than this South Carolinian. 
“That afternoon he raised his eyes, 
confused with colors, and saw an as- 
tounding sight. A young man, wild of 
eye and disheveled of aspect, was ad- 
vancing toward him, over the grass. 
Across his outstretched arms lay Lola, 
limp and unconscious. After she had 
been transferred to her lawful protector 
the explanation was forthcoming. She 
had been riding, with old Mingo as 
bodyguard. In spite of his pleading, she 
had insisted upon urging her horse 
around the path over the Devil's Yawn. 
It has a handrail now, as you know, but 
then it was naked to the world. Just as 
she reached the farther side a handsome 
young stranger rose out of the bushes. 
Selim, her horse, shied—a nervous, high- 
strung beast—by Mogul out of Lucasta, 
one of that Charleston bunch owned 
by—” 

“Skip the pedigrees,” I groaned. 
When Peter gets on dead-and-gone 
Jockey Club history he can run all 
night. 

“All right, if you don’t want to know. 
Selim shied. When two of his feet were 
over the edge the lady fainted. For- 
tunately, she swayed in the right direc- 
tion. The interesting stranger got her 
out of the saddle, and carried her home.” 

“And the horse?” 

“By some miracle and Mingo’s help, 
he righted himself. But of course, he 
was ruined as a riding-horse. The young 
man also appeared much shaken. It 
turned out that he was their nearest 
neighbor, but as he had just returned 
from making the grand tour, this ex- 
traordinary call was the first he had paid. 
Wealthy Carolinians still sent their sons 
to Eton and Oxford, though less fre- 
quently than formerly. Anyway, he 
arrived at the happy moment.” 

“Name,” I asked again. 

“One of those Nugents from St. John’s 
Parish, Berkeley. De Lisle was his 
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lovely name. He was a good-looking 
young seamp, of course, and traveled, 
and glancing about for a flame. And he 
was a spring in the desert to the drooping 
spirits of Lola. (I can’t think of her as 
my aunt Dolores, and I don’t try.) You 
may imagine the course of events. Be- 
fore long he was the tame friend of the 
And the moon, as is well known, 
shines nearly every night in the moun- 
tains. Frequently there is even a day- 
moon. 

“And the husband?” 

“There is no doubt that he chafed. 
He became touchy. It is difficult to ask 
the man who has saved the life of your 
spouse to keep out of her drawing-room. 
But suddenly, for reason, the 
visits dropped off; the half-formal rela- 
tion was re-established. Lola, the re- 
lieved husband decided, must, like a 
discreet and virtuous woman, have given 
the puppy a lesson. Her own spirits 
were more equable than they had ever 
been. So serene was the domestic atmos- 
phere that he took advantage of it to 
travel down to the coast, where some 
business transactions would be all the 
better for his presence. Old Mingo, 
being his body-servant, and only detailed 
as the mistress’s groom because of the 
stability and resourcefulness of his char- 
acter, would ordinarily have gone with 
him. Because of the sparsely settled 
countryside, however, Uncle Sebastian 
decided to leave him behind as a sort of 
intendant and protector of the house- 
hold. Mingo had never gone to sea with 
him, but had, as it were, inherited him, 
having been servant to Uncle Sebastian’s 
father. 

“My uncle Sebastian came home of a 
late September afternoon, just about 
sunset. Instead of taking the broad 
road, he allowed himself to be beguiled 
into the short cut over the Devil’s Yawn. 
He was impatient to see his wife. Some- 
thing in the rich wonder of the flushed 
sky and the goldening woods made her 
vivid to his mind. As he rode slowly 


house. 


some 


from one side a man came crouching 
They met 


toward him from the other. 
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in the middle, over the darkening void, 
where the sunset was stirring the air 
into a queer, rufous uneasiness. 

‘Well, Mingo,’said his master. Except 
that his face had gone stiff, he expressed 
nothing of his realization that something 
must be bitterly wrong. He even kept 
up his careful gentling of the horse's 
neck, although the animal stood tract- 
ably enough. 

“With his head bowed and his hand 
nervously rubbing the pommel, the old 
man, in what words he had, told his 
master the truth. When he ended there 
was no doubt left in the mind of either, 
none at all. 

“Over the negro’s shoulder my uncle 
Sebastian could see the same treacherous 
riot of color that had so taken him. Be- 
low, the flesh-soft ruddy depths seemed 
sucking impatiently, like an animal’s 
gullet. His eyes traveled to the brown 
hand near his knee. 

“*Where did you say?’ he demanded, 
suddenly. 

“The old summer-house, near the 
Nugent borders of the property? Yes, 
a good, lonely place, where the servants 
had no business and seldom passed. The 
sardonic thought struck him that to con- 
duct an intrigue on a populated planta- 
tion took finesse. 

“*Does anyone else know—suspect?’ 
His voice was thoughtful. 

“*No, Cap'n; no, Maussa, nobody 
know. I know ’cause I watch. You 
say, Mingo, you in charge 0’ yo’ missis. 
You ‘countable tome. You see no harm 
come toshe ... I watch . . . Nobody 
know ‘tall, *ceptin’ me?’ 

“*You have been a faithful servant, 
Mingo,’ said the deadly quiet voice. 
‘Hold out your hands—both of them.’ 

“Even through his distress the negro’s 
eyes brightened. His master drew a red- 
netted purse from his pocket, slipped the 
rings slowly aside and emptied out a 
little pile of gold pieces. He turned as if 
to pour them into the cupped palms 
which Mingo held at the level of his 
wrinkled black chin. Instead, my uncle 
Sebastian’s arm shot out in a violent 
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push. Frantic fingers snatched at the 
unsupporting air as the old man toppled 
backward. At the savage yell that came 
from the chasm, reverberating weirdly 
from the slope, the horse started and 
reared. After his rider had persuaded 
him along the terrace and thrown the 
rein over a branch that overhung the 
solid ground beyond, both stood for a 
long minute, shaking and_ listening. 
Then Uncle Sebastian came back on foot 
and peered over the edge. Far below, a 
mass, too unnatural-looking to be a rock, 
sprawled in the water. If the fall had 
not killed Mingo, he would at least be 
safely drowned. Nothing like remorse 
or even horror touched the cold purpose 
of the captain’s mind. He had done a 
thing which had to be done, and he 
had accomplished it in a workmanlike 
manner. 

“In spite of a curious duality, his 
brain functioned perfectly. If he rode 
up to the house a dozen negroes would 
go scattering in search of the mistress. 
Turning into the woods, he again dis- 
mounted, reasonably near the summer- 
house. He approached with the discre- 
tion of an Indian. Light persisted in 
the air, the exquisite gold incandescence 
that takes a long time to fade. He sta- 
tioned himself behind the curving holly 
hedge which led to the tiny porch. Lola 
had pronounced the place gloomy and 
overhung, but to his sharpened percep- 
tion it seemed full of a hateful restrained 
joy. like a hidden glow. Perhaps the 
late-blooming flowers which had formed 
their clusters during his absence, created 
the delusion. 

“At last the door opened. Two came 
out. Then, it was not so much that the 
man held out his arms and the woman 
fell into them, as that they threw them- 
selves together. My uncle Sebastian 
stepped from his ambush and waited. 

“They faced him for a second’s eter- 
nity. The woman dropped on the steps 
and pressed her face into her knees. One 
would have said that she was bitingthem. 
Nugent stood, braced. 

“The curious division in his brain 


touched the husband’s mood with a grim 
humor. It occurred to him that the 
voung man was trying to lay hold, in his 
whirling world, of the proper phrase, the 
perfect tradition. 

“Mr. Nugent,’ he suggested, as 
gently as a velvet paw, ‘vou are, of 
course, about to assure me of the entire 
innocence—in spite of the oddness of 
appearances—of the touching scene 
which I have been so maladroit as to 
witness.’ 

***T do assure you, sir,’ the other broke 
in with passion. ‘I swear to you that 
your wife—’ 

“**No,’ said my uncle Sebastian softly. 
His hand rose like the most deliberate 
portent, like finality without appeal. 
‘Not my wife. : 

“There was a moment of stark silence. 
Lola was on her feet, her eves wide with 
shock, the sense of what she had heard 
soaking into her consciousness. 

“*T have no authority, either civil or 
religious, to detain this lady, if she 
wishes to exchange my protection for 
yours. I regret her decision  infi- 
nitely 2. 

“The formal, ironical voice trailed 
away. The girl’s gasping breath tried 
to shape itself into words, her eves con- 
tracted and spat fire. ‘It is a lie,’ she 
whispered. It was like a last confession 
into which the dying put all the life that 
is left them. She caught Nugent’s arm 
and shook it in her fierce desire to con- 
vince. Then her tone rose almost into a 
shriek. ‘Do not believe him! It is a 
lie!” She panted, her fingers working at 
her throat, as she picked the English 
phrases out of the torrent of Spanish 
that rose to her lips. ‘We were married 


at Puerto San José¢, in Venezuela .. . 
Padre Emanuelo married us .. . at 


the church of Santa Maria Dolores. You 
know it—you know it!’ The long- 
drawn gasp she launched at her husband 
was like a curse. ‘Do not believe him. 
You do not know him—him! Privateers 
they call themselves—pirates, we call 





them. They take our gold, they burn 
our towns. My guardian was coman- 
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dante. He gave me to him to soften his 
heart because we were afraid. . . 


Five weeks—five weeks I had been from 
the convent when he saw me. He came 
into the patio of my guardian, Don 
Alfonso Gastone y Calderone. I had 
thought to be courted like other well- 
born girls, with flowers, with the guitar, 
to see him ride up and down the street, 
in front of my balcony, as is only genteel. 
But no, he came to my guardian, he came 
to me, he said, “* I will not wait. Give her 
to me . And... Don AI- 
fonso was afraid for the town. We are 
afraid of them, down there. She 
threw her small fists out, storm and 
righteous fury convulsing her. Then 
she wound her arms around her head, 
and hid her face against the porch 
pillar, uttering curious little animal 
moans. 

**T cannot but admire the discreet 
choice of proofs—which 
proved,’ observed my uncle Sebastian, 
conversationally. ‘A town which really 
was burned by pirates not long ago, in- 
cluding its churches and their records, 
no doubt. Witnesses, who either per- 
ished then or else were scattered to the 
four winds, because the place has not 
been rebuilt. There really was such a 
place,” he pursued, with middle-aged 
reasonableness. ‘With none too good a 
reputation either, even for a seaport, 
well known to sailor-men, and pur- 
chasers of suspicious goods and the like. 
It is true that I met this lady there.’ It 
was curious that he spoke only to the 
young man, and indeed looked only at 
him. ‘She was known then as the most 
celebrated dancer of the region—the 
beautiful Chiquita.’ 

“The girl thrust herself in front of 
Nugent, forcing him to look into her 
burning eyes. * You do not believe him,’ 
she asserted, rather than asked. ‘It is 
my word against his. I was no dancer, 
I was a lady. Padre Emanuelo married 
us.” 


now.” 


cannot be 


“He was trembling ever so slightly, 
but there was something ardently tender 
and rather nobly protective in the way 
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He ad- 
vanced a pace toward the figure that the 
gathering dusk made more sin‘ster. I 


he put her gently behind him. 


believe her, he said. ‘You speak of 
proofs. Where are yours?’ 

“As sudden as the whisk of an un- 
sheathed claw the other’s voice rasped 
out. ‘You are my proof. Do you sup- 
pose if this woman were my wife, you 
would still be alive?’ 

““T am entirely at your service,’ 
replied young Mr. Nugent, with com- 
mendable coldness. He wheeled, and 
said to the girl, as naturally as possible, 
“Come.” It was as though he had added, 
“I think all good and no ill of you, but 
if, by some treason of his, you are free, I 
claim you.’ 

“*Wait,’ said my uncle Sebastian. 
The menace in his tone might have 
wakened a strange conjecture in the 
hearer’s mind. What background of 
flaming ships had lit the train of such 
brutal urgency? ‘I have, as I say, no 
right to keep her. But God forbid that 
I should be made ridiculous by her. The 
role of the deceived husband does not 
appeal to me. If she goes—if she goes— 
the world shall hear my side of the story. 
And the world will believe my side of 
the story.’ 

“He gave the two in the twilight 
leisure to digest this, thrusting his head 
forward to spy more narrowly upon their 
souls. The girl drew away and drooped 
against the railing of the porch. All the 
spirit was gone out of her. She leaned 
like a rag over the white bar, faded, 
drained, the embodiment of refusal and 
negation. 

“*T cannot go,’ she said in a dull 
whisper. 

“*Lola!’ the young man cried, hurt 
to the quick. 

“Her hands fell helplessly into a ges- 
ture that appealed to his intelligence. 
He must understand. Then she ex- 


plained, with a fine, childish simplicity, 
A lady 
But to be branded as an 
Her shoulders rose 
“You see that I cannot go.’ 


‘I could have gone with you. 
may do that. 
outcast—a dancer.’ 
wearily. 





GREAT-GRANDUNCLE SEBASTIAN 


She dragged herself forward, along the 
path that led home, passing her husband 
as though he had been one of the bushes. 
As my uncle Sebastian turned to follow, 
Nugent spoke. 

***T shall wait here,” he said. 

“Very late that night my uncle Sebas- 
tian came into his wife’s room. She was 
leaning over, all but into the fire, and 
she never moved until he had laid upon 
the logs, under her eyes, a folded docu- 
ment, ornamented with those flamboyant 
seals affected by Latin-American com- 
munities. He held her wild hands until 
he had watched it burn. 

**Tola,’ he said, heavily. ‘I should 
have preferred to hold you by affection, 
but a desperate man uses what weapons 
he—has.’”’ 

Peter Fortuné stopped. He leaned 
over the fire as the trapped girl must 
have done so often afterwards; as all 
baffled and wondering souls gaze into 
it, seeking some answer, or perhaps 
only some fellowship of suffering. 

“What happened afterward?” 

“Nobody knows,”’ answered Peter, 
absently. “The diary broke off there. 
The rest is conjecture. One thing that 
caused a nine-days’ wonder, however, 
was the disappearance of young Nugent 
that same night. It was supposed that 
he had left incontinently for parts un- 
known because of his hopeless tendre 
for a respectable married lady. Some- 
how,”’ glowered Peter, “I have an ex- 
traordinarily vivid ancestral memory— 
collateral ancestral, anyway—of a duel 
with Uncle Sebastian's traveling pistols, 
after the indispensable moon rose. And 
I rather fancy that the bed of parti- 
colored plants had never been so en- 
sanguinedly brilliant, so crying from 
the ground, you might say, as during the 
following season.” 

Ugh. And the lady?” 

Life is a damned queer thing,”’ sighed 
Peter, with vast originality. “Oh, I 
suppose she settled down, she settled 


“é 


down. Women have, after much worse 
experiences. But the staring habit grew 


on her, and she developed little eccen- 
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tricities. Occasionally—but only when 
they were alone—she called him de Lisle. 
I imagine that was when my uncle Se- 
bastian came into enjoyment of his own 
particular little hell.” 

I made a long arm and fished Peter's 
book from under the flotsam. It was 
quite what I had expected. 

“Peter,” I began. “I hate to east 
aspersions on your family bones, espe- 
cially when you clothe them just like a 
book, not leaving out even their inmost 
psychology. But that yarn is con- 
foundedly like one in some old Freneh 
memoirs. That cheap skate, de Roque- 
laure’s, to be exact. I have read it.” 

“So have I,” agreed Peter equably. 
“So had he. That, of course, was where 
he got the idea. You'll find his name 
inside the cover.” 

The faded ink-marks were full of 
idiosyncrasy, upstrokes like the salute, 
downstrokes with the heavy slash of a 
cutlass. It had all the look of the 
man. 

Somewhere in that disillusioning hour 
of the night when one’s circulation is 
lowest and one’s outlook most cynical, I 
was awakened by an anxious doubt. It 
refused to accept its clearance papers 
until they were made out in form. Fi- 
nally, to get rid of it, I reluctantly felt 
for my slippers with toes that were 
all thumbs, took the chased candlestick 
that had been beaten out of coin by a 
historic silversmith of Charleston, and 
started downstairs. 

I defy any burglar, even one with a 
side-taste for interpretative dancing, to 
make a good job of an old, black-cypress, 
plantation-house staircase. I could not 
seem to get the rhythm of it. Each step 
cracked, and each differently—like the 
pistol shot that starts a race. Peter 
called sleepily from his room that the 
plate was on the sideboard, convenient. 
I muttered something about matches. 
Then he added that clean glasses were 
there too. I hate to have my motives 
impugned, but it was impossible to 
justify myself. Besides, I 
avoiding a warm, live rug on 


was busy 
a landing. 
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The fire in the drawing-room. still 
smoldered, like the heart of a hospitality 
which I was outraging. Over the barri- 
cade of the backlog, as I poked it, the 
spurt of fat pine-knots aimed at the 
glasses of the bookcases and hit them. 
The books looked surprised to see me. 
The whole thing made me cringe inside. 

The passion for truth, however, is a 
devastating power which has no pa- 
tience with any obstacle, pious or other- 
I found the book. I turned to the 
Again it was just as I had 


wise. 
title-page. 
expected. 

The so-called memoirs of de Roque- 
laure were published in Cologne in sey- 
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enteen twenty-seven. Uncle Sebastian 
may, of course, have seen them. But 
this particular volume which bore his 
signature—a translation, I regret to 
say—was not given to the world until 
long after the middle of the last cen- 
tury. 

Great-granduncle Sebastian, as I but 
too plainly remembered, died in eight- 
een thirty-three. 

The thoroughness of the artist stops 
at nothing. Peter must have loved to 
write that autograph, not with any wish 
to deceive, but simply and solely to 
bring his story nearer to the heart’s 
desire. 


WINGS 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


HERE is a flock of weary birds, that go 
Not south, but westward, with the dying days; 
They fly in silence through the twilight ways, 
Sounding no call of joy, no cry of woe. 
One after one, like some thin river's flow, 
The line goes on, athwart the morning rays, 
Through the clear noonday, or the stormy haze, 
Still winging toward oblivion, mute and slow. 


No eyes shall follow them with kindling sight, 
And none shall know the seas where they are tost, 
When their spent pinions shall at last be furled 
From the long striving of their hopeless flight; 
For these are loves denied, and friendships lost, 
And all the unwanted treasures of the world, 





THE WOODS OF MAINE 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


| LAY listening to the rain spattering 

against the fly of the tent and drip- 
ping through the roof of birch leaves 
upon the sputtering fire and soaking 
down into the deep, spongy bottom of 
the forest—softly, as soft as something 
breathing and asleep. The guide and the 
boy beside me.were asleep, but I had 
been awakened by the rain. The rain 
always wakens me. And in my grave, 
I think, if I lie sleeping under a roof of 
forest leaves, I shall wake and listen 
when it rains. Before the stars sang to- 
gether the primordial waters made 
music to the rising land; before the 
winds came murmuring through the 
trees the waves were fingering the sweet- 
tuned sands strung down the sounding 
shores; and before the birds found their 
tongues, or the crickets their little fid- 
dles, or even the toad had blown his 
quavering conch, it had rained! And 
when it rained—and not until it rained— 
the whole earth woke into song. Mother 
of music is the water, and, for me, the 
sweetest of her daughters is the rain, and 
never sweeter, not even on the shingles, 
nor down the rolled, fevered blades of the 
standing corn, than in the deep woods 
at night upon the low roof of your tent. 

But suddenly the singing stopped, and 
the myriad rain-notes were turned to 
feet, tiny, stirring feet, creeping down 
the tent, skipping across the leaves, gal- 
loping over the forest floor, and jumping 
in and out of the fire. Then a twig 
snapped. Was that what had awakened 
me? I rose up on my elbow slowly. 
The tent flap was open; the woods were 
very dark, the dim light from above the 
roof of leaves and rain showing only 
shadows, and an ashen spot where the 
camp-fire still spluttered, and beyond 
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the ashen spot a shadow—different from 
the other shadows; a shape—a doe with 
big ears forward toward the fire! A bit 
of birch bark flared in the darkness, and 
the shape was gone. I could hear her 
moving through the ferns; hear her 
jump a fallen log and step out among the 
grating pebbles on the shore. Then all 
was still, except for the scampering rain, 
and the little red-backed wood-mouse 
among the camp tins, and the teeth of a 
porcupine chilled and chattering in the 
darkness at the big wood-mouse among 
the tins, and the rain running every- 
where. 

I dropped back upon my pillow and 
left off listening. How good the duffle- 
bag felt beneath my head! And the 
thick, springy bows of the fir beneath 
the bag, how good they felt—springs and 
mattress in one, laid underside up, 
evenly, and a foot deep, all over the tent 
floor! And how good they smelled! A 
bed of fir-balsam boughs is more than a 
bed; it is an oblation to Sleep, and not 
a vain oblation—after miles of paddling 
in live water or a day of trailing through 
the spruce and fir. 


There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
runs the song— 
t 
Into the land of my dreams. 


But, speaking of sleep, there is no trail, 
except a forest trail, that winds away to 
a land of such deep dreamlessness as that 
of a woodsman’s sleep; and no sleep 
from which a man will waken half so 
fragrant and refreshing as his. I do not 
wish to be carried to the skies “on 
flowery beds of ease,”’ but I should like 
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this fir-balsam bed, for two or three 
weeks every summer, in the woods of 
Maine. A reasonable and a wholesome 
wish that, as I lay there wrapped in the 
fragrant mantle of my couch, I coveted 
for city sleepers everywhere. 

The odors (we should spell them with 
a “u’’)—the odours of the big woods are 
so clean and pure and prophylactic! 
They clear the clogged senses, and keep 
them in a kind of antiseptic bath, wash- 
ing a coated tongue as no wine can wash 
it; and tingling along the most snarled 
of nerves, straightening, tempering, tun- 
ing them till the very heart is timed to 
the singing of the firs. My bed of boughs 
was a full foot deep, covering every inch 
of the bottom of the tent, fresh cut that 
evening, and so bruised with the tread- 
ing as we laid them that their smell, in 
the close, rainy air of the night, filled the 
tent like a cloud. I lay and breathed— 
as if taking a cure, this tent being the 
contagious ward of the great hospital, 
the Out-of-Doors. All around me poured 
the heavy, penetrating vapor distilled 
from the gums, and resins, and oils, and 
sweet healing essences of the woods, 
mingled here in the tent with the aro- 
matie balsam of the fir. I breathed it to 
the bottom of my lungs; but my lungs 
were not deep enough; I must breath it 
with hands and feet to get it all; but 
they were not enough. Then a breeze 
swept by the tent, pausing to lay its 
mouth over my mouth, and, catching 
away my little breath, breathed for me 
its own big breath, until my very bones, 
like the bones of the birds, were breath- 
ing, and every vein ran redolent of the 
breath of the fir. 

That breeze blew the sharp, pungent 
smell of wood smoke past the tent. I 
caught it eagerly—the sweet smoke of 
the cedar logs still smoldering on the 
fire. There was no suggestion of hos- 


pitals in this whiff, but camps, rather, 
and kitchens, altars, caves, the smoke of 
whose ancient fires is still strong in our 
nostrils and cured into the very sub- 
stance of our souls. 

I wonder if our oldest racial memory 
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may not be that of fire, and if any other 
form of fire, a coal off any other altar, 
‘an touch the imagination as the coals 
of a glowing camp-fire. And I wonder if 
any other odor takes us farther down our 
ancestral past than the smell of wood 
smoke, and if there is another smoke so 
sweet as cedar smoke, when the thin, 
faint wraith from the smoldering logs 
curls past your tent on the slow wind of 
the woods and drifts away. 

It does not matter of what the fire is 
built. I can still taste the spicy smoke 
of the sage-brush in my last desert 
ramp. And how hot that sage-brush 
fire! And as sweet as the spicy sage, is 
the smell in my nostrils of the cypress 
and gum in my camp-fires of the South. 
Swamp or desert or forest, the fire is the 
lure—the light, the warmth, the crackle 
of the flames, and the mystic incense of 
the smoke rising as a sweet savor to the 
deities of the woods and plains. 

It is the camp-fire that lures me to the 
woods when I might go down to the sea. 
I love the sea. Perhaps I fear it more; 
and perhaps I have not yet learned to 
pitch my tent and build my fire upon the 
waves; certainly I have not yet got used 
to the fo’e’s’le smell. For, of all foul 
odors known to beast or man, the inde- 
scribable stench of the fo’c’s’le is to me 
the worst. What wild wind of the ocean 
can blow that smell away? When bilges 
are sprayed with attar of roses, and 
fo’c’s’les sheathed in sandalwood, and 
sailors given shower-baths and open 
fires, I shall take a vacation before the 
mast; but until then give me_ the 
woods and my fir-bough bed, and my 
fire of birch and cedar logs, and the rain 
upon my tent. 

When I woke at dawn it was still rain- 
ing; and off and on all day it rained, 
spoiling our plans for the climb up 
Spencer Mountain and keeping us close 
to camp and the drying fire. The forest 
here at the foot of the mountain was a 
mixed piece of old-growth timber, that 
had been logged for spruce and pine 
some years before—as every mile of the 
forest of Maine has been logged—yet so 








CURIOSITY AND ALARM IN EVERY LINE OF HIS TENSE BODY 


low and spongy was the bottom that the 
timber seems to have overgrown and 
long since ceased to be fit for lumber, so 
that most of it was left standing when the 
lumber-jacks went through. We were 
camped by the side of Spencer Pond in 
the thick of these giant trees—yellow 
birch, canoe birch, maple and spruce, 
hemlock and fir and pine—where the 
shade was so dense and the forest floor 
so strewn with fallen trees that only the 
club mosses, and the sphagnum, and a 
few of the deep-woods flowers could 
grow. The rain made little difference to 
my passage here, so low were these lesser 
forest forms under the perpetual um- 





brage of the mighty trees, and I came 
back from as far in as I dared to venture 
on so dull a day, my clothes quite dry, 
but my spirit touched with a spell of the 
forest, which I should have missed had 
the sun been shining and the points of 
the compass clear. 

For in the big woods one is ever con- 
scious of direction, a sense that is soexag- 
gerated in thedeepest bottoms, especially 
when. only indirect, diffused light fills 
the shadowy spaces, as to border on fear. 
[ am never free, in a strange forest, from 
its haunting Presence; so close to it that 
I seem to hear it; seem able to touch it; 
and when, for a moment of some minor 
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interest or excitement, I have forgotten 
to remember and, looking up, find the 
Presence gone from me, I am seized with 
sudden fright. What other panic comes 
so softly, yet with more terrible swift- 
And once the maze seizes you, 
once you begin to meet yourself, find 
yourself running the circle of your back 
tracks, the whole mind goes to pieces 
and madness is upon you. 

“Set where you be and holler till I 
come get ye, if ye’re lost,” the guide 
would say. “Climb a tree and holler; 
don’t run around like a side-hill gouger, 
or you're gone.” 

I do not know what sort of animal is 
Johnny’s side-hill gouger; though I saw, 
one day, far up on the side of the moun- 
tain a big bare spot where he had been 
digging—according to the guide. It is 
enough for me that there is such a beast 
in the woods, and that he gets those who 
turn round and round in the forest on 
rainy days and forget to look up. 

The gouger was abroad in the woods 
to-day. The clouds hung at the base of 
the mountains, just above the tops of the 
trees; the rain came straight down; the 
huge fallen trunks lay everywhere criss- 
cross; and once beyond the path to the 
spring the semi-gloom blurred every 
trail and put at naught all certainty of 
direction. But how this fear sharpened 
the senses and quickened everything in 
the scene about me! I was in the neigh- 
borhood of danger, and every dull and 
dormant faculty became alert. Nothing 
would come from among the dusky trees 
to harm me; no bear, or lynx, or moose, 
for they would run away; it was the 
dusk itself, and the big trees that would 
not run away; and I watched them fur- 
tively as they drew nearer and nearer 
and closed in deeper about me. I knew 
enough to “set down and holler” if I 
got turned hopelessly around; but this 
very knowledge of weakness, of inability 
to cope alone with these silent, sinister 
forces, woke all my ancient fears and 
called back that brood of more than 
fabled monsters from their caves and 
fens and forest lairs. 


ness? 
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This was the real woods, however, 
deep, dark, and primeval, and no mere 
fantasy of fear. It looked even older 
than its hoary years, for the floor was 
strewn with its moldering dead, not one 
generation, but ages of them, form under 
form, till only long, faint lines of greener 
moss told where the eldest of them had 
fallen an gon since and turned to earth. 
Time leaves on nothing its failing marks 
so deeply furrowed as upon men and 
trees, and here in the woods upon no 
other trees so deeply as upon the 
birches. Lovely beyond all trees in their 
shining, slender youth, they grow im- 
measurably aged with the years, espe- 
cially the yellow birch, whose grim, 
grizzled boles seemed more like weath- 
ered columns of stone than living trees. 

One old monster, with a hole in his 
base that a bear might den in, towering 
till his shoulders overtopped the tallest 
spruce, stood leaning his gnarled hands 
upon the air, as a bent and aged man 
leans with his knotty hands upon a cane. 
A hundred years he might have been 
leaning so; a hundred years more he 
might continue in his slow decline, till, 
with a crash, he falls to lie for a hundred 
years across a prostrate form that fell 
uncounted years before. 

I was standing on the tough, hollow 
rind of such a birch, so long, long dead 
that its carcass had gone to dust, leaving 
only this empty shell that looked like a 
broken, half-buried piece of aqueduct. 
It was neither tree nor pipe, however, 
but the House of Porcupines, as I could 
plainly hear by the grunting inside. A 
pile of droppings at the door of the house 
told the story of generations of porkies 
going in and out before the present fam- 
ily came into their inheritance. I 
knocked on the rubbery walls with my 
foot, but not hard, for I might break 
through and hurt Mother or Father 
Porky, or possibly the baby that I saw 
along the pond that night. No careful, 
right-minded person steps on or hurts 
a porcupine in any manner. 

I went on out of the sound of their 
teeth, for chattering teeth are not consol- 
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ing, and the woods were gray enough. 
Gray and vast and magnificently ruinous, 
yet eternally new they were, the old walls 
slowly crumbling, and over them, out of 
their heaped disorder, the fresh walls 
rising to the high-arched roof that never 
falls. To-day the deep, hollow halls were 
shut to me by the arras of the glocm, 
and so smoky rolled the rain beneath the 
roof that even the black rafters of the 
birches were scarcely visible; but all the 





closer about me, in the wildest wealth 
and splendor, lay the furniture of the 
forest floor. 

Never were wools dyed and woven 
with a pile so rich and deep as the cover 
of mosses and lichens that carpeted this 
rude, cluttered floor. Rolled and wrin- 
kled and heaped up over the stumps, it 
lay, nowhere stretched, nowhere swept, 
a bronze and green and gold ground, fig- 
ured and flowered endlessly; and down 


THE MUSKRATS WAKE BRINGS LIGHT AND STIR INTO THE DARK SILENCE 














THE CARPET OF THE WOODS 


IS WOVEN OF MOSSES, LICHENS 


AND MUSHROOMS 


the longest, deepest wrinkle a darkling 
little stream! It was a warp of sphag- 
num moss with woof of lichens, liver- 
worts, ferns, mushrooms, club mosses, 
and shyer flowers of the shadows, that 
was woven for the carpet—long, vivid 
runners of lycopodium, the fingered sort, 
or club moss, and its fan-leaved cousin, 
the ground pine, now in fruit, its clusters 
of spikes like tiny candelabra standing 
ready to be lighted all over the floor; and 


everywhere, on every tree-trunk, stump, 
and log, and stone the scale mosses, 
myriads of them, in blotches of exquisite 
shapes and colors, giving the gray-green 
tone to the walls as the sphagnums gave 
the vivid bronze-green to the floor. 
Down to about the level of my head, the 
dominant note in the color scheme of 
the walls, hung the gray reindeer moss, 
tufts and shreds and pointed bunches of 
it like old men’s grizzled beards. Some 
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of the spruces and twisted cedars were 
covered with it. Shorter in staple than 
the usnea of the South, stiffer and lighter 
in color, it is far less somber and fu- 
nereal; but a forest bearded with it looks 
older than time. This moss is the favor- 
ite winter food of the moose and caribou 
and deer, and so clean had they eaten it 
from the trees, up as high as they could 
reach, that the effect on a clear day wasas 
if a thin gray fog had settled in the forest 
at an even six-foot level from the ground. 

Worked in among the lichens and 
mosses, quite without design, were the 
deep-woods flowers—patches of gold 
thread, beds of foam-flower and deli- 


cate wood-sorrel and the brilliant little 
bunchberry. Wherever the sunlight 
had a chance to touch the cold, boggy 
bottom it seemed to set the punk on fire 
and blaze up into these scarlet berries, 
stumps, and knolls, and slopes aflame 
with them, to burn on through the gloom 
until they should be smothered by the 
snow. ‘Twin-flower and partridge-berry 
were laced in little mats about the bases 
of the trees; here and there the big red 
fruit of trillium and the nodding blue 
berries of clintonia were mixed in a spot 
of gay color with berries of the twisted 
stalk, the wild lily-of-the-valley, and the 
fiery seed-balls of the Indian turnip. 
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These touches of color were like the 
effect of flowers about a stately, somber 
room, for this was an ancient and a sol- 
emn house of mighty folk. If the little 
people came to dwell in the shadow of 
these noble great they must be content 
with whatever crumbs of sunshine fell 
from the heaven-spread table over them 
to the damp and moldering floor. There 
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were corners so dark that only the coral 
orchid and the Indian pipe pushed up 
through the mat of leaves; and other 
spots, half open to the sky, where 
the cinnamon fern and the lady fern 
waved their lovely plumes, and the 
wood fern, the beech, the oak, and the 
crested shield ferns grew together, forced 
thus to share the scanty light dropped 
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to them from the overflowing feast 
above. 

But I never saw mushrooms in such 
marvelous shapes and colors and in such 
indescribable abundance as here. The 
deep forest was like a natural cavern 
for them, its cold, dank twilight feeding 
their elfin lamps until the whole floor 
was lighted with their ghostly glow. 
Clearest and coldest burned the pale- 
green amanita, and with it, surpassingly 
beautiful in color and design, the egg- 
topped muscaria, its baleful taper in a 
splotched and tinted shade of blended 
orange yellows, fading softly toward the 
rim. Besides these, and shorter on their 
stems, were white and green and purple 
russulas, and great burning red ones, the 
size of large poinsettia blooms; and 
groups of brown bolletus, scattered 
golden chanterelles, puff-balls, exquisite 
coral clusters, and, strangest of them all, 
like handfuls of frosted fog, the snowy 
medusa. These last I gathered for my 
lunch, together with some puff-balls and 
a few campestris, whose spores. I sup- 
pose, may have been brought into the 
woods with the horses when this tract 
was lumbered years ago. But I had lit- 
tle appetite for mushrooms. It was the 
sight of them, dimly luminous in the 
rain, that held me, their squat lamps 
burning with a spectral light which filled 
the dusky spaces of the forest full of 
goblin gloom. 

As I sat watching the uncanny lights 
there was a rush of small feet down the 
birch at my back, a short stop just above 
my head, and a volley of windy talk that 
might have blown out every elf light in 
the neighborhood. It was very sudden 
and, breaking into the utter stillness, it 
was almost startling. A moose could 
hardly have made more noise. I said 
nothing back nor took any notice of 
him. He could kick up the biggest sort 
of a rumpus if he wished to, for the 
woods needed it. I only wondered that 
he had a tongue, dwelling forever here 
in this solitude. But a red squirrel’s 
tongue is equal to any solitude, and more 
than once I have caught him talking 
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against it, challenging the silence of all 
outdoors, as I have seen small boys 
challenge each other to a blatting-match. 

By and by I turned, and so startled 
him that he dropped a cluster of green 
berries from his mouth almost upon my 
head. It was a large bunch of arbor- 
vite berries that he was going to store 
away, for, though he sleeps much of the 
winter, he is an inveterate hoarder, 
working overtime, down the summer, as 
if the approaching winter were to be 
seven lean years long. 

I was glad he had not obtruded earlier, 
but now he reminded me properly that 
it was long past noon, and high time for 
me to get back to camp. It was later 
than I thought, for the woods had gradu- 
ally grown lighter, the rain had almost 
ceased, and by the time I reached camp 
had stopped altogether. While we were 
at supper the sun broke through on the 
edge of the west and ran the rounded 
basin of the pond over-full with gold. I 
stepped down to the shore to watch the 
glorious closing of the day. The clouds 
had lifted nearly to the tops of the 
mountains, where their wings were still 
spread, feathering the sky with gray for 
far around; a few fallen plumes lying 
snowy white upon the dark slopes of the 
lesser hills; then pouring down the hills 
into the pond, splashing over the gleam- 
ing mountains and up against the sky, 
burst the flood of golden light with inde- 
scribable glory. 

“All ready,” said the guide, touching 
me on the arm, and I stepped into the 
bow of the canoe as he pushed quietly 
off. An Indian never moved with softer 
paddle, nor ever did a birch-bark canoe 
glide off with the ease of this one under 
the hand of John Eastman, as we moved 
along in the close shadows of the shore. 

The light was passing, but the flush 
of color still lay on the lovely face of the 
water with a touch of warmth and life 
that seemed little less than joy; a serene, 
but not a solemn joy, for there was too 
much girlish roundness and freshness to 
the countenance of the water, too much 
happiness in the little hills and woods 
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that watched her, and in the jealous old 
mountain that frowned darkly down. 
Mine, too, were the eyes of a lover, and 
in my heart was the lover’s pain, for 
what had I to offer this eternal youth 
and loveliness? 

The prow of the canoe swerved with a 
telling movement that sent my eyes 
quick to the shore, to see a snow-shoe 
rabbit racing down a little cove hard at 
me, with something—a stir of alder 
leaves, a sound of long, leaping feet mak- 
ing off into the swamp—that had been 
pursuing him. It was probably a wildeat 
that had leaped and missed the rabbit 
and seen us from within his covert. 
What lightning eyes and lightning legs, 
thus to leap and turn together! The 
rabbit had run almost to the canoe, and 
sat listening from behind a root at the 
edge of the water, ears straight up and 
body so tense with excitement that we 
nosed along close enough to touch him 
with a paddle before he had eyes and ears 
for us. Even then it was his twitching, 
sensitive nose that warned him, for his 
keen ears caught no sound; and, floating 
down upon him thus, we must have 
looked to his innocent eyes as much 
like a log or a two-headed moose as 
like men. 

Softly in and out with the narrow fret 
of shadow that hemmed the margin of 
the pond swam the griy canoe, a crea- 
ture of the water, a very part of our crea- 
ture selves, our amphibious body, the 
form we swam with before the hills were 
born. Brother to the muskrat and the 
beaver, I stemmed along, as much at 
home as they among the pickerel-weed 
and the cow-lilies, and leaving across the 
silvery patches of the open water as 
silent a wake as they. 

Nothing could move across such sil- 
very quiet without a trail. So stirless 


was the water that the wake of a feeding 
fish was visible a hundred yards away. 
Within the tarnished smooches of the 
lily-pads a muskrat might move about 
and not be seen; but not a trout could 
swirl close to the burnished surface of 
the open water without a ripple that 
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ran whispering into every little inlet 
around the shore. The circle of the pond 
was almost perfect, so that I roved, at 
a glance, the whole curving shore-line. 
watching keenly for whatever might 
come down to feed or drink. 

We came up to a patch of pickerel- 
weed and frightened a brood of half- 
grown sheldrakes that went rushing off 
across the water, kicking up a streak of 
suds and making a noise like the launch- 
ing of a fleet of tiny ships. Heading into 
a little cove, we met a muskrat coming 
straight across our bows. A dip of the 
paddle sent us almost into her. A 
quicker dive she never made nor a more 
startling one, for the smack as she 
struck the water jumped me half out of 
the canoe. Her head broke the surface a 
dozen yards beyond us, and we followed 
her into the mouth of a stream and on to 
a hummock into which she swam as a 
boat swims under a bridge, or more as a 
train runs into a tunnel, for an arching 
hole opened into the mound, just above 
the level of the stream, through which 
she had glided out of sight. Hardly had 
she disappeared before she popped up 
again from deep under the mound, at 
the other side, and close to the canoe, 
starting back once more down-stream. 
She had dodged us. Her nose and eyes 
and ears were just abeve the water and 
a portion of her back; her bladelike tail 
was arched, its middle point, only, above 
the surface, its sheering, perpendicular 
edges doing duty as propeller, keel, and 
rudder all at once. 

As she made off the guide squeaked 
shrilly with his lips. Instantly she turned 
and came back, swimming round and 
round the canoe, trying to interpret the 
sounds, puzzled to know how they could 
come from the canoe, and fearing that 
something might be wrong inside the 
house. She dived to find out. By this 
time two young ones had floated into the 
mouth of the tunnel, thinking® their 
mother was calling them, blinking there 
in the soft light so close that I might 
have reached them with my hand. Satis- 


fied that the family was in order, the old 
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rat reappeared, and no amount of false 
squeaking would turn her back. 

A few bends up the stream and we 
heard the sound of falling water at the 
beaver dam. Fresh work had been done 
on the dam; but we waited in vain for a 
sight of the workers. They would not 
vo on with their building. One of the 
colony (there were not more than two 
families of them, I think) swam across 
the stream, and came swiftly down to 
within a few feet of us, when, scenting 
us, perhaps, he warped short about and 
vanished among the thick bushes that 
trailed from the bank of the stream. 

A black duck came over, just above 
our heads, with wings whirring like 
small airplane propellers, as she bore 
straight out toward the middle of the 
pond. We were passing a high place 
along the shore when a dark object, a 
mere spot of black, seemed to move off 
at the side of us against the white line of 
the pebbles, and I found that I was al- 
ready being sent silently toward it. My 
pulse quickened, for the thing moved 
very slowly; and behind it a lesser blur 
that also moved-—very slowly; so deep 
was the darkness of the overhanging 
trees, however, that the nose of the canoe 
plowed softly into the sand beside the 
creatures, and I had not made out the 
fat old porcupine, and, creeping a foot 
or two behind her, as if he might catch 
up by to-morrow, perhaps, the baby 
porky. 

The old mother was feeding on bits of 
lily-pads washed up along the shore, 
picking them from among the stones 
with her paws as if she intended to finish 
her supper by to-morrow, perhaps, when 
her baby had covered the foot or two of 
space between them and caught up with 
her. She was. so intent on this serious 
and deliberate business that she never 
looked up as I stopped beside her; she 
only grunted and chattered her teeth; 
but I disturbed the baby, apparently, 
for he speeded up, and pretty soon came 
alongside his mother, who turned sav- 
agely upon him and told him to mind 
his manners, which he did by humping 


into a little heap, sticking his head down 
between two stones, and raying the 
young quills out across his back in a 
fan of spines. He didn’t budge for about 
five minutes. Then he hurried again— 
right up beside the old one—a thing so 
highly improper in porkypinedom, and 
so deleterious to porkypine health, that 
she turned and, with another growl, 
humped her fat little porky again into a 
quiet and becoming bunch of quills. 
This time she read him a lecture on the 
“Whole Duty of Children.” It was in 
the porcupine-pig language, and her 
teeth clicked so that I am not sure I got 
it verbatim, but I think she said, quite 
distinctly : 


“A child should always say what’s true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table: 
At least as far as he is able”— 


for, seeing him so obediently and prop- 
erly humped, she repented her of her 
severity and, reaching out with her left 
paw, picked up a nice, whole lily-pad 
and, turning half around, handed it to 
him as much as to say, “There, now; 
but chew it up very thoroughly, as you 
did the handle of the carving-knife in 
the camp last night.” 

It was a sweet glimpse into the family 
life of the woods; and as the canoe 
backed off and turned again down- 
stream I was saying to myself: 


“Every night my prayers I say, 
And get my dinner every day, 
And every day that I’ve been good 
I get an orange:after food”— 


or a nice, round lily-pad. 

The precious light was fading, and we 
had yet more than half the magic circle 
of the shore to round. As we passed 
out into the pond again a flock of roost- 
ing blackbirds whirred noisily from the 
“pucker-brush,’” or sweet-gale bushes, 
frightened by the squeal of the bushes 
against the sides of the canoe; and 
hardly had their whirring ceased when, 
ahead of me, his head up, his splendid 
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antlers tipped with fire, stood a magnifi- 
cent buck. He had heard the birds, or 
had scented us, and, whirling in his 
tracks, curiosity, defiance, and alarm 
in every line of his tense, tawny body, 
stood for one eternal instant in my eye, 
when, shaking off his amazement, he 
turned and, bounding over the sweet- 
gale and alders, went crashing into the 
swamp. 

I had neither camera nor gun; but, 
better than both, I had eyes—not such 
good eyes as John Eastman’s, for he 
could see in the dark—but mine with 
my spectacles were better than a camera; 
for mine are a moving-picture theater 
screen, film, machine, and camera, all 
behind my spectacles, and this glorious 
creature for the picture, with the dark 
hills beyond, the meadowy margin of 
the pond in the foreground, and over the 
buck, and the pond, and the dark green 
hills, and over me a twilight that never 
was nor ever can be thrown upon a 
screen! I had come into the wilds of 
Maine without so much as a fish-line— 
though I have fished months of my life 
away, and am not unwilling to fish and 
shoot away a considerable portion of 
whatever time may still be left me. But 
am I not able, in these later days, to 
spend my time “in the solitude of this 
vast wilderness with other employments 
than those employments, perfectly sweet 
and innocent and ennobling? For one 
that comes with a pencil to sketch or 
sing, a thousand come with an ax or 
rifle. What a coarse and imperfect use 
Indians and hunters make of nature! 

. Strange that so few ever come to 
the woods to see how the pine lives and 
grows and spires, lifting its evergreen 
arms to the light—to see its perfect suc- 
cess; but most are content to behold it 
in the shape of many broad boards 
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brought to market, and deem thai its 
true success! . . . Every ereature is bet- 
ter alive than dead, men and moose and 
pine-trees, and he who understands it 
aright will rather preserve its life than 
destroy it.” 

Thoreau did not teach me that truth, 
for every lover of life discovers it him- 
self; but how long before me it was that 
he found it out, and how many other 
things besides it he found out here in the 
big woods! Three-quarters of a century 
ago he camped on Katahdin, and on 
Chesuncook, and down the Allegash; but 
now he camps wherever a tent is pitched 
or a fire is lighted in the woods of Maine. 
His name is on the tongue of every forest 
tree, and on every water, and over every 
carry at twilight may be seen his gray 
canoe and Indian guide. 

The light had gone out of the sky. It 
was after nine o'clock. A deep purple 
had flowed in and filled the basin of the 
pond, thickening about its margins till 
nothing but the long chalk-marks of the 
birches showed double on the shore. 
The high, inverted cone of Spencer stood 
just in front of the canoe as we headed 
out across the pond toward the camp, 
its shadow and its substance only faint 
suggestions now, for all things had 
turned to shadow, the solid substance of 
the day having been dissolved in this 
purple flood and poured into the beaker 
of the night. A moose “barked” off on a 
marshy point near the dam behind us; 
a loon went laughing over, shaking the 
hollow sides of Spencer and all the echo- 
ing walls of the woods with his weird and 
mirthless ery. Against the black base of 
the mountain a faint bluish cloud ap- 
peared—the smoke of ourcamp-fire that, 
slowly sinking through the heavy air, 
spread out to meet us over the hushed 
and sleeping pond. 
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Vill 
\ R. SPOKESLY sat at a little dis- 
4 


tance from the large table in the 
Transport Office and listened to the 
gentleman with four rings of gold lace 
om his sleeve. It was a lofty and deso- 
late place in the yellow stucco building 
opposite the dock entrance. The trans- 
port officer was a naval captain, with 
a beard, a brisk, decisive manner, and a 
very foul brier pipe. He was explaining 
that they needed a third mate for a 
ship going to Basra and Mr. Spokesly 
would just do for the job if he would 
waive his right to a passage home and 
go to Port Said instead. It was at this 
point that Mr. Spokesly, rather shaky 
still from his immersion and extensively 
decorated with pieces of plaster, took a 
hand. 

“No,” he said and kept his gaze on 
the floor. 

“Why not?” demanded the captain, 
very much astonished. 

“No reason s’ far as I know. But 
I’m not going third mate of anything, 
anywhere, any more. That’s that.” 

“Well, of course we can’t force you 
to go, you know. But we shall really 
have to draw the attention of the owners 
to the fact that you refused to volunteer.” 

Mr. Spokesly stood up. He was in a 
rage. Or, rather, he was resuming the 
rage which had assailed him when the 
Tanganyika was going down, and which 
had been suspended while he made good 
his elaim on life. The smug way in 


which this bearded stranger disposed 
Mr. Spokesly 


of him was intolerable. 


knew this man would never dream of 
sending one of his own caste to a third 
mate’s job on a Persian Gulf coaster 
with the hot season coming on. 

“Volunteer!” he repeated. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, mister, I came home from outcast 
and took a second-mate job, there being 
nothing better about. I went mate 
when the other man died. I’ve had a 
master’s ticket this ten years. Now you 
want me to go third mate. Where shall 
I end up? In the forecastle? Volun- 
teer! I can tell you, I’m beginning to 
regret I ever left Hong Kong.” 

“IT see. Of course we can’t help that, 
you know. You’d better go and see 
the Paymaster. Perhaps he can put you 
on a ship.” 

Mr. Spokesly took the cap, a size too 
large for him, which he had got on 
credit at Stein’s Oriental Store, and went 
out. He was feeling very bitter. No 
man feels he is doing himself. justice in 
clothes that are too large for him: Mr. 
Spokesly wanted to go away and hide 
until he could get rid of his enormous 
golf cap and the coat which hung on 
him, as he himself put it, like a bosun’s 
shirt on a capstan bar. He went down- 
stairs into the street. He would go to 
the Paymaster, who was in the Olympos 
Palace Hotel, and get the price of adrink, 
anyway. He put his hands in his pockets 
and whistled. His hand had closed over 
the ring. He thought of Archie, the 
shiningly successfulone, the paladin of pil- 
ferers, the financial genius, down among 
the crawfish and awaiting those things he 
saw on a stall just over there, eight- 
armed horrors with enormous bald 
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heads and bulging eyes and hooked 
beaks. 

He came out of the hotel in about a 
quarter of an hour. “So that’s the way 
we're treated,’ he muttered, walking 
away. “Anybody would think I'd com- 
mitted a crime, not going down with 
everybody else.” This was rather hard 
on a harassed Paymaster who could do 
nothing for Mr. Spokesly save advance 
him two hundred franes, as per regu- 
lations regarding distressed ships’ offi- 
cers, and promise him a compassionate 
passage home at some future date, unless 
Mr. Spokesly’s owners authorized some- 
thing more generous. With the two 
hundred francs in his pocket, he walked 
away with the general idea of getting 
a suit of clothes. And then—perhaps 
it was the backward glance he took as 
he stood at the upper end of the noisy, 
dirty little Place de la Liberté and saw 
the sunlight dancing on the green-black 
water and on the polished brass funnels 
of the launches, perhaps it was the 
glimpse he caught of the far peaks of 
Thessaly that gave him an uplifting of 
the heart. His mood changed. He saw 
the thing suddenly not as a grievance, 
but as an adventure, in which he would 
have to decide for himself. These naval 
people were only cogs in wheels. If 
they wanted him they could come for 
him. He recalled again the important 
fact that with the loss of the Tangan- 
yika he became exactly what he had so 
greatly desired—a free agent, so long 
as he did not press his claim for passage 
home. There was nothing in his way 
now except this lifelong habit of going 
to somebody for orders. Men had made 
great fortunes, he had heard, by being 
vast adrift in a foreign port in some such 
fashion. And others, he reflected, cyni- 
-ally, had come down in the world to be 
weak-kneed bummers and drink cadgers. 
There it was again. It rested with the 
man himself. What was it the little 
green books of the London School of 
Mnemonics had said? Mr. Spokesly 
laughed shortly as he thought of them 
lying at the bottom of the sea. Fat lot 
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of use they were now, for instance. That 
chap Dainopoulos was worth a ton of 
scientific flub-dub about training one’s 
memory. Why not go and see Dain- 
opoulos now? See if his talk about a job 
would amount to anything. And Mrs. 
Dainopoulos. And Evanthia Solaris. 
He drew a deep breath and looked out 
across the dancing sea. 

He found Mr. Dainopoulos in his ex- 
tremely diminutive office on a cross 
street near the post office. Mr. Dain- 
opoulos was ostensibly a money changer. 
In front of his premises was a glass case 
with an assortment of currency. A few 
sovereigns in a saucer caught the eye, 
and might have inspired the casual pas- 
senger with polite wonder how they had 
found their way there when honest men. 
in England had forgotten how they 
looked. And at the back of his premises 
Mr. Dainopoulos had a safe nearly as 
large as the office. Between these two 
emblems of financial affairs were a 
table and two chairs. On the walls 
were musty insurance calendars and 
obsolete steamship sailing lists, for Mr. 
Dainopoulos had done a brisk agency 
business in the past with emigrants, 
stimulating the cupidity of Balkan peas- 
ants with lively handbills describing 
the streets of New York and Chicago 
as being paved with gold. 

At the present moment, when Mr. 
Spokesly came in, the other chair was 
occupied by a long, thin person folded 
loosely together and smoking a cigarette 
in a holder nearly a foot long. He had 
one of those physiognomies which baffle 
analysis by the simple expedient of 
never under any circumstances meeting 
one’seye. The pinched cranium, the cold 
pale-blue eyes, the hooked nose coming 
down over a toothless mouth to meet 
an upturning pointed chin, might lead 
one to think him old, yet he was no more 
than forty-five in fact. His long, sallow 
hands were hairless and garnished with 
several seal rings, and on one skinny 
wrist hung a slave bangle. He had his 


chair tipped back against the wall, one 
leg dangling, the other hooked by the 
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heel into the crossbar, while over the 
raised sharp knee joint he had draped 
his forearm. He was talking with great 
animation, his jaws moving rapidly like 
the jaws of a ventriloquist’s dummy, 
which he altogether resembled, and his 
toothless gums gave out a hissing lisp. 
Mr. Dainopoulos jumped up. 

**My dear friend!” he exclaimed. He 
needed no schools of mnemonics to teach 
him the inevitable deductions from Mr. 
Spokesly’s queer cap and baggy coat, 
while the long strips of plaster made him 
utter inarticulate sounds of sympathy. 

“Let me introduce you. This is 
Captain Ranney. UHe’s skipper of my 
little ship, the Kalkis. Captain, I want 
you to know this gentleman. His ship’s 
just been sunk.” 

Even at the moment when he offered 
a limp hand Captain Ranney did not 
raise his eves above Mr. Spokesly’s side 
pockets, and he lost no time in resum- 
ing the conversation. Mr. Spokesly 
found that this was one of Captain 
Ranney’s most notable peculiarities. 
He had the air of a silent, reserved man 
and he gave one a strong impression of 
being silent and reserved, since he never 
divulged anything about himself. Yet 
he was always in the midst of an inter- 
minable monologue. The subjects of 
his discourse were two: his own virtues 
and the sins of everybody else on earth. 
Perhaps this was why he was never 
finished, since both subjects were inex- 
haustible. No one had ever given him 
a fair deal and he had given up expect- 
ing it. At the present moment he was 
giving it as his fixed opinion and sup- 
porting it with an overwhelming mass 
of fresh evidence, that everybody—the 
agent in Port Said; the crew, including 
the mate and the engineer; the warship 
who had peremptorily demanded his 
name and port of origin, and the captain 
of the port who had assigned him a 
bad berth nearly three miles from the 
dock—was in a conspiracy to make his 
life a hell on earth. 

“TI ask you, what is a man to do? 
What can he do, as commander of the 








vessel, when his own officers decline, 
absolutely point-blank decline, to give 
him ordinary decent respect? Let alone 
carrying out explicit orders. It’s enough 
to make a man throw up the whole 
thing in disgust. If I’ve told my chief 
officer once I’ve told him fifty times, I 
will not have a cuspidor on the bridge 
for the man at the wheel. He laughs in 
my face. Simply takes not the slightest 
notice. The same with everything else. 
Do I give orders to have the captain’s 
tea served at four sharp, what does 
he do but stop the steward on his way 
up, drinks the tea, spits in the cup, and 
tells the man to take it up to the cap- 
tain. And when I ordered him to his 
room he threatened me. Actually 
threatened the commander of the ship. 
I, of course, logged him for insolent, 
unbearable, and insubordinate behavior, 
and when I read the entry to him accord- 
ing to regulations, he tore the book to 
pieces and not only threw them at me, 
but offered me bodily violence. Do you 
suppose for a single moment I can tol- 
erate this sort of thing?” 

“Well, well, Captain, I tell you 
what...” began Mr. Dainopoulos. 

“And another thimg,” continued Cap- 
tain Ranney, without looking up, “the 
man’s no good in a pinch. Several 
times on the voyage I’ve had literally 
to tell him his work. No sense of his 
position. Sits on the fore hatch and has 
long conversations with the crew. I 
make no charges, mind, none whatever, 
but I am as certain that man carries my 
conversation forward as I am of my own 
existence. When eight bells ring at my 
orders, he is frequently nowhere to be 
seen, and if I send the man at the wheel 
to find him and bring him up, as I have 
had to do more than once, he keeps the 
man with him in hits room playing cards, 
leaving me at the wheel. That’s the sort 
of thing I have to put up with from this 
man. Do you suppose for a moment 
that I can allow it to go on forever?” 

“Well, Captain,” said Mr. Daino- 
poulos, again, “I can see we shall have 
er ag 
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“In Port Said,” cut in Captain Ran- 
ney, “I scarcely saw the man. Posi- 
tively I might have had no chief officer! 
More than once, when I was going ashore 
on ship’s business, I found he had sent 
the boat away on some perfectly trivial 
errand of his own, to buy cigarettes or 
to fetch his laundry. I have been 
patient long enough. I make every 
allowance for defective education and 
ignorance of the ordinary decencies of 
life. I hope I realize everybody cannot 
be the same. But this is going too far.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Dainopoulos, 


hurriedly. “I quite agree with you, 
Captain. We'll make a change right 
away. Now, if you'll. . .” 


“Putting aside all personal feeling,” 
continued Captain Ranney, and indeed 
he had gone right on while his employer 
was speaking, “putting all that to one 
side, I feel it my duty as master of the 
vessel. The man is not fit to be a ship’s 
officer.” And Captain Ranney was sud- 
denly silent. 

“That’s what we'll do,” said Mr. 
Dainopoulos, in a loud, sympathetic 
voice. “And I'll see if I can’t get you 
a better anchorage. This afternoon I 
expect I'll have a lighter for you. How 
will that do, Captain?” 

“T expect nothing, and I'll not be 
disappointed,” replied the captain. 
“There's a limit to human endurance, 
that’s all.” 

“T know how it is, Captain. Only, 
you know as well as I do he was the 
only man I could get at the time.” 

“IT make no charges,’ said Captain 
Ranney, suddenly rising to some six 
feet two, to Mr. Spokesly’s astonish- 


ment. “I hope I am above that sort 
of thing. But, I must really say, 
things could be managed better if 


more attention was paid to the express 
wishes of the master of the vessel.” 
And without looking up or indicating in 
any way that he was conscious of their 


presence, Captain Ranney walked away 
and disappeared into the Place de la 
Liberté. 

Mr. Dainopoulos looked after him for 
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a moment with an expression of per- 
plexity on his marred features, and then 
sat down. 

“What’s the matter with him?” in- 
quired Mr. Spokesly, very much inter- 
ested. “Is he touched at all?” 

“No, he’s all right. Only he grumble, 
grumble too much,” said Mr. Dain- 
opoulos, scratching his chin philosoph- 
ically. 

“T should think he does if he’s always 
like that. What is his job worth?” 

“Seven hundred drachma a month I 
pay him, and he says it’s not enough.” 

“That so? Hm!” Mr. Spokesly was 
thinking. “That’s about thirty pounds a 
month. And Isuppose he finds the ship.” 

Mr. Dainopoulos nodded. “Fifteen 
hundred drachma a month for that, and 
he says he lose money on the grub.” 

Mr. Spokesly was looking down at 
the floor, flicking the ash from a ciga- 
rette, and he did not see the sudden, 
wide-open stare Dainopoulos fixed upon 
him, as though beholding him in a new 
aspect. 

“Why, think of it! Here you are, 
without a ship!”’ he exclaimed. 

“No doubt about that,” muttered 
Mr. Spokesly. 

“Well, why not make a trip for me. 
This ship she’s not very beeg, but she’s 
going down to the islands for the gov- 
ernment, you understand.” 

“For the government? A transport?” 

“One trip. After that Pll have some- 
thing else much better for you. Yes, 
much better.” 

“What, go mate with this Captain 
Ranney?” 

“One trip,” said Mr. Dainopoulos, 
holding up his forefinger. “I can fix 
you for four hundred drachma a month.” 

“You said something, first time I 
“ame ashore, about a skipper’s job,” 
said Mr. Spokesly. 

“That's just what I mean. Some- 
thing better, see? This skipper,” he 
added, leaning forward and lowering his 
voice, “he no good! But he got a 
paper from me, you understand, for a 
year, so I can’t do nothin’.” 
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“What about me?” said Mr. 
Spokesly, rather to his own surprise. 
“Do I get a paper, too?” 

“Only one trip,” continued Mr. Dain- 
opoulos, who had no intention of getting 
any more flotsam and jetsam on his 
hands. “‘You go one trip and I'll fix 
you for a beeg ship.” 

“Well, I can’t do any better, and 
going home may be a washout,” mused 
Mr. Spokesly. “Tl get some clothes.” 

“You go to a friend o’ mine and he'll 
get you everything. Here’s the number. 
Jean Tjimiski Street. You better get 
uniform, see, and wear all the time. 
And then you come to my house.” 

“T was going to the Olympos,” began 
Mr. Spokesly. 

“Too dear. Olympos no good,” said 
Mr. Dainopoulos, who was not at all 
anxious to have an employee of his 
drawn into conversation by the people 
who lived at the Olympos. “ You come 
I will speak to the officer 
who buy the stores from me and he 
will be glad if captain and mate both 
English, you understand. That all 
right?” And he patted Mr. Spokesly 
on the shoulder. 

“You mean, 
you?” 

“Certainly. Why not? 
she likes you very much. 
Solaris, eh?” 

“Well, I don’t notice she likes me so 
very much. She tolerates me. I don't 
understand the girl, mister.” 

Mr. Dainopoulos looked very serious 
at this. He shook his head. He lit 
a cigarette, blow the smoke away, and 
put his face close to Mr. Spokesly’s. 

“Never mind her, mister. Keep 
away from her. She's a fine girl, but 
she’s got funny idea. And she’s crazy 
about that feller what’s gone away. 
She thinks he’s a king and she’s a queen. 
You understand what I mean? She 
ain't here at all, you see? She’s got 
notions she’s goin’ to find him and he'll 
take her back to Austria. I can’t tell 
you all about it. I laugh when she tells 
us all her fool notions. She thinks you 


to my house. 


come and stay with 


My wife, 
And Miss 
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can get her on your ship and take her 
back to him . ves!” Mr. Dain- 
opoulos was humorously hideous as he 
reiterated this astounding notion on the 
part of Evanthia Solaris. ‘And when 
I says to her, ‘Aw, he’s gone away now; 
won't be back for six months, maybe,’ 
she call me a liar. ‘He'll come back,’ 
she say to me. ‘I want him!’” 

“Well,” said Mr. Spokesly, looking 
meditatively at the immense 
“she’s right, after all, and you're wrong. 
I'm here, ain’t I?” 

“And that’s why I tell you, look out. 
These women, they ain't like English- 
women, mister.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Spokesly, “I got 
to get out of these clothes before I see 
anybody. I'll take a walk up to see 
your friend the tailor. See you later.” 
And he walked toward Venizelos Street. 

He was profoundly disturbed at this 
unexpected revelation of the attitude 
of Evanthia Solaris. If that girl had 
designed to cast a spell upon him, she 
could have chosen no more potent elixir 
than this sublimated essence of quixot- 
ism. She wanted him to get her back 
to the gay and impudent young person 
who had almost tweaked the noses and 
pulled the beards of the serious French 
officers who had seen him safely locked 
in the train bound north through the 
lines. Without being competent to 
analyze his complex emotions, Mr. 
Spokesly was in no doubt of their 
reality. He would do it. It appealed 
to his particularly English ideal of chiv- 
alry, which is embodied in the immortal 
phrase, “making a woman happy.” He 
would do it. He would astonish her 
by his sudden solicitude for her happi- 


safe, 


» hess. 


IX 


Avor1nc the callous brutality of the 
expressed sentiment, Mr. Spokesly de- 
rived a silent and subtle satisfaction 


from the workings of a fate which had 
singled him out to survive a ship’s com- 
pany of men as deserving as he, but who 
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were now, none the less, out of the 
running. He was clear enough on this 
point now: that the way to success ts not 
through a nursing-home for grievances. 
No one who had met Captain Ranney, 
for example, could regard a grievance 
as a worthy or valuable possession. 
And Mr. Spokesly, to whom had been 
denied access to the great founts of 
wisdom, had to progress by noting his 
fellow men and their reactions upon his 
own feelings. He hastened away up 
Venizelos Street full of vigor and hope, 
as though it lay upon him to achieve 
something of the work forgone by those 
so suddenly finished with life, who were 
now moving about, a bewildered and 
somewhat undisciplined little band of 
incongruous shades, lost and forgotten 
as the colossal armies of the slain went 
past. And he became aware, quite 
suddenly, in the midst of the bright, 
noisy street, of life being an instinctive, 
impersonal affair, after all. As he put 
it, like a lot of insects, and somebody 
steps on us, and we're squashed, and 
all the others go swarming on over us. 
And with that mysteriously heartening 
notion, Mr. Spokesly had a_ vividly 
imagined glimpse of those same armies 
marching through the shadows, millions 
of them, of all nations, silently moving 
toward an eternity of passionless in- 
telligence. It would make no difference 
then, he thought. All we got to do is 
make the best bargain we can for our- 
selves. Carry on! Like insects . 
They looked like that. They swarmed 
in the narrow street, almost crawling 
over one another, with brilliant and 
distinctive markings, and in their hard, 
dark eyes an expression of maniacal 
acquisitiveness. Their glances were al- 
most like antennze, waving to and fro 
in the bright, stench-laden air, communi- 
cating to the alert and secular intelli- 
gences within the warning of an ap- 
proaching danger or victim. Like in- 
sects, too, they hived in dark holes, 
which they called shops, in the backs 
of which one could see their eyes glitter- 
ing, lying in wait. And down the steep 


street came other insects, warrior ants, 
astride of horses caparisoned in’ blue 
and silver, and green and gold, with 
shining metallic wing cases and _ fierce 
head ornaments. ‘They, too, moved on 
with the air of automata, without emo- 
tions or any consciousness of good or 
evil. Down the steep ancient street 
they came, setting heavily into their 
saddles with a clash of metal and wheeze 
of leather as their horses took the 
descent; and watching them with shin- 
ing eyes from a doorway was Evanthia 
Solaris, an exquisite apparition in pale 
saffron, with an enormous black hat. 
She was raised a step or two above 
the sidewalk, and Mr. Spokesly could 
see that slender, gracile figure from the 
buff-colored shoes and stockings of sheer 
yellow silk to the broad brim of black 
straw shading the pale face aglow with 
excitement. One would have imagined 
that she was watching the soldiers of 
her country riding out to defend her, 
or riding in to rescue,her. She leaned 
forward a little, her lips parted in a 
smile, and an officer, noticing her in her 
doorway, sat straighter, raised his sword, 
and smiled in reply. Her response was 
ravishing. She blew a kiss, and Mr. 
Spokesly marveled at her enthusiasm. 
As well he might, for Evanthia was re- 
hearsing a part. Patriotism to her was 
a fine, brave gesture and she was prac- 
ticing it. It appealed to her dramatic 
instinct. Just as she would suddenly 
smother Mrs. Dainopoulos with impul- 
sive caresses, so she cheered a lot of 
stolid soldiers who were nothing to her 
and in whose sentiments she had no 
share. Always Evanthia was certain 
of some sphere in the world where people 
act like this, and where they luxuriate 
in rare and beautiful emotions. She 
played at this as a western child plays 
hostess to her dolls. ‘To her, for a brief 
blinding moment, it was real, and she 
loved the officer with the saluting sword. 
And Mr. Spokesly, rather scared, if the 
truth be told, and acutely conscious of 
his anomalous attire, slipped inte a shop 
and dickered with a long-nosed Jew for 
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a pair of Turkish slippers, while over 
his shoulder he saw the girl, now the 
soldiers were gone, step daintily into 
the road and go on down, with her deli- 
cate prinking walk, an exquisite moth 
among hard-eyed, ferocious-looking in- 
sects. 

About an hour later he made his way 
once more to the establishment of Mr. 
Dainopoulos. That gentleman at once 
exclaimed at the improved appearance 
of his friend, but without quitting his 
accounts which littered the desk and 
overflowed on to the shelves along the 
sides. He offered a chair and a cigarette. 
Mr. Spokesly watched him with respect. 
He had sense enough to see that Mr. 
Dainopoulos was only doing business in 
the old-fashioned way, as it was done 
in England and in New England, too, 
before shipowners became too exalted to 
talk to their own shipmasters or to go 
down to meet their own ships. There 
might be something in this business 
for him even after the war. If it grew 
there would be an overlooker needed. 
He let his mind go forward. Perhaps 
the Tanganyika’s sudden eclipse was 
really a blessing in disguise—an ill wind 
blowing prosperity in his direction. It 
would be unjust to say of him that he 
did not regret the loss of those lives. 
He did, as sincerely as anybody else. 
But he was alive and they were dead, and 
if there is one thing men learn promptly 
it is the difference between the quick 
and the dead. So he let his mind go 
forward. And when Captain Ranney 
suddenly came in, Mr. Spokesly almost 
failed to recognize him. Not that Cap- 
tain Ranney particularly desired recog- 
nition. He sat down and continued a 
monologue on the decay of morals in 
the merchant service. Went back to 
the ship and what did he find? Nothing 
done. Mate and engineer playing cards 
in the cabin. Cook drunk. 
From bad to worse. 

“But where's the harm in a game of 
cards, Captain?”’ asked Mr. Spokesly, 
slightly amused. 

This question upset Captain Ranney 


And so on. 
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very much. He was unused to questions 
from strangers. It interrupted the flow 
of his thought. He looked down at his 
feet and took out a cigarette. 

“Ah!” he said, as though an aston- 
ishingly fresh argument was about to 
be born. “Ah! That's the point, that’s 
the point. No harm at all. It’s the 
principle that’s at stake—I expressly 
stated my dislike of the cabin being 
used as a gambling den and these offi- 
cers of mine expressly disregard my re- 
peated instructions. And it’s coming 
to a point,” he added, darkly, as Mr. 
Dainopoulos hurried across the street 
to speak to an acquaintance, “when 
either they get out or I do.” 

It was obvious that Captain Ranney 
lived in a world of his own, a world in 
which he was the impotent, dethroned, 
and outraged deity. Now he was pre- 
pared to abdicate into the bargain. He 
hinted at ultimatums, distinct under- 
standing, and all the other parapher- 
nalia of sovereignty, for all the world 
as though he were a European power. 
By all this he meant nothing more than 
to impress Mr. Spokesly with the solemn 
responsibility of being chief officer under 
him. But Mr. Spokesly was regarding 
him with attention and he was not 
impressed. He was looking for the 
elusive, yet indubitable, mark of char- 
acter which is so necessary in a com- 
mander, a gesture, often closely imi- 
tated, which carries out to men the con- 
viction that he bears within himself a 
secret repository of confidence and vir- 
tue, to be drawn upon in moments of 
conflict with the forces of nature and 
the turbulent spirits of men. And 
having failed to find what he was look- 
ing for, the genius of command, he began 
to wonder what there was inside this 
man at all. It couldn’t be simply all 
this tosh he was emitting. He must 
have some springs of love and hate in 
him, some secret virtue or vice which 
kept him going. 


It was Mr. Spokesly’s chance ques- 
tion, whether the captain was a visitor 
at the house, which let him fully into 
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the mind and temper of his new em- 
ployer. 

“He's not that sort of man,” said 
Mr. Dainopoulos, shoveling beans into 
his mouth with a knife. “My wife, she 
wouldn’t like him, I guess. He’s got 
something of his own, you understand. 
Like your friend, Mr. Bates, only he 
don't drink. He take the pipe a leetle. 
You savvy?” 

Mr. Spokesly remembered this con- 
versation later on, when events had sud- 
denly carried him beyond the range of 
Mr. Dainopoulos and his intense re- 
spectability. He remembered it because 
he realized that Mr. Dainopoulos, at 
that time, and behind his mask of 
bourgeois probity, was devising a daring 
and astute stroke of business based on 
his exact knowledge of the A°gean and 
his relations with the late consuls of 
enemy powers. And Captain Ranney, 
of course, had been aware of this. But 
at the ‘moment Mr. Spokesly easily 
abandoned the morals of his new com- 
rander and listened to what might be 
called the wisdom of the Near East. 
He thought there was no harm in asking 
Mr. Dainopoulos what he thought of 
the emerald ring. That gentleman 
evidently thought a great deal of it. 
He offered to buy it, spot cash, for a 
thousand drachma, about one-sixth of 
its actual value. He merely shrugged 
his shoulders when he heard the tale 
of a woman giving it to Archie. Ac- 
cording to his own experience that sort 
of women did not give such things away 
to anybody. He noted a minute flaw 
in the stone, and finally handed it back 
hurriedly, telling Mr. Spokesly to give 
it away to some lady. 

“Or throw it into the sea,” he added, 
drinking a glass of wine in a gulp. 

“What for?”” demanded Mr. Spokesly, 
mystified by this sudden fancy. 

“Bad luck,” said Mr. Dainopoulos, 
laconically. “It belong to a drowned 
man, you understand! Better give it 
away.” 

“Tl give it to Miss Solaris.” 

Mr. Dainopoulos eyed Mr. Spokesly 


over his shoulder as he sat with his 
elbows on the table, holding up his 
glass. Mr. Spokesly put the ring in his 
pocket. 

“She'll take it, all right,’ said his 
friend, at length, and drank. 

“What makes you so sure?” asked 
Mr. Spokesly. 

Mr. Dainopoulos was not prepared 
to answer that question in English. He 
found that English, as he knew it, was 
an extraordinarily wooden and cumber- 
some vehicle in which to convey those 
lightning flashes and glares and sparkles 
of thought in which most Latin intelli- 
gences communicate with each other. 
You could say very little in English, Mr. 
Dainopoulos thought. He could have 
got off some extremely good things 
about Evanthia Solaris in the original 
Greek, but Mr. Spokesly would not have 
understood him. If he were to take a 
long chance, however, by saying that 
the vulture up in the sky sees the dead 
mouse in the ravine, he was not at all 
sure of the result. 

“Aw,” he said in apology for his 
difficulty, “the ladies, they like the 
pretty rings.” 

“T can see you don’t like her,” said 
Mr. Spokesly, smiling a little. 

“My friend,” said Mr. Dainopoulos, 
and he turned his black, bloodshot eyes, 
with their baggy pouches of skin forming 
purplish crescents below them, on his 
companion. “My friend, I'm married. 
Women, I got no use for them, you 
understand? You no understand. By 
and by, you know what I mean. My 
wife, all the time she sick, all the time. 
She like Miss Solaris. All right. For my 
wife anything in the world. But me, I 
got my business. By and by, ah!” 

At the transport office they did not 
see the officer who had been so anxious 
for Mr. Spokesly to visit the Persian 
Gulf during the coming summer. That 
gentleman had gone to’see a dentist, it 
appeared, and a young writer informed 
them that it would be all right so 
long as the captain of the vessel was 
British. 
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“Yes, he’s British all right—Captain 
Ranney—he’s got a passport,” said Mr. 
Dainopoulos. And when he was asked 
when he would be ready to load, he said 
as soon as the captain of the port gave 
him a berth. 

“He put us three mile away, and it 
takes a tug an hour and a half to get 
to the ship,” he remarked, “with coal 
like what it is now.” 

“Well, of course we can’t put every- 
body at the pier, you know,” said the 
young writer, genially, quite forgetting 
that Mr. Dainopoulos had deftly in- 
serted an item in the charte-partie which 
gave him a generous allowance for light- 
erage. 

“All right,”’ said he, as though mak- 
ing a decent concession. “You know 
they tell me they want this stuff in a 
hurry, eh?” 

The young writer did not know, but 
he pretended he did, and said he would 
attend to it. So they bade him good 
day and took their way back to the 
Bureau de Change. Mr. Dainopoulos 
had left it in charge of a young Jew, a 
youth so desperately poor and so fanat- 
ically honest that he seemed a living 
caricature of all moral codes. Neither 
his poverty nor his probity seemed 
remarkable enough to keep him in em- 
ployment, doubtless because, like mil- 
lions of other people in southeastern 
Europe, he had neither craft of mind nor 
hand. Mr. Dainopoulos got him small 
situations from time to time, and in 
between these he hung about, running 
errands, and keeping shop, a_ pale, 
dwarfed, ragged creature, with ema- 
ciated features and brilliant, pathetic 
eyes. He was wearing a pair of women’s 
boots, much too large for him, burst at 
the sides and with heels dreadfully run 
over, so that he kept twitching himself 
erect. Mr. Dainopoulos waved a hand 
toward this young paragon. 

“See if you can find him a job on the 
Kalkis,” he said. “Very honest young 
feller.” They spoke rapidly to each 
other and Mr. Dainopoulos gave an 
amused grunt. 
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‘He say he don’t want to go in a ship. 
Seared she go down,” he remarked. 

The boy looked down the street with 

an expression of suppressed grief on his 
face. He rolled his eyes toward his 
benefactor, imploring mercy. Mr. Dain- 
opoulos spoke to him again. 
“He'll go,” he said to Mr. Spokesly. 
Fix him to help the cook. And if 
you want anybody to take a letter, he’s 
a very honest young feller.” 

The very honest young feller shrank 
away to one side, evidently feeling no 
irresistible vocation for the sea. In- 
deed, he resembled one condemned to 
die. He and his kind swarm in the ports 
of the Levant, the Semitic parasites of 
sea-borne commerce, yet rarely setting 
foot upon a ship. He drooped, as 
though his limbs had liquified and he 
was about to collapse. Mr. Dainopou- 
los, however, to whom ethnic distine- 
tions of such refinement were of no 
interest, ignored him and _ permitted 
him to revel in his agony at a near-by 
café table. 

“You come to my house to-night,” 
he said to Mr. Spokesly. “I got one 
or two little things to fix.” 


Mr. Spokesly, driving along the Quai 
toward the White Tower, would have 
been the last to deny what Captain 
Ranney called “a common elementary 
right."". He was invoking it himself. 
What he was trying to do all this while 
was to achieve an outlet for his own 
personality. This was really behind 
even his intrigue with the London 
School of Mnemonics. He was con- 
vinced he had something in him which 
the pressures and conventions of the 
world had never permitted to emerge. 
Merely becoming engaged had been an 
advance for Mr. Spokesly, because men 
like him can move neither upward nor 
downward without the aid of women. 
Once removed from the influence of 
Ada by a series of events which he could 
not control, he was the predestined prey 
of the next woman ahead. Those who 


view this career with contempt should 
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reflect upon the happiness and longev- 
ity of many who pursue it. Mr. 
Spokesly was no sensualist, in the strict 
meaning of the word. He simply ex- 
perienced a difficulty in having any 
spiritual life apart from women. He 
could do with a minimum of inspira- 
tion, but such as he needed had to come 
from them. All his thoughts clustered 
about them. Just as he experienced a 
feeling of exaltation when he found 
himself in their company, so he could 
never see another man similarly en- 
gaged without regarding him as a being 
of singular fortune. Always, moreover, 
the woman he did not 
know as a creature of extraordinary 
gifts. 

Evanthia Solaris seemed to have 
eluded classification without 
possessing any gifts at all beyond a 
certain magnetism bewilderingly com- 
posed of feminine timidity and tigerish 
courage, she had inspired in him a 
strange belief that she would bring him 
good fortune. This was the kind of 
woman she was. She went much farther 
back into the history of the world than 
Ada Rivers. Ada was simply a modern 
authorized version of Lady Rowena. She 
accepted man, though what she really 
wanted was a knight. Evanthia had no 
use for knights, save perhaps those of 
Aristophanes. She, too, accepted men; 
but they had to transform themselves 
quickly and efficiently into the votaries 
of a magnetic goddess. Sighs and vows 
of allegiance were as nothing at all to 
her. She had a divinely dynamic energy 
which set men going the way she 
wanted. The gay young devil who 
had been sent packing with the consuls 
and who was now sitting in his hotel 
in Pera, was wondering at his luck in 
escaping from her and scheming how to 
get back to her, at the same time. Yet, 
so astute had she been, that even now 
he did not suspect that she was schem- 
ing, too, that she was in an agony at 


he conceived 


because, 


times for the loss of him, and talked to 
Mrs. Dainopoulos of killing herself. 
She was scheming as she came walk- 
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ing among the grass plats at the base 
of the Tower and saw Mr. Spokesly 
descend from a carriage and take a 
seat facing the sea. She came along, 
as she so often did in her later period, 
at a vital moment. She came, in her 
suit of pale saffron, with the great 
crown of black straw withdrawing her 
face into a magically distant gloom, 
and holding a delicate little wrap on 
her arm against the night, for the sun 


was going down behind the distant 
hills and touching the waters of the 


Gulf with ruddy fire. She saw him 
sitting there, and smiled. He _ was 
watching a ship going out, making for 
the narrow strait between the headland 
and the marshes of the Vardar, and 
thinking of his life as it was opening 
before him. He took out a cigarette, 
and his fingers searched a vest pocket 
for matches. They closed on the em- 
erald ring and he held the cigarette for 
a while unlit, thinking of Evanthia, and 
wondered how he could make the gift. 
And as he sat there she seemed to ma- 
terialize out of the shimmering radiance 
of the evening air, prinking and bending 
forward with an enchanting smile to 
catch his eye. And before he could 
draw a breath, she sat down beside him. 

“What you do here?” she asked in 
her sweet, twittering voice. “ You wait 
for somebody, eh?” 

“Yes,” he answered, rousing, “for 
you.” 

“Ah—h!” Her eyes snapped under 
the big brim. “How do I know you 
only tell me that because I am here?” 

Her hand, gloved in lemon kid, was 
near his knee and he took it medi- 
tatively, pulling back the wrist of it 
until she drew away and removed it 
herself, smiling. 

“Eh?” she demanded, not quite sure 
if he had caught her drift, so deliberate 
was his mood. He took the ring out of 
his pocket and grasped her hand while 
he slid the gem over a finger. She let 
it rest there for a moment, studying the 
situation. No one was near them just 
then. And then she looked up right 
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into his face, leaning a little toward 
him. Her voice caught a little as she 
spoke. It was ravishing, a ring like 
that. For a flicker of an-eyelash she 
was off her guard and he caught a 
smolder of extraordinary passion in her 
half-closed eyes. 

“You like me,” she twittered, softly. 

The sun had gone, the gray water 
was ruffled by a little wind, the wind of 
evening, and as the guns boomed on the 
warships in the roadstead, the ensigns 
came down. 

*“You like me,” she said again, bend- 
ing over a little more, for his eyes were 
watching the ships and she could not 
bear it. Suddenly he put his arm across 
her shoulders and held her. And then 
he used a strange and terrible expres- 
sion. 

“T’d go to hell for you,” he said. 

She leaned back with a sigh of utter 
content. 


, 


xX 


He looked down from his window in 
the morning into a garden of tangled 
and neglected vegetation sparkling with 
dew. Over the trees beyond the road 
lay the Gulf, a sheet of azure and misty 
gray. He looked at it and endeavored 
to bring his thoughts into some sort of 
practical order while he shaved and 
dressed. The adventure of the previ- 
ous evening, however, was so fresh and 
disturbing that he could do nothing 
save return to it again and again. At 
intervals he would pause and_ stand 
looking out, thinking of Evanthia in a 
mood of extraordinary delight. 

She must be, he reflected, one of the 
most wonderful creatures in the world. 
He had not believed it possible that 
any woman could so transmute the hours 
for him into spheres of golden radiance. 
The evening had passed like a dream. 
Indeed, he was in the position of a man 
whose dreams not only come true, but 
surpass themselves. His dreams had 
been only shabby travesties of the 
reality. He recalled the subtle fragrance 
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of her hair, the flash of her amber eyes, 
the sensuous delicacy and softness of 
her limbs and bosom, the melodious 
timbre of her voice. And he paused 
longer than usual as he reflected with 
sudden amazement that she was his for 
the taking. The taking! How deli- 
ciously mysterious she had been as she 
made it clear he must take her away, 
far away, where nobody knew who she 
was, where they could be happy forever 
together! How she had played upon 
the strong chords of his heart as she 
spoke of her despair, her loneliness, her 
conviction that she was destined for ill 
fortune! She injected a strange strain 
of tragic intensity into the voluptuous 
abandon of her voice. She evoked 
emotions tinged with a kind of savage 
and primitive religious mania as she lay 
in his arms in the scented darkness of 
that garden and whispered in her sweet, 
twittering tones her romantic desires. 
And the thought that she was even 
now lying asleep in another room, the 
morning sun filtering through green 
shutters and filling the chamber with the 
lambent, glittering, beam-shot twilight 
of a submarine grotto, was like strong 
wine in his veins. She depended on him, 
and he was almost afraid of the violence 
of the emotion she stirred in him. She 
had touched, with the unerring instinct 
of a clever woman, his imagination, his 
masculine pride, andthe profound senti- 
mentalism of his race toward her sex. 
She revealed to him a _ phase in her 
character so inexpressibly lovely and 
alluring that he was in a trance. She 
inspired in him visions of a future where 
he would always love and she be fair. 
Indeed, Mr. Spokesly’s romantic il- 
lusions were founded on fact. Evanthia 
Solaris was possessed of a beauty and 
character almost indestructible. She 
was pre-eminently fitted to survive the 
innumerable casualties of modern life. 
She was a type that Ada Rivers, for 
example, would not believe in at all, 
for girls like Ada Rivers are either Chris- 
tian or Hebrew, whereas Evanthia 
Solaris was neither, but possessed the 
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calculating placidity of a pagan oracle. 
Such a catastrophe as the departure of 
the consuls had enraged her for a time, 
and then she had subsided deep into 
her usual mysterious mood. So his 
illusions were founded on fact. She 
could give him everything he dreamed 
of, leaving him with imperishable mem- 
ories, and passing on with unimpaired 
vitality to adventures beyond his ho- 
rizon. There was nothing illogical in 
this. Being an adventuress is not so 
very different from being an adven- 
turer. One goes into it because one 
has the temperament and the desire for 
adventure. And Evanthia was by he- 
redity an adventuress. 

Her father belonged to that little- 
known and completely misunderstood 
fraternity—the comitadji of the Bal- 
kans. It is not yet comprehended by 
the Western nations that to a large 
section of these Southeastern people 
civilization is a disagreeable inconven- 
ience. They regard the dwellers in towns 
with contempt, descending upon them 
in sudden raids when the snows melt, 
and returning to their mountain for- 
tresses laden with booty and sometimes 
with hostages. They maintain within 
political frontiers empires of their own, 
defying laws and defeating with ease 
the police bands who are sent to appre- 
hend them. They have no virtues save 
courage and fidelity, and no ideals save 
the acquisition of spoil. They draw to 
themselves the high-spirited youths of 
the towns; and the girls, offered the 
choice of drudging poverty or the pro- 
tection of a farmer of taxes, are some- 
times discovered to have gone away 
during the excitement of a midnight 
foray. 

So had Evanthia’s mother, a lazy, 
lion-hearted baggage of Petritch, whose 
parents had breathed more easily when 
they were free at last from her incessant 
demands and gusts of rage. But the 


man who had carried her off into the 
mountains was nearing the end of his 
predatory career, and very soon (for 
he had no enemies, having killed them 
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all) he was able to purchase a franchise 
from the government and turned tax 
farmer himself. He was so successful 
that he became a rich man, and the 
family, fighting every inch of the way, 
took a villa in Pera. It was there Evan- 
thia was educated in the manner pe- 
culiar to that part of the world. When 
she was eighteen she could make fine 
lace, cook, fight, and speak six languages 
without being able to write or read any 
at all. The villa in which they lived 
was forever in an uproar, for all three 
gave battle on the smallest pretext. 
They lived precisely as the beasts in the 
jungle live—diversifying their periods 
of torpor with bursts of frantic vituper- 
ation and syncopating enjoyment. 
Neither European nor Asiatic, they 
maintained an uneasy balance on the 
shores of the Bosphorus between the 
two, until Evanthia’s mother, a vigor- 
ous, handsome brunette, trembling with 
half-understood longings and frustrated 
ambitions in spite of her life of animal 
indolence, suddenly ran away and took 
her daughter with her. She had fallen 
in love with a Greek whom she had met 
in Constantinople, a man of forceful 
personality, enormous mustaches, and 
no education, who was selling the to- 
bacco crop from his estate in Mace- 
donia. Evanthia’s father, now a man 
of nearly sixty, did not follow them. 
He suffered a paroxysm of rage, broke 
some furniture, and made furious prepa- 
rations for a pursuit, when one of the 
servants, a tall, cool Circassian girl, with 
pale-brown eyes and an extraordinarily 
lovely figure, broke in upon his frenzy 
and told him an elaborate story of how 
his wife had really gone to France, where 
she had previously sent a sum of money, 
and how she herself had been implored 
to go with them, but had refused to 
desert her master. It was quite untrue 
and took its origin from the French 
novels she had stolen from her mistress 
and read in bed; but it hit the mark 
with the man who was a fanatic con- 
cerning fidelity. And the Circassian 
creature made him an admirable com- 
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panion, ruling the villa with a rod of 
iron, inaugurating an era of peace which 
the old gentleman had never experi- 
enced in his life. 

Evanthia had to adjust herself to new 
and startling conditions. The swart 
Hellene stood no nonsense from his 
handsome mistress. He beat her every 
day, on the principle that if she had not 
done anything she was going to do 
something. When Evanthia began her 
tantrums he tried to beat her, too, 
but she showed so ugly a dexterity 
with a knife that he desisted and de- 
cided to starve her out. He cheer- 
fully gave her money to run away to 
Salonika, laughing harshly when she 
announced her intention of working for 
a living as a seamstress. She arrived 
in Salonika to hear stirring news. She 
was about to enter a carriage to 
drive to the house of a friend of the 
Hellene, a gentleman named Dainop- 
oulos, when a young man with glorious 
blond hair and little golden mustache, 
his blue eyes wide open and very anx- 
ious, almost pushed her away and got 
in, giving the driver an address. This 
was the beginning of her adventures. 
The young man explained the extreme 
urgency of his business, offered to do 
anything in his power if she would let 
him have the carriage at once. She 
got in with him, and he told her his news 
breathlessly: War. It seemed a formi- 
dable thing to him. To her, life was 
war. She had no knowledge of what 
war meant to him in his country. To 
her London, Berlin, Paris, were replicas 
of Constantinople, cosmopolitan rook- 
eries where one could meet interesting 
men. Salonika immediately became a 
charming place for Evanthia Solaris. 
The young man was the vice-consul. 
His father was a wealthy ship chandler 
at Stettin, and he himself had been 
everywhere. It was he who first con- 
firmed her vague gropings after what 
one might call, for want of a better 
word, gentility. She was shrewd enough 
to suspect that the crude and disorderly 
squabbling in the Pera villa, and the 


grotesque bullying on the tobacco plan- 
tation, were not the highest manifesta- 
tions of human culture. As has been 
hinted, she was sure there were people 
in the world who lived lives of virtuous 
ease, as opposed to what she had been 
accustomed. Their existence was con- 
firmed by her new friend. He was 
the first man she had liked. Later 
she became infatuated with him. In 
between these two periods she learned 
to love some one in the world besides 
herself. 

It would not do to say that she, in her 
barbaric simplicity, assumed that all 
Englishwomen lay on their backs and 
had angelic tempers. But she did arrive 
at a characteristically ecstatic conclu- 
sion about Mrs. Dainopoulos. That 
lady was so obviously, so romantically 
genteel that Evanthia sometimes wanted 
to barter her own superb vitality for 
some such destiny. She never con- 
sidered for a moment, until she met Mr. 
Spokesly, the chances of being adored 
as Mr. Dainopoulos adored his wife. 
She knew Mr. Dainopoulos would never 
dream of adoring a woman like herself. 
She regarded him with dislike because 
he betrayed no curiosity about herself 
and because he obviously knew too 
much to be hoodwinked by her arts. 
He even ignored her rather amusing 
swagger when she paraded her new ac- 
quisition, a handsome vice-consul. She 
knew he would not have tolerated her 
at all had not his wife expressed a desire 
to have her remain. Mrs. Dainopoulos 
had no intention of countenancing evil; 
but she had been humane enough to 
see, when Evanthia told her story, how 
impossible it was for a girl with such a 
childhood to have the remotest concep- 
tion of Western ideals. Mrs. Dain- 
opoulos, in fact, belonged to the numer- 
ous class of people in England who 
manage “to make allowances,” as they 
call it, for others. And possibly, too, 
Evanthia, with her bizarre history and 
magical personality, possibly even her 
naive assumption that she was destined 
to be mistress of men, appealed to the 
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Englishwoman’s flair for romance. 
Evanthia, contrasted with Haverstock 
Hill, was wonderful. And to Evanthia, 
the victim of sudden spurts of girlish 
posing, pathetic strivings after an imag- 
inary Western self, the invalid woman 
was a sympathetic angel. She never 
laughed when Evanthia pretended an 
absurd lofty patriotism or inaugurated 
a season of ridiculous religious observ- 
ances, dressing in white and holding a 
crucifix to her breast. She did not de- 
ride Evanthia’s remarkable travesty of 
English dress, or Evanthia’s embarrass- 
ing concoctions in the kitchen. These 
gusts of enthusiasm died out and the 
real Evanthia emerged again, a velvet- 
soft being of sex and sinuous delicacy, 
of no country and no creed, at home in 
the world, a thing of indestructible love- 
liness and problematic utility. 

And now, while Mr. Spokesly stood 
at his window gently rubbing his chin 
and looking down into the dew-drenched 
garden, Evanthia was lying in another 
room, smoking a cigarette and meditat- 
ing. She had a very astute and clearly 
defined plan in her mind, and she lay 
thinking how it could be carried out. 
Unhampered by so many of our modern 
educational distractions and complexes, 
her mental processes would have exacted 
the admiration of the London School of 
Mnemonics. The apparent impossi- 
bility of leaving Salonika and reaching 
Constantinople meant nothing at all to 
her. It had always been an almost im- 
possible task to go anywhere if one were 
a woman. Women, in her experience, 
were like expensive automobiles. They 
were always owned by somebody, whe 
drove them about and sometimes ill- 
treated them and even rode them to 
destruction, and who lost them if they 
were not carefully guarded. Moreover, 
the parallel, in her experience, went 
farther, because she observed that no- 
body ever thought less of them because 
they were costly to run. Evanthia was 
now like an ownerless machine of which 
no one perceived the value or knew how 
to start. She had been getting accus- 
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tomed to the notion that independence 
had its pleasures and defects. 

She lay thinking with quiet efficiency, 
until her cigarette was burned down. 
and then suddenly sprang out of bed 
With extraordinary speed and quietness, 
she rolled up her great masses of black 
hair, slipped into a yellow kimono and 
Turkish slippers, and went downstairs. 
The contrast between her pose, with 
nothing save the slow curl of smoke 
coming from the deep pillow to show she 
was alive, and the sharp vitality of her 
movements in the kitchen, was char- 
acteristic. She could not help doing 
things in a theatrical way. Mr. Dain- 
opoulos was much nearer the mark than 
even he knew, when he said in his caustic 
way that Evanthia imagined herself a 
queen. There were times when she 
thought she was an empress walking 
down ivory staircases strewn with 
slaughtered slaves. She had a way of 
striding to the door when she was angry 
and turning suddenly upon him, her 
head lowered, her amber eyes full of 
a lambent, vengeful glare. Mr. Dain- 
opoulos would remain as impassive as 
a dummy under this exhibition of tem- 
perament, but his attitude was artis- 
tically correct. He represented the 
cowed and terror-stricken vassal shrink- 
ing from the imperial anger. And now 
she moved in a majestic way here and 
there in the great stone kitchen, making 
black coffee and spooning out some pre- 
served green figs into a plated dish. 
This she arranged on a tray. In imagi- 
nation she was a great lady, a grand 
duchess perhaps, taking refreshment to 
a secret lover. She loved to figure her- 
self in these fantastic roles, the roles she 
had seen so often at the cinemas. The 
exaggerated gestures and graphic emo- 
tions came naturally to a girl at once 
theatrical and illiterate. She walked 


away with the tray in her hand, ascend- 
ing the stairs as though rehearsing an 
entrance, and stood stock still outside 
Mr. Spokesly’s door, listening. 

Mr. Spokesly was listening, too. He 
had heard the slip-slop of the loose 
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slippers, the tinkle of spoon against 
china, and then a faint tap. He went 
over to the door and pulled it open. 

“You!” he said, with a thrill. He 
could not have said a word more just 
then. She smiled and held a finger to 
pursed lips to enjoin silence. He stood 
looking at her, hypnotized. 

“Drink coffee with me?” she whis- 
pered, sweetly, holding up the tray. 
And then she moved on along the pas- 
sage, looking back over her shoulder at 
him with that smile which is as old as 
the world, the first finished masterpiece 
of unconscious art. 

She led the way to a darkened room, 
set the tray down, and pushed the green 
shutters away, revealing a wooden bal- 
cony with chairs and a green iron table. 
Below, in the hush of early morning, lay 
the road, and beyond the trees and 
houses that followed the shore they 
could see the Gulf, now streaked and 
splotched with green and gray and rose. 
The early morning, charged with the 
undissipated emotions of the night, is 
a far more beautiful hour than the 
evening. To Evanthia, however, who 
had always dwelt amid scenes of extrav- 
agant natural beauty, this exquisite 
sunrise, viewed as it were in violet 
shadow, the invisible sun tingeing the 
snow of the distant peaks with delicate 
shel¥ pink and ivory white, the vessels 
in the roadstead almost translucent 
pearl in the midst, the shore line a bar 
of solid black until it rose ominously in 
the sullen headland of Karaburun—all 
this was nothing. To Mr. Spokesly it 
was a great deal. It became to him a 
memory alluring and unforgetable. It 
was a frame for a picture which he bore 
with him through the years, a picture of 
himself on a balcony, listening to a girl 
in a yellow kimono while she whispered 
and whispered and then sat back in her 
chair and raised her cup to drink, look- 
ing at him over the rim of it with her 
brilliant amber eyes. 

“TI don’t know as it can be done,” 
he muttered, shaking his head slightly, 
gulping the coffee, and setting the 


cup on the table. “Not so easy, I'm 
afraid.” 

“You can do it,” she whispered, im- 
periously. 

“S’pose you get caught,”’ he replied, 
cautiously. 

She waved a hand and shrugged. 
“N’importe. C'est la guerre. That don't 
matter. You can do it, eh?” 

Mr. Spokesly rubbed. his chin. “I 
don’t say I can and I don’t say I can’t. 
He might be able to get you down 
there as a passenger.” 

She shook her head vigorously, and 
leaned over the table, touching it with 
her long filbert nails. 

““No!” she said. “He says ‘no good.’ 
Nobody allowed to go to Phyros, nobody 
to Alexandria. Nobody. You under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, I understand,” he answered, 
looking out to where the Kalkis was 
emerging from the distant haze. “But 
what I.don’t see is why you want to do 
n.” 

“‘T want to go wis you,”’ she whispered, 
sharply, and he looked at her again to 
find her gazing at him sternly, her finger 
on her lips. 

And Mr. Spokesly suddenly had an 
inspiration. Here he was again, mewing 
like a kitten for somebody to come and 
open the door, instead of taking hold 
and mastering the situation. He must 
pay up to this. Could it be managed? 

e decided it could. It was evident 
Mr. Dainopoulos knew something about 
it but had no intention of taking an 
active part in the adventure. Yes, it 
could be managed. His hand closed 
over hers as it lay on the table. 

“Tl fix everything,” he said. 

Her face grew radiant. She became 
herself again—a woman who had got 
what she wanted. She rose and stroked 
his hair gently as she bent over him. 

“Now I get some breakfast, mon 
cher,’ she twittered, sweetly. “You 
stop here. I call you.” And with a 
soft, sibilant flip-flop of her heelless slip- 
pers, which showed her own pink heels 
and delicate ankles, she disappeared. 
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And Mr. Spokesly, who had come 
home from distant places to join the 
forces, who had become engaged in an 
exemplary way to a girl who was now 
wondering, away in beleaguered Eng- 
land, why Reggie didn’t write, tilted 
his chair a little and allowed his mind 
to go forward. When he asked himself 
what would be the upshot of this ad- 
venture, he was compelled to admit that 
he didn’t know. What startled and 
invigorated him was that he didn’t 
care. He saw himself in some distant 
harbor, after much toil and anxiety, sit- 
ting at cafés with bands playing and 
Evanthia in that corn-colored dress with 
an enormous black hat. His chair was 
tilted back against the opened jalousie 
and he stared with unseeing eyes across 
the glittering water. It was the dream 
he had had before, on the Tanganyika, 
only a little clearer, a little nearer. 
They were dead, while he was alive. 
There you had it. Perhaps in a little 
while he, too, would be dead—a bomb, 

a shell, a bullet—and the dreams 
would be for others while he joined 
that great army of silent shades. You 
forgot the others and went right on, 
getting the things that are yours for 
the taking, never counting the cost, 
finding your dreams come true. 
Then you went back to beleaguered Eng- 
land, and Ada would be there, waiting. 

And then, as he sat there, he came 
slowly back to the present and saw that 
the Kalkis was moving. He saw steam 
jetting from the forecastle, and that told 
him they were heaving up the anchor. 
Coming in to a new berth, Mr. Spokesly 
noted. He rose, and Mr. Dainopoulos 
appeared at the door leading to the 
balcony. 

“You all right, eh?” he inquired, and, 
seeing the empty cups, made a peculiar 
grimace. He pointed to the Kalkis. 

“You got a new berth?” he said. 


“Yes. Over here,” said Mr. Dain- 
opoulos. “It’s the best we can get just 
now. No room inside. Now,” he went 


on, “you got to go on board, see, and 
have a look round. There’s two hun- 
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dred ton to be loaded quick, but I think 
her winches, they ain’t very good. You 
let me know.” 

This time, when called, Mr. Spokesly 
was ready. 

“We'll get her loaded,” he said. “If 
it’s all light general we can do it, winches 
or no winches. Is the other mate 
finished?” 

“Just about. He don’t get any more 
pay, anyhow.” 

“Breakfast,” said Mr. Dainopoulos, 
and they went down to a room on the 
ground floor, a room that was full of 
moving green shadows and _ pale-green 
beams as the dense foliage of the garden 
swayed in the breeze. It was like sitting 
in a recess at the bottom of the sea. 

“My wife, she don’t come down,” 
said Mr. Dainopoulos, devouring lamb 
stew. They might have been in the 
breakfast room of a home in Haverstock 
Hill. Only the figure of Evanthia 
hissing incomprehensible commands into 
the ears of the sullen young girl, who 
stared at Mr. Spokesly and moved un- 
willingly into the kitchen, recalled the 
adventure behind this little scene. 

Mr. Dainopoulos went on with his 
lamb stew, noisily enjoying it, and pre- 
tending he did not see Evanthia’s re- 
hearsal of one of her favorite roles—a 
great lady dispensing hospitality to her 
guests in the morning room of her 
chateau. 

“IT met a major yesterday,” said Mr. 
Spokesly, “in the Olympos. He said 
he wanted me to go and see him about 
the cargo.” 

“Eh!” Mr. Dainopoulos stared, knife 
and fork raised. 

“Oh, I fancy he just wants to give us 
a few hints about the discharging in 
Phyros.” 

“He can do that,” said Mr. Dain- 
opoulos, letting his hands fall to the 
table. “He candothat. Yes,” he went 


on, seeing the possibilities of the thing. 
“You go along and tell him you'll attend 
to it all yourself, see? You fix him. The 
-aptain, 

peoples.” 


he don’t like government 
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“Where do we go from Phyros?” 
asked Mr. Spokesly. 

“To Pireus for orders,” said the 
other quickly. 

“T see,” he said. Pireeus was the port 
of Athens. So that was it. 

“Captain Ranney said he didn't 
know,” he observed. Mr. Dainopoulos 
grunted. 

“Perhaps he didn’t know, when you 
ask him. I think I got a charter, but I 
ain’t sure. I take a chance, that’s 
all.” 

After they had finished and as he 
was waiting for Mr. Dainopoulos, he 
saw Evanthia in the garden, an apron 
over her pink-cotton dress, smoking a 
cigarette. 

“So it’s Athens you want,” he said, 
smiling. 

She put her finger to her lips. “By 
and by, you will see,” she said and 
led him away down among the trees. 
She pulled his head down with a gesture 
he grew to know well, and whispered 
rapidly in his ear, and then pushed him 
away and hurried off to look for eggs 
in the chicken house. He joined Mr. 
Dainopoulos in a thoughtful mood, more 
than ever convinced that women were, 
as he put it, queer. He was so pre- 
occupied that he did not notice the lack 
of originality in this conclusion. 

Mr. Dainopoulos was thoughtful, too, 
as they made their way into the city 
and he opened his office. He was in a 
difficulty because he did not know how 
far Mr. Spokesly, being an Englishman, 
could be trusted with the facts. What 
would be Mr. Spokesly’s attitude, after 
his interview with the major, and after 
getting away to sea? He had said he 
was taking a chance of a cargo. This 
was scarcely true; but he was taking 
a chance in sending Mr. Spokesly out 
ignorant of what was in store for him. 
But he decided to do it. He decided to 
make that drug-rotted old captain of 
his earn his salt. He would let Captain 
Ranney tell Mr. Spokesly after they 
were at sea. Scraping his chin with his 
finger nail as he stood in front of his 


big safe, Mr. Dainopoulos felt sure 
that, out at sea, there would be no 
trouble. Then he opened his safe. He 
would make sure. He took out a cash 
box, and, closing the safe, went back to 
his desk. 

“Listen here, mister; I want to fix 
you so you'll be all right if anything 
happens, you understand. I don’t 
know. Perhaps the government take 
the Kalkis when she get to Pireus— 
plenty trouble now in Pirzeus—and you 
gotta come back here. So I pay you 
six months now. You give me a receipt 
for six months’ pay.” 

“What for?”’ demanded Mr. Spokesly, 
astonished. 

“You understand, easy to cover 
risks with underwriter, yes. But s’pose 
I buy another ship and I got no cap- 
tain. See?” 

Something told Mr. Spokesly, though 
he did not understand at all, that money 
was money. The man was straight, 
anyhow, he thought, taking the pen. 
Very decent of him. He signed. He 
took the money in large blue and pur- 
ple denominations, crisp, crackling, 
delicious. 

“And you don’t forget,” said Mr. 
Dainopoulos, turning toward the safe 
again. ‘By and by I'll have some more 
business, big business, and you'll get a 
big piece o’ money if you work in with 
me. When you come back, eh?” 

He put his cash box away, slammed 
his safe shut, and began to open his 
shop for his ostensible business of money 
changing. 

“Now you get out to the ship as soon 
as you got your gear,”’ he said, “and that 
young feller “Il go with you in the boat.” 

Mr. Spokesly was startled to see how 
close the Kalkis was inshore opposite 
the house. As he came nearer to the 
ship, however, sitting in the rowboat 
with the trembling young Hebrew beside 
him, he became preoccupied with her 
lines. And, indeed, to a seafaring man 
the Kalkis wasa problem. Mr. Spokesly 
could see she had been a yacht. A 
singularly shapely hull carried amid- 
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ships a grotesque abortion in the form 
of superimposed upper bridge, and the 
teak deck forward was broken by a 
square hatchway. All the scuttles along 
her 


sides, once gleaming brass and 
crystal, were blind with deadlights 


Another hatch had 
made where: the owner's sky- 
light had been, and a friction winch 
screamed and scuttered on the once 
spotless poop. A lighter lay alongside, 
loaded with sacks and cases, and the 
friction winch shrieked and jerked the 
sling into the air as a gang of frowzy 
Greeks hooked them on. 

They came round her bows to reach 
the gangway and Mr. Spokesly gave 
way to a feeling of bitterness for a mo- 
ment as he looked up at the gracile 
sprit stem from which some utilitarian 
had sawed the bowsprit and carefully 
tacked over the stump a battered piece 
of sheet copper. It affected him like 
the mutilation of a beautiful human 
body. What tales she could tell! Now 
he saw the mark of her original name, 
showing up in rows of puttied screw 
holes on the flare of the bow. Carmen- 
cita. She must have been a saucy little 
craft, her snowy gangway picked out 
with white ropes and polished brass 
stanchions. And now only a dirty 
ladder hung there. 

Leaving the little Jew to get up as 
best he could, Mr. Spokesly climbed on 
deck and strode forward. He was 
curious to see what sort of mate it could 
be who came into port with a ship like 
this. His professional pride was nause- 
ated. He kicked a bucket half full of 
potato peelings out of the doorway and 
entered the deck house. 

Garlic, stale wine, and cold suet were 
combined with a more sinister perfume 
that Mr. Spokesly knew was rats. He 
looked around upon a scene which made 
him wonder. It made him think of 
some forecastles he had lived in when 
he was a seaman. It was the saloon, 
apparently, and the breakfast had not 
been cleared away. A large yellow cat 
was gnawing at a slab of fish he had 


and painted over. 
been 
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dragged from the table, bringing most 
of the cloth, with the cruet, after him. 
On the settee, behind the table, lay a 
man in trousers and singlet, snoring. 
In a pantry on one side, a young man 
with a black mustache and in a blue 
apron spotted with food was smoking 
a cigarette and wiping some dishes with 
an almost incredibly dirty cloth. 

“Where's the cap’en?” demanded 
Mr. Spokesly, in a voice so harsh and 
aggressive he hardly recognized it him- 
self. The young man came out wiping 
his hands on his hips and shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Where's the mate?” 

The young man pointed at the figure 
on the settee. Mr. Spokesly went 
round the table and gave the recum- 
bent gentleman a shake. Uttering a 
choking snort, the late chief officer 
opened his eyes, sat up, and looked 
round in a way that proved conclusively 
he had no clear notion of his locality. 
Eventually he discovered that the shak- 
ings came from a total stranger and he 
focused a full stare from his black eyes 
upon Mr. Spokesly. 

“I’m the new mate,’ 
“Where's my cabin?” 

“Ai!” said the other, staring, both 
hands on the dirty tablecloth. “Ai! 
You gotta nerve. What you doin’ 
here, eh?” 

“All right,” said Mr. Spokesly, “I'll 
see to you in a minute. Here, you! 
Where’s the mate’s cabin, savvy? 
Room, cabin, bunk.” 

The steward, wiping his handsagain on 
his hips, went over to an opening which 
led down a stairway and_ beckoned. 
Mr. Spokesly followed. 

What he found was very much of a 
piece with the saloon. One side of the 
ship was occupied by a large room 
marked, “Captain.” On the other side 
were two cabins, the forward one of 
which he was given to understand was 
his. To call it a pigsty would not con- 


said the latter. 


vey any conception of the dire disorder 
of it. 
“You speak English?” he asked, curtly. 
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“Oh yass, I spick Ingleesh. Plenty 
Ingleesh.” 

“Right. Get this place clean. You 
savvy?” 

“Yass, I savvy.” 

“Go on, then.” 

There was a footfall on the stair- 
case and the late chief officer, Cesare 
Spiteri by name, came slowly down, 
holding by the handrail fixed over 
the door of the alleyway. There was 
a smolder in his large, bloodshot 
black eyes which seemed to bode 
trouble. He came forward, elaborately 
oblivious of Mr. Spokesly, his shoulders 
hunched, his large hand caressing his 
mustache. He spoke rapidly in Greek 
to the nervous steward who began to 
edge away. 

“Hi!” called Mr. Spokesly. “Do 
what I tell you. See here,” he added 
to Spiteri. “You finished last night, 
I understand.” 

“Yah! Who are you?” snarled 
Spiteri, in a quiet tone which made the 
steward more nervous than ever. 

“I’m mate of this ship, and if you 
don’t get out in five minutes...” 

He had no chance to finish. 
Spiteri made a circular sweep with one 
of his stocking feet, which knocked Mr. 
Spokesly off his own, and he fell back- 
ward on the settee. The effect upon 
him was surprising. He certainly saw 
red. The filthy condition of the ship, 
the degradation of the yacht Carmen- 
cita to the baseness of the Kalkis, and 
his own spiritual exaltation, reacted to 
fill him with an extraordinary vitality 
of anger. Spiteri was not in the pink 
of condition, either. He had been drink- 
ing heavily the previous evening and 
his head ached. He went down: at 
the first tremendous impact of Mr. 
Spokesly’s fleshy and muscular body, 
and Mr. Spokesly came down on_ top 
of him. He immediately sank his large, 
white teeth in Mr. Spokesly’s left hand. 
Mr. Spokesly grunted. “Leggo, you 
bastard, leggo!” and at short range 
mashed the Spiteri ear, neck, and jaw 
hard and fast. Spiteri let go, but 
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his antagonist was oblivious until he 
saw the man’s face whiten and sag 
loosely under his blows, while from his 
own head, where the plaster had come 
off in the struggle, blood began to drip 
over them both. 

Mr. Spokesly got up, breathing hard, 
and pointed into the room. 

“Get busy,” he said to the steward, 
“and clean all-up. Shift this out of the 
way,” and he touched the redoubtable 
Spiteri with his foot. Quite unwittingly, 
for he had been in a passion for the 
moment, Mr. Spokesly had struck hard, 
just behind the ear, and Spiteri, for the 
first time in his life, had fainted. 

Out on deck, the new mate saw his 
young Jew friend making expressive 
motions with his hands to the boatman 
who was waiting for his money. Mr. 
Spokesly had an idea. He whistled to 
the boatman. 

“You wait,” he called, and held up 
his hand. Then he beckoned to the 
youth. 

He led the way into the saloon and 

yaved his hands. The cat rushed out 
of the door, followed by a kick. 

“Now you clean up. Understand?” 
he said. 

To his unalloyed delight the youth 
did understand. The latter’s nervous 
prostration had been due chiefly to the 
fact that he was entirely ignorant of 
what was expected of him. He took off 
his deplorable coat and grasped a 
bucket. 

. Mr. Spokesly went downstairs again. 

Mr. Spiteri was resting on one elbow, 
watching the steward take his simple 
personal effects from the drawers under 
the bunk and stow them in an old suit- 
case. 

“Come on, stuff *em in! That ‘Il do. 
Now take it up and pitch it into the 
boat.” 

The steward hurried up with the 
bulging and _ half-closed suitcase, and 
Mr. Spokesly followed with his pre- 
decessor’s boots. 

“Down you go,” he said, dropping 
the boots into the boat and following 
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them up with the suitcase. “That's 
it,” as he saw Mr. Spiteri step from the 
ladder and topple against the thwarts. 
““Now we'll see who’s in charge of this 
ship.” 

He walked to the bridge rail, put two 
fingers in his mouth, and blew a shrill 
blast. Presently out of the little fore- 
castle emerged a stout man in a canvas 
apron, and sporting a _ large, well- 
nourished mustache. Mr. Spokesly’s 
heart sank. 

“Come here!” he shouted, beckoning. 

“What’s the matter, mister?” said 
the 


aproned one, climbing up _ the 
iron ladder. Mr. Spokesly’s heart rose 
again. 


“You English?” he asked. 

“Sure, I'm a French Canadian,” re- 
torted the other. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
Are you the new mate?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spokesly, “I'm the 
new mate. Are you the bosun?” 

“Sure I am,” said the other, indig- 
nantly. “What did you think I was? 
The cook?” 

“Now, now, cut it out,” warned the 
new mate. “I’ve had all I can stand 
just for the present. How many men 
have you got?” 

“Three. How many did you think 
L got? Thirty?” 

“ Bosun, if you want it you can have 
it; but I tell you straight, you got to 
help me get this ship clean.” 

“Sure I will. What did you think I 
was doin’?” 

“Send a man along with a bucket of 
soft soap and water,” said Mr. Spokesly, 
hastily. “I'll go round with you later.” 

Mr. Spokesly turned and, to his in- 
tense astonishment, found Captain Ran- 
ney in the saloon. 

“Why, where were you all the time?” 
he asked. 

“In my cabin,” said Captain Ranney, 
staring at the floor, nervously. “I 
must say you make noise enough when 
you join a ship.” 

* Well, Captain, I'll argue all you want 
later. Where’s the medicine chests?” 


“In my cabin.” 
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“Then you'll have to give me the 
run of it to stop this bleeding. Got any 
friar’s balsam?” 

“T—I—TI'll see. I'll see.” Captain 
Ranney objected to being approached 
directly. He was already beginning to 
wonder, after listening to the very 
emphatic remarks of his new chief 
officer through the bulkhead of his 
cabin, if he had not made a mistake in 
demanding a change. He went down- 
stairs again and unlocked his door. It 
had three locks, Mr. Spokesly observed 
in some surprise. After opening the 
door, Captain Ranney stepped through 
and quickly drew a heavy blue curtain 
across. 

“Tl bring it out to you,” he said 
from within. 

Mr. Spokesly dragged the curtain 
back and stepped in himself. He was 
indignant at this extraordinary treat- 
ment. He was astounded, however, to 
see Captain Ranney shrink away to- 
ward the settee, holding up his arms. 

“Don’t you dare to touch me!” he 
shrieked, in a very low key. “Don’t 
es 
Mr. Spokesly suddenly caught sight 
of himself in the glass across the room. 
He was not a very reassuring spectacle. 
His face was dirty and blood smeared, 
and his collar was torn away from his 
throat. He closed the door. 

“Captain,” he said, “we'd better 
have an understanding right at the 
start. I'm going to be mate o’ this 
ship for six months.” 

“You think you are,” whispered the 
captain, slowly approaching a cabinet 
on the wall. “ You only think you are.” 

“Well, I been paid for it, anyway,” 
said Mr. Spokesly, examining his 
wounded hand. “So we'll take it for 
granted. Now, if you back me up I'll 
back you up. Why didn’t you come out 
and help me when that stiff started 
to make trouble?” 

Captain Ranney absolutely ignored 
this question. He was in a corner, and, 
like some animals in similar plight, he 
might almost be said to have feigned 
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death. He stood stock still, looking 
into his medicine chest, his back to Mr. 
Spokesly, his high shoulders raised 
higher. He was in a corner, for he had 
been betrayed already into the demon- 
stration of nervous fear. 

“He’s nearly bit my thumb through,” 
went on Mr. Spokesly, walking over to 
the washbowl. 

Captain Ranney, the flask of friar’s 
balsam in his hand, turned slowly from 
the cabinet and moved cautiously to 
the table. He set it down, went back 
and drew out a rol! of bandage. In 
a few moments Mr. Spokesly’s eyes, 
grown accustomed to the somber twi- 
light of the blue curtains of the scuttles, 
would be wandering round the cabin, 
noting things Captain Ranney showed 
to no one. Noone! The Captain grew 
fierce as he thought of his outraged 
privacy. He must get this man out of 
the room quickly. He slopped friar’s 
balsam on some cotton wool, and fixing 
his pale, exasperated gaze upon Mr. 
Spokesly’s thumb, began to bind it up. 

“We may have a passenger, I hear,” 
said the oblivious Mr. Spokesly. 

“Oh dear me, no!” retorted Captain 
Ranney, with a sort of despairing chuckle. 
“Quite impossible, quite. I shouldn’t 
dream of allowing anything of the 
sort.” 

“Not if the boss wanted it?” 

“Oh, no doubt, in that case, the 
master of the vessel would be the last 
to hear of it.” 

When Mr. Spokesly was gone, eager 
to go at the job and get rid of this 
dreadful grime on the unhappy old 
ship, the captain stood in front of the 
medicine chest, swallowing something, 
a dull red flush on his peaked and wrin- 
kled face. Suddenly he darted to the 
door and slammed it, locking it and 
hurling the curtain across. And then 
he sat down in a wicker chair and cov- 
ered his eyes with his hand. He was 
trembling violently. 

For he was a.man who was at war with 
the world. He was so preoccupied with 
this tremendous conflict that the dis- 


turbance in Europe scarcely sounded 
in his ears. He was a man without 
faith and without desire of hope. In 
the years behind him lay the wreckage 
of honor, when he had gone out East 
to the China coast. Driven to devise 
a mode of existence, both unsocial and 
unintellectual, he had stumbled upon 
strange things in human life. He ac- 
cumulated vast stocks of scandal about 
humanity, and delved into repositories 
of knowledge which most men avoid 
and forget. And there was the pipe, 
which led him into another life altogether, 
the life of irresponsible dreams, wherein 
a man’s mind, released from the body, 
yet retaining the desires of the body, 
ranges forth into twilights of oblivion, 
clutching here and there at strange se- 
ductive shapes and thrilling to voices 
not heard before. 

But as he sat now behind his locked 
door and heavy curtain, shading his 
eyes with his hand, he faced the imme- 
diate future with dread. The sight of 
Mr. Spokesly, bandaged and plastered, 
hurrying out to get on with the work, 
made him see, with painful clearness, 
where he himself had fallen, and how 
problematic was the task ahead. 


XI 


Mrs. DarnopouLos, who was_ born 
Alice Thompson, lay on her sofa and 
with a Scotch plaid rug over her, looking 
out across the sunlit Gulf whenever she 
raised her eyes from her book. It is not 
extraordinary that she should have been 
fond of reading. Suffering actual pain 
only occasionally, she would have found 
time hang most heavily but for this 
divine opiate, whereby the gentle and 
gracious figures of sentimental fiction 
were gathered about her and lived out 
their brief lives in that deserted theater 
of the ancient gods, between the silent 
ravines of the Chalcidice and the dis- 
tant summits of Thessaly. 

For she, without having in any de- 
gree an original imagination, had a 
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very lively one. The people in books 
were quite as real to her as the people 
around her, for just as she followed the 
characters in a book while reading, so 
she only knew actual human beings 
while they were in the room with her. 
As she read her books, so she read peo- 
ple, with intense interest as to how it 
would end, and always longing for se- 
quels. There was no doubt in her 
mind, of course, that you could not 
story without love, and this 
naturally enough upon her 
judgments of people. She herself, she 
firmly believed, could not exist without 
love. Nobody could. It was a world 
of delicate and impalpable happiness 
where people always understood each 
other without speech, responding to a 
touch of a hand, a note of music, the 
sunlight on the snow-capped mountains, 
or the song of a bird. Released from the 
indurating business of daily chores and 
the calculations of housekeeping, and 
placidly secure in a miser’s infatuation, 
she lived an almost effortless emotional 
existence. She had gone through many 
stages, of course, like most exiles, from 
petulance to indifference; but by this 
time, as she looked up from her book 
and watched the Kalkis swinging in the 
current and disappearing from time to 
time in billows of white steam from her 
winches, Mrs. Dainopoulos was almost 
fiercely sentimental. Beneath a man- 
ner compounded of suburban vulgarity 
and English reserve, she concealed an 
ardent and romantic temperament. 
People, in her imagination, behaved 
exactly as did the characters in the 
books she had been reading. She was 
the author, as it were, of innumerable 
unwritten romances, enthusiastic imi- 
tations of those Mr. Dainopoulos obe- 
diently ordered in boxes from London. 
She adored those books which, the pub- 
lisher’s advertisement. said, made you 
forget; and she never took any notice 
at all of the advertisement, often on the 
opposing page, of the London School of 
Mnemonics which sought to sell books 
that made you remember. Yet, forget- 
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me-nots were her favorite flowers. To 
her, as to Goethe, art was called art be- 
cause it is not nature. The phantas- 
magoria of Balkan life, the tides of that 
extraordinary and sinister sea which 
beat almost up against her windows, 
left her untroubled. For her there was 
no romance without love, and, of course, 
marriage. 

For Evanthia she cherished a clear, 
boyish admiration, blended with a 
rather terrified interest in her voleanic 
emotional outbreaks. Mrs. Dainopou- 
los quite comprehended that Evanthia 
could do things impossible for an Eng- 
lish girl. But she saw no reason why 
Evanthia should not “find happiness,”’ 
as she phrased it, fading out with a baby 
in her arms, so to speak. She did not 
realize that girls like Evanthia never 
fade out. They are not that kind. 
They progress as Evanthia progressed, 
borne on the crests of aboriginal im- 
pulses, riding easily amid storms and 
currents which would wreck the tidy 
coasting eraft of domestic life. They 
are, in short, destined to command, and 
nothing can sate their appetite for 
spiritual conflict. 

But Mrs. Dainopoulos did not 
know this. She lay there looking out 
at the ineffable beauty of the Gulf, 
a novel open on her lap, dreaming 
of Evanthia and Mr. Spokesly. How 
nice if they really and truly liked 
each other! And perhaps, when. the 

yar was over, they could all go to Eng- 

land together and see the Tower and 
Westminster Abbey! This was the 
way her thoughts ran. She never spoke 
this way, however. Her speech was 
curt and matter-of-fact, for she was 
very shy of revealing herself even to 
her husband. Her sharp, small intelli- 
gence never led her into the mistake of 
interfering with other people. Instead, 
she imagined them as characters in a 
story and thought how nice it would be 
if they only would behave that way. 

And then, suddenly, in upon this 
idyllic seene burst Evanthia, excited: 
and breathless. 
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“Oh!” she exclaimed. “What shall 
I do?” 

“Why, whatever is the matter, Evan- 
thia? Your eyes shine like stars. Do 
tell me.” 

Evanthia came striding in like an 
angry prima donna, her hand stretched 
in front of her as though about to loose 
a thunderbolt or a stiletto. She flung 
herself down—a trick of hers, for she 
never seemed to hurt herself—on the 
rug beside the bed and leaned her head 
against her friend’s hand. It was an- 
other trick of hers to exclaim, “ What 
shall I do? Mon Dieu! que ferai-je?” 
when she was in no doubt about what 
she was going to do. She was going 
after her lover. She was going on board 
the Kalkis before she sailed, on some 
pretense, and she was going to the 
Pirzeus, whence she could get to Athens 
in a brisk walk if necessary, and 
when she got there God would look 
after her. She had convinced herself, 
by stray hints, picked up from the do- 
mestics of the departed consuls, that 
her lover would go to Athens. There 
was as much truth in this as in the pos- 
sibility of the Kalkis going to Pireus. 
It was conjecture, but Evanthia wanted 
to believe it. She had never been in a 
ship, and she could have no conception 
of the myriad changes of fortune which 
might befall a ship in a few weeks. She 
might lie for months in Phyros. With 
Evanthia, however, this carried no 
weight. God would take care of her. 
It was rather disconcerting to reflect 
that God did. Evanthia, all her life, 
never thought of anybody but herself, 
and all things worked together to bring 
her happiness and to cast her lines in 
pleasant places. 

Just at this time she was concentra- 
ting upon an adventure of which the 
chief act was getting on board that 
little ship out there. Everything, even 
to the clothes she was to wear, was 
prepared. She had gone about it with 
a leisurely, silent, implacable efficiency. 
And now she relieved her feelings in a 
burst of hysterical affection for her dear 


friend who had been so kind to her and 
whom she must leave. She could do 
this because of the extreme simplicity 
of her personality. She was. afflicted 
with none of the complex psychology 
which makes the Western woman’s 
life a farrago of intricate inhibitions. 
Love was an evanescent glamour which 
came and passed like a cigarette, a strain 
of music, a wave of furious anger. 
Evanthia remembered the hours, for- 
getting the persons. But for that gay 
and spirited young man with the little 
blond mustache and laughing blue eyes, 
who she believed was now in Athens 
flirting with the girls, her feeling was 
different. He had won from her a sort 
of allegiance. She thought him the 
maddest, wittiest, and most splendid 
youth in the world. She did not despise 
Mr. Spokesly because he was not at all 
like Fridthiof. She could not conceive, 
in that stark and simple imagination 
of hers, two youths like Fridthiof. His 
very name was a bizarre caress to her 
Southern ears. How gay he was! How 
clever, how vital, how amusingly irre- 
ligious, how careless whether he hurt 
her or not! It was a fantastic feature 
of her attitude toward him that she 
liked to think of herself as possessed by 
him, yet at liberty to go where she 
wished. She was experimenting crudely 
with emotions, trying them and flinging 
them away. 

She had at the back of her mind the 
vague notion that if she could only get 
to Fridthiof he would take her away 
into Central Europe, to Prague and 
Vienna and Munich, dream cities where 
she could savor the life she saw in 
the moving pictures—great houses, 
huge motor cars, gems, and galli- 
maufry. She dreamed of the silken 
sheets and the milk baths of sultanas, 
servants in dazzling liveries, and court- 
yards with fountains and string music 
in the shadows behind the palms. With- 
out history or geography to guide her, 
she imagined Central Europe as a sort 
of glorified Jardin de la Tour Blanche, 
where money grew upon.trees or flowered 
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on boudoir mantels, and where superb 
troops in shining helmets and cuirasses 
marched down interminable avenues of 
handsome buildings. There was no 
continuity in her mind between money 
and labor. Men always gave her money. 
Even Mr. Dainopoulos gave her money, 
a little ata time. The poor worked and 
had no money. There would always be 
money for the asking. When: the war 
moved up into the mountains again, as it 
always did after a while, there would be 
more money than ever, and the rich mer- 
chants would send away again to France 
and Italy for silks and velvets and bijou- 
teri>. Ever since she could remember, 
money had been growing more and more 
plentiful. The Englishman who had 
given her that splendid emerald ring 
and who had said he would go to hell 
for her, had plenty of money, although 
he had just had to jump into the water 
and swim to the shore with only his 
shirt and trousers. She might have to 
swim, herself. Well, what of that? 
More than once she had done the dis- 
tance from the bathing house to the 
Allatini jetty and back. Looking 
through lazy slitted eyelids she knew she 
could swim to the Kalkis. with ease. 
Such matters gave her no anxiety. 
Evanthia’s problems were those of an 
explorer. She was making her way 
cautiously into a new world, a world 
beyond those French bayonets. It was 
fascinating, but perplexing, this tumul- 
tuous, shining, wealthy outside world, 
and Evanthia was ready to abandon 
everything she knew, including Mrs. 
Dainopoulos, for a look at it. Blood 
did not matter out there, Fridthiof had 
told her. Demokratie made it possible 
for any woman to become a princess. 
So she gathered from his highly satirical 
and misleading accounts of European 
customs beyond French bayonets. A 


suspicion suddenly assailed her as she 
lay on the rug stroking her friend’s 
hand. 

“This Englishman, 
honnete?”’ 

Mrs. Dainopoulos allowed the leaves 


is he faithful, 
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of her book to slip slowly from her fin- 
gers. She smiled. 

“Englishmen are always faithful,” 
she said, with a little thrill of pride. 

Evanthia let this pass without com- 
ment. Fridthiof had once told her the 
English had sold every friend they ever 
had and betrayed every small nation 
in the world, with the result that they 
now sat on top of the world. He also 
expressed admiration for their incon- 
ceivable national duplicity in fooling the 
world. And Evanthia, if she reflected 
at all, imagined Mr:. Dainopoulos was 
of the same opinion, since she had mar- 
ried a Levantine. Mr. Spokesly, how- 
ever, had said he would go to hell for 
her, which was no doubt an example 
of the national duplicity. 

“Humph!” she said, at length, and 
sat there looking at the sky over the trees. 

“He’s engaged, fiancé you know, to 
a girl in England, but I don’t think he 
loves her very much. I think he is 
beginning to like a friend of mine, 
Evanthia. Did you go to the cinema 
last night?” 

“Oh yes, yes. It was beautiful. I 
love the American pictures, cowboys. 
They shot the police dead. And in the 
end the girl had a baby.” 

“But wasn’t she married first, dear?” 
asked the sick lady, laughing. 

“Oh yes. It was beautiful,” an- 
swered Evanthia, dreamily. ‘Very, 
very beautiful. They ride and shoot all 
the time, in America.” 

“And have babies,” 
Dainopoulos. 

“No!” said Evanthia, with startling 
lucidity. “‘Fridthiof told me. Fridthiof 
has been there.” 

“T thought you had forgotten him, 
dear. You know, I think he was not a 
good influence for you.” 

Evanthia murmured, “Ah yes,” and 
smiled. 

“IT don’t think he always told you the 
truth. I am afraid he made things up 
to tell you.” 

“T think he is gone to Athens.” 

“Why?” 


added: Mrs. 
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“T speak to the old Anna Karoglou 
who sweep in the Consulate. She hear 
the consul’s wife say she has a sister in 
Athens.” 

Mrs. Dainopoulos was: not prepared 
to accept this as conclusive evidence, 
though she knew these illiterate people 
had their own mysterious news agencies. 

“Well,” she said, “you can’t go to 
Athens just now, can you?” 

“Phe Englishman will get me a pass- 
port,” answered Evanthia. 

“That’s very kind of him.” 

“Yes, he will do anything for me, 
anything.” 

“Have you sent word to your mother? 
I feel responsible for you, Evanthia, 
dear.” 

“Oh, I come back,” said the girl, 
airily.. “I come back.” 

“I don’t believe you will,” said Mrs. 
Dainopoulos, gravely. “I don’t believe 
you will.” 

“Yes, yes. Come back to my dear 
friend.” 

She jumped up now and, kissing Mrs. 
Dainopoulos, hastened away to see to 
the evening meal. Mr. Spokesly, com- 
ing in behind his employer at that 
moment, followed Evanthia out into 
the garden. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I got 
everything on board. But no passport. 
Nothing doing.” 

Evanthia, who stared back at him, 
was thinking rapidly. She had not ex- 
pected a passport. To her a passport 
was an infernal contrivance for landing 
you in prison unless you paid and paid 
and paid an interminable succession of 
officials. She drew Mr. Spokesly farther 
away from the house and turned to him 
with an expression of smiling composure 
on her face. He stared as though 
fascinated. She was going to spring 
something on him, he was sure. In the 
intervals between sleep and his her- 
culean labors to get the Kalkis ship- 
shape and bristol fashion, he sometimes 


wondered whether she had not taken 
him literally when he had said he would 
go to hell for her. 

Evanthia pulled his head over to her 
ear. 

“What time ship go away?” she 
asked, hurriedly. 

“To-morrow,” he muttered, “but 
you mustn’t tell anybody.” 

“Pst! Who should F tell, stupidity! 
To-night you go on the ship, eh?” 

“They won’t let a lady go through,” 
he began, and she pulled his ear. 

“Tck! You go on the ship. By and 


. by, late, late, I come too.” 


“No. Look here, dear, the picket 
launches ‘Il see a boat as soon—” 

She held up her finger warningly. 

“You wait. FE come. Watch! In 
the window a little light. Pprrp!” 

She flicked her fingers at him and ran 
away. 

Mr. Spokesly looked after her and 
sighed with relief and anxiety at the 
same time. He knew it was a ticklish 
game to play. If she started coming 
out in a boat from the shore here, as 
sure as death those naval pickets who 
were forever rushing about would dart 
up and want to know all about it. 
And get both him and his employer into 
trouble. It was up to her now. He had 
bought an officer’s tin trunk, and it 
had been three parts full of her clothes 
when he went aboard with it. He 
doubted if she could make it. Well, 
he had arranged to spend the night on 
board because Captain Ranney was off 
on some peculiar jamboree of his own, 
and he would keep a lookout for the 
little light. And then Mr. Spokesly 
saw a light im his mind. He smiled. 
His imagination was not a facile piece 
of machinery. He saw things steadily 
and sometimes saw them whole, but 
he did not see them at all if they were 
any distance ahead. He had now caught 
sight of what lay ahead. He smiled 
again, and went in to supper. 


(To be continued) 
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SOUTH SEA 


BY CHARLES 


was past midnight and we were 
fishing for albacore off the Pass of 
Maraa. An oily swell ran in from the 
southeast; no breath of wind was astir, 
and beyond the breakers rumbling with 
hollow reverberations on the reef the 
land loomed massive in the starlight. 

Our canoe—fashioned from a fifteen- 
foot log of breadfruit and fitted with a 
slender outrigger—rose and fell lightly 
on the seas. Clamped to the gunwale 
amidships, a lantern burned with a 
steady flame, illuminating the wrinkled 
features of my companion, old Taomi. 
He sat in the stern, paddling with gentle 
strokes, one end of a heavy line fast to 
his paddle, the other trailing a huge 
baited hook a hundred fathoms deep in 
the dark water beneath us. North and 
south along the reef, the lights of other 
canoes appeared and disappeared mys- 
teriously. 

Presently Taomi grunted and I felt 
the canoe lurch sharply; he had struck 
an albacore. Fathom by fathom, paus- 
ing at times to rest while the line cut the 
water in crisp zigzags, he brought the 
powerful fish to the surface. I seized a 


paddle and maneuvered: our canoe- so- 


that the line remained always on the 
starboard side; once around the stern 
and afoul of the outrigger, the fish would 
have capsized us in an instant—a dis- 
agreeable thought in these gloomy and 
shark-infested waters. At length the 
albacore lay wallowing alongside, ex- 
hausted by the struggle and the too- 
sudden relief from the pressure of the 
depths. Grasping the bony tail with his 
left hand, the old man took up a short 
club of ironwood, struck the fish a heavy 
blow on the snout, and slid the quivering 
body into the canoe. Baited afresh, the 
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hook went over the side again, to be 
carried down by the weight of a loosely 
fastened stone. I examined the fish in 
the light of our lantern—my first glimpse 
of the deep-water albacore of the South 
Pacific; not unlike his familiar surface- 
loving cousin, but deeper bodied and 
with a head protected by thick plates of 
bone. 

“Wait until morning,” remarked 
Taomi, waving a hand toward the lights 
of the fishermen offshore, “and you will 
see that those young men return with 
nothing, or at best a few small fish. They 
do not know. How many of them could 
tell you the seven nights of the month 
when the orare may be caught, or what 
birds circle over the dolphin, or the days 
when mussels are fat in the lagoon? In 
the days of my grandfather, who was a 
priest of the shark-god before he became 
a deacon of the church, the mysteries of 
fishing were understood and the art of 
the fisherman respected. In those days 
the king was the first fisherman of the 
island, as the queen was the weaver of 
the finest mats. It is different now. In 
a few years the last of the old men will 
be dead;- as-for the young men, they 
prefer to make a little copra to buy 
tinned..beef and rum—to lie about the 
houses, playing guitars and listening to 
the gossip of women. To-night they are 
fishing, for to-morrow is Sunday and 
they have no money to buy the white 
man’s food. Let them fish; they will 
catch nothing; if they knew that this 
light was old Taomi’s, the sea about us 
would be crowded with canoes. We are 
over the Rua of Maraa, the ‘albacore 
hole’ shown me by my father when I was 
a lad. North and south, the bottom is 
at fifty fathoms, but here beneath us 
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there is a great pit in the 
coral where the albacore 
and tuna lie by hundreds 
in the depths. . . . Ah, 
another, and this time a 
larger one!” 

Toward morning the 
stars were blotted out by 
clouds, high and_ black, 
drifting steadily south- 
ward. Far off and low in 
the north, sheet lightning 
played. The mutter of 
thunder grew louder, the 
last star disappeared, and a wall of dark- 
ness hedged in the feeble circle of our 
light. I saw that Taomi was hauling up 
his line, coiling it carefully in the bot- 
tom of the canoe before his seat. The 
swell had died away until the sea was 
motionless save for an almost imper- 
ceptible rise and fall—the breathing of 
tne salt water. Our canoe lay small and 
lonely under the black canopy of might, 
while thunder rolled along the horizon 
with the fitful solemnity of a bombard- 
ment faintly heard. Then, blinding 
white against the darkness, a blaze of 
lightning tore its way across the sky, 
iiluminating with a vivid glare the reef, 
the lagoon, the line of palms, the ragged 
peaks of Ivirairai. 

Perhaps the first canoeload of Tonga- 
fiti wanderers, driven eastward from 
Samoa a thousand or fifteen hundred 
years ago, raised the sky line of Tahiti 
as I saw it now—sharp ridges visible for 
an instant in the glare of lightning, to be 
swallowed up next moment in the night. 
Sunset might have found them with no 
land in view, the old men assembled in 
anxious council as to how far it was safe 
to explore this unknown eastern sea be- 
fore turning back to face the spears of 
their kinsmen in the known ocean to the 
west. Perhaps, on that long-ago night, 
the northwest wind—the boisterous 
toerau—blew strong and fair, to die 
away, as it still does, in the hours be- 
tween midnight and dawn. I could fancy 
the ancient sailing canoe becalmed in 
darkness on the face of an unexplored 
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THE OLD MAN STRUCK THE FISH 
A HEAVY BLOW 


sea; the light breathing of the sleepers in 
the deck house; the drowsy wail of a 
child; the lone watcher keeping his vigil 
aft. Then a long flash of lightning, dis- 
closing to startled eyes a vision of new 
land. “Te fenua!” The cry, ringing out 
between claps of thunder, brings the 
sleepy ones to their feet with a rush, 
and they crowd the deck, peering into 
the night while the helmsman speaks 
eagerly of the wonder his eyes have seen 
—a wonder to be revealed at dawn 
peaks, precipices, waterfalls, valleys, and 
smiling coastal land. The trees are there, 
the fruits and flowers, insects and birds 
and fish—a new land, indeed, awaiting, 
in a virginity old as creation itself, the 
touch of human feet. 

The voice of Taomi put an end to idle 
thoughts. “The rain,” he said, and 
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next moment I heard it, advancing over 
the sea with the noise of inarticulate 
voices—a whisper, a murmur, a deep 
rushing sound. We took up our paddles. 
Blinded and almost stifled by the warm 
downpour, we headed for the pass. 

‘To enter one of these passes on a dark 
night is less simple than one might sup- 
pose. By moonlight or on an unclouded 
night of stars, the returning fishermen 
are guided by bearings ashore—a peak, 
the mouth of a valley, a point running 
out into the lagoon. At such times the 
breakers along the reef are visible, and 
it is easy to make out the smooth water 
of the pass. But to-night, in primal dark- 
ness and a furious rain, the matter was 
not so easy; I felt that the old man took 
his course with some uncertainty, and 
was more alarmed than surprised when, 
without a moment’s warning, we found 
ourselves in the surf. 

“Te aau! Haere i muri!” (“The reef! 
Back water!) shouted Taomi, as the 
stern of our canoe rose on the crest of a 
The light of the lantern 
gleamed for an instant on black and 
jagged coral, from which the waters of 
the preceding wave were pouring in cas- 
cades; the canoe, half filled, pitched into 
the trough, rose heavily on the back of 
a smooth sea, and slipped into the safety 
of unbroken water. It was a close thing. 
I bailed with half a coconut shell while 
Taomi got his bearings and paddled in 
through the pass. When we landed at 
the village the palms were creaking to 
the first gusts of wind, and half an hour 
later the squall had passed, the sky was 
clear save for the clouds which always 
hover about the island heights, and a 
new day was flushing in the east. 

Hina, the youngest daughter of 
Taomi, met us at the door. She was a 
tall woman of thirty, graceful in man- 
ner and with the remnants of beauty in 
her slow smile and clear, handsome eyes. 
Titi, a plump and laughing §grand- 
daughter, and two boys—vague rela- 
tives of the second generation—made up 
the household. While Taomi and I 
drank our tea from flowered Chinese 


foaming sea. 
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bowls, the others dressed fish, wrapped 
packages of food in young banana leaves, 
and filled the oven under a thatched shed 
behind the house. The old man spread 
his mat and lay down to sleep; the 
others were going to the reef and would 
not be back till midday. A sleepless 
night had left me wide awake, and I was 
filling a pipe when Hina came to me. 

“Come with us,” she said; “the tide 
is low and there will be many shellfish on 
the reef. When the sea rises we shall go 
outside for flying fish; it is fun to catch 
them with the floats.” 

We launched Taomi’s longest canoe, 
and held it in shallow water while one 
of the boys arranged a variety of tackle 
on the outrigger poles. Then, with five 
paddles flashing in the sunlight, we 
crossed the lagoon toward the low black 
line of the reef, exposed and almost dry 
at this early hour. 

The peculiarities of the tides in the 
Society group were remarked as long 
ago as the days of Captain Cook. In 
reality, the rise and fall of the sea-— 
which seldom exceeds fifteen inches— 
can scarcely be called tidal, for it is not 
influenced by the moon; high water 
comes invariably at midnight and at 
noon, and at sunset and sunrise the 
water is always low. The local belief is 
that these so-called tides are due to 
wind; it is true that the mornings are 
usually calm and that the breeze springs 
up toward midday, to die away in the 
late afternoon. At eleven or twelve 
o'clock, then, an increasing surf breaches 
over the low barrier of coral and causes 
the sheltered waters of the lagoon to rise 

a neat theory until one stops to think 
that the hours about midnight (when 
the tide is precisely as high as at noon) 
are among the calmest of the twenty- 
four, and that the noon tide does not fail 
on days of glassy stillness. Why is it 
that the sea about Tahiti does not re- 


spond to the pull of the moon, and why 
should the waters rise in so regular and 
inexplicable a fashion? Why is it that 
in near-by Rarotonga—an island of 
similar character, towering abruptly 
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from a deep ocean floor—there should be 
well-defined lunar tides, with a rise of at 
least four feet? Perhaps science has long 
since answered these questions; if so, 
the explanation would be of uncommon 
interest. 

It was Sunday, and except for a party 
of Paumotan boys, visiting Tahiti after 
the diving season at Hikueru, we had 
the reef to ourselves. When we had 
hauled up our canoe we stopped for a 
moment to watch them playing like sea 
lions in the surf, swimming unconcerned 
among boiling eddies and over coral 
where neither I nor any one of my com- 
panions would have ventured for an 
instant. ‘They carried 
slender, single-pointed 
spears, and their su- 
perb bodies, naked 
save for breechclouts 
of searlet cloth, 
gleamed ruddy brown 
in water blue as sap 
phire. At times they 
rode the breakers, face 
submerged, scanning 
the bottom for unwary 
fish; now and then a 
head appeared to ex- 
pel, with a strange 
whistling sound, the 
breath from cramped 
lungs. The outer face 
of the coral is honey- 
combed with caves of 
varying size—crannies 
where small fish take 
refuge, and shadowy 
caverns where sharks 
doze and the giant oc- 
topus lurks watching 
for his prey. Wher- 
everthe sunlight pene- 
trated, the spearmen 
were swimming down 
into these chilling 
depths, and as I 
watched I realized that 
here was a sport, inthe 
truest and manliest 
sense of the word, in 





which the white man might never hope 
to excel. Think of the unconscious 
training required to swim unscathed 
among ledges of sharp and poisonous 
coral; the wary eye for danger; the 
lungs to remain a full two minutes under 
water: the head to withstand the pres- 
sure of a hundred feet; the supreme skill 
needed to follow and strike a fish. [have 
tried it in a safe three fathoms, and half 
an hour convinced me that only training 
from childhood could bring success. 

Titi, standing beside me, pointed to a 
diver who had come up with a big 
leatherjacket struggling on the tip of 
his spear. 


HINA, THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF TAOMI 
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“They are not like us, those Paumo- 
tans,” she remarked; “they are true 
children of the sea. . Come, we must 
fill our baskets before the tide is high.” 

The coral reefs abound in a variety of 
edible things—crabs, crayfish, snails, 
limpets, huge clams, sea urchins, and 
crustacea which English 
names. All but the crabs and crayfish 
are eaten raw, and it is a common sight 
to see a party of youngsters, each one 
carrying a roasted breadfruit, set out for 
the reef to gather and eat a meal. 

In the wash of the breakers along the 
outer edge we found sea snails little dif- 
ferent in appearance from their land- 
lubber relative, the Burgundian escar- 
got. Hina and Titi pounced on the larger 
ones with delight, and I observed that 
only a few found their way into the 
baskets; most of them were hastily 
cracked and gulped down with a sup of 
salt water. Overcoming the repulsion 
inspired by exotic food, I cracked one, 
washed it carefully, and gulped it in my 
turn. Then I understood why the bas- 
kets remained unfilled—the flavor of 
these maoa is delicate as that of a fine 
oyster, needing only a drop of limejuice 
to make it superlatively good. Behind 
us, on the drier portion of the reef, the 
boys were squatted, feasting greedily on 
a pile of the blunt-spined sea urchins 
whose odd, calcareous spikes are used 
as slate pencils in the native schools. I 
tasted a proffered morsel, but the flesh 
inside the brittle shell is too rich and 
sweet for a European stomach. The 
needle-pointed spines of another sea 
urchin, called rana, are a menace to bare 
feet, but the most unpleasant denizen of 
the reef is a small shellfish known as 
uao. His shell is tubular, half an inch 
in diameter and three or four inches 
long, one end attached to the coral, the 
other armed with a sharp cutting edge. 
The creature inside lies habitually with 
his body extended to the open end of 
the shell. Should an unwary foot de- 


possess no 


scend upon the opening, the uao recoils 
in alarm, and so powerful is the action 
and so perfect the fit of this living piston, 
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that the resultant vacuum literally sucks 
out a piece of flesh. Fortunately for 
native feet, the shell lies nearly always in 
a horizontal position, but now and then 
a fisherman comes to grief; I know an 
American in the Cook Islands who lost 
quantities of blood and lay in bed for 
many weeks as the result of stepping 
rashly on one of these diminutive and 
formidable creatures. 

When the appetites of my friends were 
satisfied they were not long in gathering 
food for another meal. As we carried 
loaded baskets toward the canoe, we 
found the Paumotans grouped on the 
dry coral, sorting their catch and warm- 
ing themselves in the sun. Strange fish 
were in the pile—leatherjackets, with 
skin like sandpaper and spikes project- 
ing over their eyes; clumsy oiri, with 
fat, rounded bodies and mouths which 
seem to have been large in the past and 
to have grown together, leaving only a 
tiny opening in front; blue parrot fish, 
with enormous scales and jaws like nip- 
pers of edged steel. 

I sat in the stern, paddling with the 
two women, while the boys arranged our 
tackle for flying fish. On one side of the 
pass, in blue water about a hundred 
yards off the reef, the sport began. The 
boys threw overboard a dozen floats of 
light hibiscus wood, trailing short lines 
terminating in hooks baited with bits of 
shrimp, and we waited close by, riding 
the long swell, while we watched for the 
first nibble. It is characteristic of the 
native that, although he cares little for 
the bony flying fish, he is always ready 
for this kind of sport, which he finds 
arearea—productive of mirth. Presently 
a float bobbed and disappeared with a 
jerk. Another went down, and another; 
there were screams and a great splashing 
of paddles. 

“This way! No, catch that one first! 
Aué! A fourth one is hooked!” Amid 
shouting and wasted effort and a great 
deal of laughter, we managed to retrieve 
five fish, for the floats soon bring them 
to the surface, though that is only the 
beginning of the chase, 








WE LAUNCHED TAOMI’S LARGEST CANOE 


The flying fish had passed and I was 
growing drowsy when one of the boys 
pointed out to sea. Half a mile offshore 
a flock of birds circled and hovered above 
the waves; they were feeding, and we 
knew that the bonito must be feeding 
beneath them. We seized our paddles, 
made haste to pick up the floats, and 
were soon foaming out to sea, while the 
boys shouted encouragingly,* Hoé! Hoé!” 

the ancient cry of the bonito fisher- 
men—straining every muscle to over- 
take the feeding school. 

The ordinary bonito of the islands is 
a mackerel of four or five pounds, which 
appears in great numbers at certain sea- 
sons of the year. It is called atu or 
auhopu by the people of the different 
groups, and there is a larger variety 
known as papahi—a splendid game fish, 
gorgeous in steel blue and yellow, and 
reaching a weight of thirty pounds. I 
suspect that the mackerel of the South 
Pacific have not as yet been thoroughly 





investigated; the family seems repre- 
sented in greater variety than in our 
northern seas, and the natives recognize 
a score of kinds for which no English 
names exist. The common bonito is 
the staple fish of Polynesia, and bonito 
catching—which requires a considerable 
degree of skill, endurance, and hardi- 
hood—is looked on as the highest form 
of sport. The light canoes often work 
five or six miles offshore, where the 
strong trade-wind makes the whitecaps 
dance, and where days of calm are 
broken by sudden fierce squalls shrieking 
out of the north and west. But to-day 
the fish were close to the reef, the sky 
was cloudless, and only the gentlest of 
breezes ruffled a lazy sea. 

As we drew near I could see the wheel- 
ing boobies and noddy terns, and an 
acre or more of water beneath them 
churned by hundreds of leaping fish. 
One of the boys had dropped his paddle 
and was standing in the bow, long rod of 
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bamboo in hand, poised and eager for 
the first opportunity to cast his mother- 
of-pearl lure. A hundred yards—fifty 
twenty-five ...1 thought we were 
fairly among them when a wail went up 
from my companions. The small fish 
preyed on by both bonito and birds had 
sought refuge in the depths, the school, 
had sounded suddenly as it had ap- 
peared, and the birds were trailing off 
uncertainly downwind. 

Then, a quarter of a mile away, a few 
birds gathered in a cluster; others 
flapped hastily to the spot, and soon the 
entire flock was wheeling once more over 
a frothing sea. With new cries of encour- 
agement, we turned the canoe to dig 
our paddles into the water afresh, and 
this time we had better luck. Rather 
than steer into the center of the school, 
we held the canoe on the outskirts, for 
the native believes that the fish become 
alarmed and sound at sight of a strange 
thing in their midst. The native may 
be right—he is apt to be where fishing is 
concerned—but this time, certainly, the 
bonito showed no signs of alarm. These 
thousands of fish, leaping and tearing 
in an orgy of hungry madness, suggested 
the insensate nature; they 
bumped against the canoe, sprang clear 
of the water between gunwale and out- 
rigger, and each time the shell hook 
touched the sea a dozen of them darted 
at it with open mouths. While it lasted 
the sport was fast—a skitter of the lure, 
a vibrant steel-blue fish pulled clear of 
the water with a single wrench, to fall 
into the canoe and disengage itself from 
the barbless hook the moment the ten- 
sion was released. The pace of the feed- 
ing school was so great that only the 
utmost efforts of four paddlers enabled 
us to keep our place; I was not sorry 
when the fish sounded once more and 
the birds trailed off in their uncertain, 
questing way. A score of fat bonito 
gasped and quivered among our feet—we 
had been rarely lucky for so short a 
time. Hina’s blood was up. It is not 


forces of 


often that women have a chance at this 
offshore fishing, and she exclaimed with 
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disappointment when at last the birds 
gathered far away at sea—too far to 
think of pursuit. She took up her paddle 
with reluctance, and as we moved 
leisurely toward the pass I saw that 
other Sabbath breakers were abroad. A 
large double canoe, attended by several 
smaller craft, was just outside. They 
were tuna fishing—an ancient native 
sport, rarely to be seen in these days, 
and curious as it is old. 

During certain months of the year 
a small fish called ownma—a member of 
the mullet family, I believe—gathers in 
immense numbers to spawn at the 
mouths of the island streams. At such 
times the natives form themselves into 
societies, a dozen men and as many 
women banding together to share alike 
for the season. Close to the fishing 
grounds a little settlement is formed, 
temporary huts into which the company 
moves with fowls and children, sea 
chests, accordions, pigs, and dogs. The 
women braid nets of coconut frond and 
drag the shallow portions of the lagoon, 
catching ouma to be kept alive in bas- 
kets of bamboo. The men select a pair 
of long canoes, lash them together 
firmly with sennit and rods of ironwood, 
and install, on the rough deck between 
the two hulls, a kind of derrick—a 
thirty-foot pole projecting beyond the 
bows and so arranged that a hundred- 
pound tuna or cavally can be pulled out 
of the water like a trout. Sometimes 
the pole is forked, permitting the use of 
two hooks at once, and sometimes 
bunches of feathers are attached, for the 
natives believe that the fish are excited 
by the presence of birds. Finally, when 
the weather is calm and plenty of bait 
is at hand, the double canoe puts out, 
manned by a crew of paddlers, two men 
to do the fishing, and one whose duty is 
to throw out bait. The tuna are caught 
on enormous mother-of-pearl jigs, sus- 
pended from the poles so as to skitter 
along the surface of the water; the ouma 
are thrown out to lure the big fish up 
from the depths, for it is a curious fact 
that about the islands of the eastern 
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Pacifie the larger mackerel come seldom 
to the surface. 

The fishing is done over one of the 
“albacore holes’’—immense pits in the 
coral bottom, acres in extent. The canoe 
moves slowly in a circle two or three 
hundred yards across, while quantities 
of small fish are thrown out from baskets 
dragging in the water. At length the 
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fishermen cross their own track and 
begin to scan the depths for tuna rising 
to devour the stunned and bewildered 
ouma. On a good day the fish come up 
by hundreds, darting this way and that 
in the clear water, and surrounding the 
canoe, from which bait is now scattered 
in all directions. The natives say that 
if a roving swordfish appears at this 
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stage every tuna is gone in an instant, 
to take refuge far down among the 
folds and crevices of the coral. One or 
two of them, seeing their retreat cut off, 
have been known to seek safety in the 
the 


canoe, only to be 


shadow of 


speared by the ex- 
asperated — fisher 
men. If all goes 
well and the tuna 
are feeding confi- 
dently close at 
hand, the big pearl 
lures are unslung 
and allowed to 
trail on the water 
a few vards ahead, 
while the canoe is 
paddled at top 
speed about the 
baitedarea. Then 
thefunbegins; fish 
after fish--tuna, 
albacore, and 
sometimes a giant 
cavally —leaves 
the water with a 
splash, 
anare through the 
air, and comes 


describes 


tumbling aboard, 
to be welcomed by 
frenzied shouts. 
The fishing was 
the 
tuna rose almost 
and my 
companions — lin- 
fascinated 
by the noise and 


Zor “dl to-day 


at once 


IS TIME WE 
gered, 
activity of the scene. A slight gasp- 
ing sound made me aware of another 
spectator; a large green turtle, paddling 
hard to keep his head out of water, was 
observing with rheumy eyes these un- 
familiar goings-on. I watched him with 
a certain sympathy, for [ had once pos- 
sessed a young one of his kind, an odd 
and interesting little creature. 

Some months before, one of my friends 
had visited the island of Mopeha, and 
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there, on the beach one night, had sur- 
prised a female turtle laying her eggs. 
Some of them went to the making of an 
omelette, but he saved a dozen or more 
and brought them home with him. Fill- 
ing a packing case 
with warm, damp 
sand, he buried 
the eggs and left 
them to incubate 
in a sunny place. 
They were laid on 
Christmas day, 
and ninety days 
later, on the 25th 
of March, the eggs 
began to hatch. 
Each baby turtle 
lay in the sand 
until the umbilical 
cord attached to 
his lower shell was 
dry, dug his way 
to the surface, and 
crawled to the sea- 
ward side of the 
box, where he re 
mained, moving 
about nervously 
in an instinctive 
effort to find a way 
tothelagoon. One 
might suppose 
that under natural 
conditions the lit- 
tle fellows would 
be cuided to the 
water by their 
eyes, but here 
they were in a 
high-sided box, 
with no apparent means of determining 
in which direction the ocean lay. Later 
on, when we put them in a tub of salt 
water, they exhibited the same mysti- 
fying sense; crowding the ocean side of 
thetub, they were aware, intheirown sub- 
tle manner, of the urgent call of the sea. 

More than any other young creature, 
perhaps, the baby green turtle is a 
miniature of its parent and born into 
the world perfectly equipped to fend for 
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itself. They might be full-grown mem- 
bers of their race, scaled down to little 
more than the size of a silver dollar; 
every detail of structure, every marking 
of the shell, is perfect and in proportion 
to the whole. I took one to my house, 
and there, in a roomy tank of sea water, 
he proved a curious and engaging pet. 
Within a few days he lost his nervous 
longing for the sea and grew content, 
dozing for hours in the sun with shell 
awash or paddling eagerly to take food 
from my hand. One instinct was too 
deeply rooted to be set aside—the belief 
that all food grew from the bottom, 
firmly attached and requiring a jerk of 
the head to be nipped off. It was amus- 
ing to watch him as one held out a 
morsel of cooked breadfruit; he seized 
the food in tiny jaws, braced himself 
with a reverse stroke of the flippers, and 
jerked his head sideways and up, pre- 
cisely as his wild kindred must fé€d in 
the green pastures of the sea. One morn- 
ing he was not to be found; some fasci- 
nated boy or girl had been overtempted 
by his endearing ways. I missed him, 


a curiously individual little chap; 
like the goldfish of the immortal Mr. 
Ruggles, he emanated a certain quiet 
companionship. 


The double canoe was turning home- 
ward. The trade-wind—the long-con- 
tinued miru—was blowing fresh and 
strong, driving the blue rollers toward 
the land. Along the reef, as each breaker 
reared a tumbling ridge, the wind 
whipped its crest into the air, and for 
miles the vapor hung like smoke above 
the surf. Beyond the lagoon and the 
palms of the flat land the mountains 
rose serrated and green, cleft by deep 
valleys, ridge upon saw-toothed ridge 
until the peaks of the far interior 
were lost in cloud. The pass, broad and 
sparkling blue, lay before us, and I 
could see the thatched roofs of the vil- 
lage along the beach. Hina turned to 
me, her unbound hair flying in the 
breeze. 

“You must be weary,” she said; “the 
sun is high and it is time that we went 
home.” 


LOVE SONG FROM THE JAPANESE 


BY CAROL HAYNES 


Se children sail their paper boats, 
Laughing merrily— 
My life is like a little boat 
Sailing to sea. 


The children fly their painted kites, 
Gayly fluttering— 

My soul is like a tugging kite, 
Tied with a string. 


The children hold their caged-in birds 
Where all who pass may see— 
My heart is like a broken bird— 
Ah, pity me! 
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EMOTIONS DO TO US 


BY WALTER B. CANNON 


Department of Physiology, Harvard Medical School 


N element of surprise and mystery 
accompanies a strong emotional out- 
burst. In times of terror or of intense 
anger, for example, there is a surging up 
within us of forces of which in days of 
calm and comfortable living we have 
been quite unaware. So powerful may 
these forces be that their dominance, 
even though temporary, may be terri- 
fying. ‘They may lead us to acts which 
we remember with a thrill of self-satis- 
faction or, on the contrary, with pain and 
chagrin. Anyone who has been in the 
grip of great emotional excitement can 
readily understand deeds of desperate 
violence, whether good or bad, which 
may be the natural consequence of such 
an experience. 

The mystery of the origin of our strong 
emotions has long interested phHosophers 
and naturalists. It wasearly recognized 
that they are states which we have 
in common with subhuman beings. Sig- 
nificantly, Darwin entitled his classic 
study, The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals. And he was able to 
collect a remarkable array of evidence 
showing that among widely diverse races 
of mankind, as well as among the higher 
vertebrates, the same modes of expres- 
sion were manifested. Baring of the 
teeth, dilation of the pupils, erection of 
the hair, growling or snarling, and a 
menacing approach are so generally the 
signs of rage and aggressive feeling that 
they form a common language which 
animals of very different types clearly 
understand. Indeed, it is thus that we 


often interpret the attitude of the strange 
dog toward us and thus that he in turn 
interprets our disposition toward him. 





We make an approach to understand- 
ing the mystery of emotional experience 
when we consider that the characteristic 
bodily ehanges which occur do not have 
to be learned. Just as we perform, with- 
out any instruction, the complicated acts 
of sneezing, coughing and swallowing, so 
likewise, without being taught, we show 
by natural attitudes and facial expres- 
sions that we are angry or terrified, or 
grief stricken. Since all our actions are 
due %o impulses sent out from the brain 
and spinal cord to the muscles, the ex- 
planation of these automatic responses 
lies in the working of appropriate ar- 
rangements which are already perfected 
in our nervous system at birth. These 
arrangements provide for what are called 
“pattern responses ’’—so-called because 
they occur in a strikingly uniform and 
similar manner in animals of very differ- 
ent degrees of complexity. Usually it is 
assumed that these fixed and predeter- 
mined activities are like those which we 
gradually develop in time as a result of 
habit; they are distinct, however, in that 
they are regarded as racial, not individual 
habits, and are transmitted from parents 
to offspring, ingrained in the nervous 
organization. 

Now the question arises as to why there 
is so much similarity in the expression of 
strong emotions in man and the lower 
animals. We can account for this fact 
by studies which have revealed that there 
is an ancient and primitive part of the 
brain which is the common possession of 
all vertebrates. Besides this, there is a 
new and, in the higher animals, a much 
larger part of the brain which has been 
gradually developed and which varies in 
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complexity with the ability to make ad- 
justments to novel situations. ‘The cere- 
bral hemispheres represent the new brain. 
In them occur the processes which are 
associated with consciousness. It has 
been shown that the cerebral hemi- 
spheres are not at all needed for emo- 
tional expression. In the absence of 
these structures all the varied and intri- 
cate activities that indicate rage, for 
example, will occur quite perfectly. The 
cat without cerebral hemispheres will 
snarl, bare its teeth, and show erection 
of its hairs, quite as the cat does natu- 
rally when enraged by a barking dog. 
From these observations some highly 
interesting inferences may be drawn. 

In the first place, it is probable that in 
low forms of vertebrates having only the 
primitive brain, the reactions to circum- 
stances are chiefly of the relatively sim- 
ple reflex type. ‘These animals have not 
the facilities for making many new com- 
binations of response to their surround- 
ings. Further, though the addition of 
the cerebral hemispheres permits the 
development of a more varied behavior, 
the persistence in higher animals of the 
archaic portion of the brain with its in- 
grained patterns assures fixed and typical 
reactions when proper occasions arise to 
call them forth. And again, since the 
mechanism of these primitive responses 
lies in a part of the nervous system not 
concerned with consciousness, we can 
readily understand how these _mecha- 
nisms, when brought into action with ele- 
mental intensity and power, would seem 
to have a mysterious origin, would ap- 
pear like a strange external force sweep- 
ing in and seizing control of one’s ac- 
tions. It is most natural that under such 
circumstances one behaves as if “pos- 
sessed,”” and becomes, unless control is 
exercised, “a slave of passion.” 


Closely related to the archaic portion 
of the brain in which the patterns of the 
strong emotional responses are engraved, 
is a part of the outreaching nervous sys- 
tem which connects the brain with the 
viscera. This is the so-called “sympa- 


thetic” system. Its strands are widely 
distributed to the stomach and intes- 
tines, to the liver and pancreas and other 
structures essential for proper digestion, 
to the heart and all over the body to the 
muscles in the walls of blood vessels, 
to the iris in the eye, to the hair and 
sweat glands in the skin, and to some of 
the glands of internal secretion. These 
last mentioned organs—for example, the 
adrenal bodies which lie just above the 
kidneys, and the thyroid gland which lies 
in the neck—elaborate materials of ex- 
traordinary potency which are given off 
into the blood stream and which have 
profound effects on the organism. Ob- 
viously, if the sympathetic system is 
brought into action many changes will 
occur in structures hidden away from 
the superficial observer. + 

The sympathetic, or visceral, part of 
our nervous organization is often dis- 
tinguished from the part which controls 
the muscles attached to the skeleton by 
being called “involuntary.” By taking 
thought we can not cause the stomach to 
contract quickly or slowly or to start or 
stop its services. The agitated person 
may, to be sure, say, “Be still, my 
heart’’; but this is an admonition which 
that organ, fortunately for the continued 
existence of the individual, does not 
obey. Indeed, if the multitude of intri- 
cate adjustments that are constantly 
occurring in the organs which operate to 
digest the food we eat, to store it or 
distribute it where it is needed, to remove 
waste, to arrange for growth and repair 
and the processes of reproduction, had 
to be looked after by us, consciously, 
moment by moment, we should be in- 
capable of attending to any affairs out- 
side our own bodies. Luckily, all these 
visceral functions are managed by auto- 
matic devices. The lower animals, and 
primitive men, as well, are quite unaware 
of what occurs in these hidden parts of 
the organism. Only by’ prolonged and 
painstaking study have the secrets of 
these internal processes been revealed. 

Though the workings of the viscera can 
not be directly controlled by act of will, 
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they can be profoundly affected by emo- 
tional states. In fact the sympathetic 
nervous system received that name be- 
cause it is roused to activity in times of 
intense feeling. Since its filaments are 
widely distributed to structures having 
most important offices to perform in the 
bodily economy, it is clear that the “‘ex- 
pression” of strong emotions is much 
more complex and deep-seated than we 
might at first think. Many of the alter- 
ations that take place under great emo- 
tional stress have been recently revealed 
by physiological study. More of them 
are sure to be revealed as investigation 
proceeds. In order to understand the 
significance of emotional responses it 
will be important to review briefly what 
we already know about these visceral 
aspects. 


Fundamental to all our other activi- 
ties is that of digesting the food we eat, 
for from that food is derived the energy 
for the work we do. The stomach and 
imtestines receive the food that is swal- 
lowed, transmit it from stage to stage 
along the alimentary tract, mix it thor- 
oughly with the juices poured out by the 
digestive glands and, when it has been 
properly changed for passage through 
the intestinal wall, the intestinal motions 
bring it into intimate contact with the 
absorbing surfaces of that wall. All these 
‘ processes are completely stopped in 
states of fear or anger or deep anxiety. 
The x-rays have permitted us to look 
into animals while they are digesting. 
If any great excitement is occasioned the 
churning stomach becomes a flabby in- 
active sac, the kneading intestines cease 
their motions, and the digestive glands 
no longer secrete the juices necessary to 
prepare the food for absorption. Thus, 
the whole beneficent process is brought 
to a standstill. This cessation of the 
digestive activities, first clearly demon- 
strated on lower animals, has_ been 


proved true also of human beings. And 
it is interesting to note that the workings 
of the alimentary canal are not only 
stopped during an outburst of rage, but 
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do not start again for a considerable 
period after the emotional storm has 
passed off. 

While digestion is not going on and 
the organs are at rest, only a moderate 
amount of blood is supplied to them. 
When examined under these circum- 
stances the alimentary tract may have 
even a pallid appearance. At the height 
of digestive activity the conditions are 
very different. Then the blood vessels 
are dilated, and the surfaces are flushed 
red by the abundance of the blood sup- 
ply. The same emotional states that 
stop the processes of digestion alter si- 
multaneously the distribution of blood 
in the body. The muscles encircling the 
small arteries in the digestive organs are 
made to contract, and thus to lessen the 
size of the channels. Thereby, the de- 
livery of blood to these organs is greatly 
reduced. The pressure of blood is raised 
in the arteries all over the body. In the 
presence of increased arterial pressure 
the blood vessels of the brain, the heart 
and the lungs do not contract. In con- 
sequence the blood, which is no longer 
delivered in great volume to the diges- 
tive canal, is transferred to these organs, 
which are now lavishly provided with 
this essential fluid. At the same time 
the heart beats very much more rapidly 
and, as a result, greatly increases the 
rate at which the blood circulates through 
the body. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
any muscles which are set at work by 
voluntary act will also be richly supplied 
with blood. Thus, both the brain which 
sends forth the nervous impulses and the 
instruments by which these impulses 
become effective, the muscles, are espe- 
cially fortified against failure in case de- 
mands for activity are made upon them 
in an emotional outburst. 

The services which the blood performs 
for active organs are various. It conveys 
the material which is used by the labor- 
ing muscles as a source of energy. The 
material most readily available for that 
purpose is the kind of sugar that the 
blood carries. In order to render this 
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energy available combustion must occur, 
and for combustion oxygen is required 
just as it is required for a fire outside the 
body. The rapidly moving blood be- 
comes loaded with oxygen in the lungs 
and delivers it to the active organs ac- 
cording to their needs. The products of 
the burning that takes place in the body, 
just as in the burning of the same sub- 
stance outside the body, are water and a 
gas, carbon dioxide. These waste prod- 
ucts the blood transports from where 
they are produced to where they are dis- 
‘charged—the water to the kidneys, the 
carbon dioxide to the lungs. 

During great muscular activity the 
amount of carbon dioxide that is dis- 
charged by the lungs is commonly six 
times as much as the amount given off 
during rest. This means that approxi- 


mately the same degree of increase of ; 


oxy gen-delivery to the active organs will 
be required. We are all aware of the 
much deeper and more rapid breathing 
which is automatically required when- 
ever we engage in any vigorous exertion. 
The air that rushes in and out of the 
lungs must pass through the narrow 
tubes of the lungs, the bronchioles. If 
the muscles in the walls of these tubules 
contract, the passageway is made still 
narrower and breathing then becomes 
difficult. Such is the condition in one 
kind of asthma. Great emotional excite- 
ment has the opposite effect: it causes 
relaxation of these muscles. A London 
physician has observed the sudden dis-| 
appearance of a distressing asthmatic at- 
tack in consequence of intense fright. 
With the widening of the bronchioles 
there would be a freer movement of the 
air to and fro, and thus, in case of need, 
oxygen could be brought more readily 
to the depths of the lungs and carbon 
dioxide could be eliminated, even though 
the production of this gas were multi- 
plied many-fold. 

In the liver is stored a reserve of 
energy-yielding material in the form of 
glycogen, or animal starch. In times of 
great excitement this substance is 
changed to sugar, is set free into the 
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blood stream, and thus is circulated all 
over the body. The amount of sugar 
thus liberated for use may be so abun- 
dant that it may actually be wasted by 
passing out of the body through the 
kidneys. Half the members of a football 
squad, at the time of the supreme con- 
test of the season, were found to have 
such an abundance of sugar as a result 
of their emotional tension. 

The discharge of sugar from the liver 
is a sort of internal secretion—like the 
secretion of saliva by the salivary glands - 
—with the difference that the substance 
is given off to the circulating blood in- 
stead of being poured out on a body 
surface. Another organ which has an 
internal secretion of high potency and 
which is subject to the control of sympa- 
thetic nerves is the inner portion of the 
adrenal glands. These are small struc- 
tures, which, as previously mentioned, 
are found just above the kidneys on 
either side of the body. The substance 
which they produce, called adrenin or 
epimephrin, has the remarkable property 
of mimicking by chemical action the 
effects produced by sympathetic nerve 
impulses. Thus, if it is extracted from 
the adrenal glands and injected into the 
blood stream, it will induce a stoppage 
of all the processes of digestion, it will 
cause a rise of blood pressure while send- 
ing the blood away from the digestive 
organs to the heart and the central 
nervous system and the skeletal muscles, 
it will dilate the bronchioles, and it will 
liberate sugar from the liver. Besides 
these effects and others which need not 
be mentioned, it has the capacity of 
producing certain striking changes in 
fatigued muscles and in blood. 

As a muscle is more and more used in 
a routine manner until it is fatigued it 
becomes less and less responsive. We 
are all familiar with the sense of effort 
which we experience under these condi- 
tions. Though a part of our difficulty is 
doubtless due to disturbances in the con- 
trolling nerves, there is good evidence 
that the inability of the muscles to per- 
form their task is an important element 
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in the complex. For example, in arti- 
ficial stimulation of muscles by electric 
shocks it is found that as the muscle 
shows signs of fatigue the strength of the 
stimulus required barely to cause con- 
traction must be much increased. If 
now the muscle is permitted to rest, it 
regains in time its former responsiveness. 
An hour or more may have to elapse, 
however, before complete recovery oc- 
curs. It has been discovered that a 
minute amount of adrenin in the circu- 
lating blood will refresh the muscle in an 
almost miraculous way. Within a few 
minutes the tired muscle is as ready to 
respond to stimulation as if it had had a 
prolonged rest. 

A remarkable property of the circu- 
lating blood is that of changing from a 
liquid to a jelly when it comes in contact 
with an injured surface. This formation 
of a clot occurs in normal animals when- 
ever the blood vessels are torn or cut. 
Thereby the opening in the vessels is 
sealed and the precious fluid is prevented 
from being lost. Evidently the more 
rapidly the process of clotting occurs, the 
less will be the escape of blood through 
the break in the channel. Recent studies 
have shown that a small amount of 
adrenin set free in the blood stream will 
induce a more rapid clot formation. And 
if an animal has been much excited the 
time required for coagulation of a given 
amount of blood may be reduced from 
about five minutes to a minute or less. 
‘Here is an instance of a striking chemical 
change brought about in the body by 
emotional conditions which we have been 
accustomed to regard chiefly in their 
psychological or subjective aspects. It 
is probable that other similar effects will 
be revealed by further investigation— 
effects which may readily account for 
tales of surprising “cures” or physical 
improvements in consequence of an 
altered mental state. 


The question now arises as to the 
significance of this group of internal 
changes associated with strong emotional 
Why should a function so ser- 


stress. 
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viceable to bodily maintenance as diges- 
tion be stopped? Why should the blood 
be shifted to the brain and the muscles? 
What is the reason for liberating sugar 
from the liver? Is there any meaning in 
the action of adrenin in refreshing the 
tired muscles? Are there circumstances 
in which a more rapid clotting of the 
blood would be especially valuable to the 
organism? 

If we revert to the point, previously 
mentioned, that the expression of emo- 
tion is ingrained in our nervous system 
and is always ready to appear at the: 
appropriate time, we get a noteworthy 
hint regarding the nature of the emo- 
tional responses. It is characteristic of 
these ingrained reactions that they are 
useful. When we cough we clear a for- 
eign object from the throat, when we 
vomit we usually prevent the passage of 
harmful material onward through the 
digestive tract, when our eyes “water” 
the tears dilute an irritant substance or 
help to wash away an intrusive bit of 
dust. The close association between such 
automatic acts and their utility has led 
to the general statement that as a rule 
reflex behavior is typically purposive— 
it serves the individual or the race in 
some beneficial way. In other words, 
when the right performance is run off 
without rehearsal or any previous in- 
struction, we are justified in looking for 
some definite good that may result. 

In order to understand the service 
which may be performed by the bodily 
changes occurring in great emotional ex- 
citement, we must consider the condi- 
tions under which such excitement is 
aroused. And we must not confine our 
inquiry to human beings, but must ex- 
tend it to lower animals in which the 
same changes take place. Furthermore, 
we must think of animals in their natu- 
ral existence, surrounded by their ene- 
mies, having to fight or escape, and in 
need of pursuing their prey. If we take 
these various situations into our survey, 
we shall have a clearer view of all the 
elements in the fundamental emotions of 
fear and rage. 
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The emotion of fear is typically evoked 
when a creature is in the presence of 
danger, and most commonly in natural 
existence the danger is that of being as- 
sailed by a stronger creature. Associ- 
ated with fear is the instinct to run 
away, to escape by flight from the pres- 
ence of the enemy. On the other hand, 
if escape is impossible and a fight is 
necessary, the emotion of fear is likely to 
turn to a fury of aggressive feeling. This 
attitude also is associated with an in- 
stinct—that of attack. Whether an ani- 
mal is the attacker or the attacked, the 
pursuer or the pursued, the issue of the 
struggle which ensues may be life or 
death. In other words, these emotions 
and instincts are concerned with the 
primitive law of self-preservation. Since 
animals have struggled with each other 
for existence through myriads of gener- 
ations, we can perceive that the internal 
changes which automatically accompany 
strong emotional stress may have become 
quite naturally developed in our nervous 
systems as pattern responses, and may 
help in some manner to make the strong 
stronger and the swift swifter and more 
enduring at times of critical peril. 

Either running or fighting for life in- 
volves the use of large muscular masses 
—the great muscles of the thighs, the 
back and the shoulders—in prolonged 
and perhaps supreme exertion. With 
this fact in mind, let us see how the di- 
verse internal alterations, already de- 
scribed, may fit together for the service 
of the organism asa whole. As previously 
noted, the laboring muscles require an 
abundant supply of oxygen—much more 
than they need when at rest. In emo- 
tional excitement the blood, which car- 
ries the oxygen from the lungs to all parts 
of the body, is pressed out of the abdomi- 
nal organs and into the heart, the lungs, 
the brain and the active muscles. The 
processes of digestion cannot continue 
effectively in the absence of a large de- 
livery of blood; as the blood is removed 
from the stomach and intestines these 
organs cease working. In short, diges- 
tion is of incidental importance when the 


| 


body as a whole is endangered. The 
material which has been stored in the 
liver in consequence of previous diges- 
tion, however, is now called forth. Sugar 
is released and is carried in the blood 
stream to be ready at once as a source of 
muscular energy. ‘The immensely in- 
creased work of the muscles is linked 
with a greatly increased production of 
carbon dioxide. This must be eliminated 
at the same time that more oxygen is 
brought for transport in the blood. The 
breathing becomes more deep and rapid, 
and the dilation of the bronchioles that 
follows sympathetic stimulation renders 
more facile the tidal flow of air in and out 
of the lungs. The secretion which is set 
free from the adrenal glands in emotional 
excitement can also be given a role to 
play. In case the struggle or flight is 
prolonged and fatigue begins to render 
the muscles less responsive, the secreted 
adrenin has the effect of restoring their 
original capacity to do work. And fur- 
thermore, if there is fighting, with rup- 
ture of blood vessels, the faster clotting 
of the blood that accompanies adrenal 
secretion operates promptly to check 
bleeding. 

The foregoing review of the bodily 
changes in emotional excitement shows 
that they can all be reasonably inter- 
preted as a mobilization of the resources 
of the organism for purposes of special 
efficiency in a critical struggle. With 
other conditions equal, doubtless the 
animal in which these changes appear 
quickly and thoroughly would have a 
distinct advantage in a conflict with 
another animal in which they are tardy 
and partial in their development. And 
since the struggles associated with the 
major emotions of rage and fear often 
decide the continued existence of the 
victor and the death of the vanquished, 
the transmission to offspring of the well- 
ordered arrangements for rapid assem- 
bling of the bodily forces is assured. 

The changes which we have detailed 
are not all that might be mentioned as 
favorable to effective physical effort. 
For example, heat is produced by active 
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muscles and must be dissipated if the 
body temperature is not to reach a fever 
level. That result is obviated by sweat- 
ing, for the evaporation of sweat removes 
heat from the body. The sweating which 
occurs in strong emotion can be regarded 
as anticipatory of that function. Again, 
there is evidence that the thyroid gland, 
like the adrenal, is subject to sympa- 
thetic control, but just what its secretion 
may do in emergencies has not yet been 
determined. Enough has been stated,,. 
however, to show that the various pro- 
found alterations in the bodily economy 
which attend an outburst of strong feel- 
ing are characterized by being highly 
serviceable in rendering the organism 
more efficient in physical struggle. 

The mobilization of the bodily forces 
for struggle will occur under great excite- 
ment although no muscular effort is 
undertaken. For example, a careful ob- 
servation of students subjected to severe 
examination has proved that they not 
infrequently have so large an amount of 
sugar set free in the blood that it escapes 
through the kidneys. The heart beats 
rapidly, the blood pressure is elevated, 
the blood becomes concentrated, indeed, 
probably all of the organic adjustments 
preparatory to a fight or a flight are fully 
elaborated. In the presence of these 
preparations for action, however, the 
only physical effort which the students 
engage in is that of moving the small 
muscles of the hand and forearm in writ- 
ing. Many of the worries and anxieties 
and excitements of civilized life are of 
this character. The stockbroker watch- 
ing the ticker may become as much dis- 
turbed as if he were confronted by a wild 
beast. But the situation in which he 
finds himself usually does not require any 
exhibition of muscular strength or en- 
durance for which the complex internal 
rearrangements have been developed. 
In other words, because of racial habits, 
established by multitudes of generations 
of our ancestors who have had to protect 
themselves and one another against 
fierce attack, we are to-day agitated by 
deep-seated disturbances which are com- 
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monly of little service to us. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether such useless and 
frustrated mobilization of the bodily 
forces for activity, with no activity en- 
suing, may not be harmful; whether, to 
use another figure, getting up steam and 
letting the engine “race’’ without doing 
work is not likely to be damaging. There 
is some evidence that such is the fact. 
During our Civil War and, to a much 
greater degree during the Great War, 
men broke down with “disorderly action 
of the heart.” This was a condition 
characterized by a remarkable accelera- 
tion of the pulse on the slightest exertion 
or in the mildest emotional upset. Fur- 
thermore, physicians are aware that a 
large proportion of the cases of disturbed 
digestion with which they have to deal 
are what are designated “emotional dys- 
pepsia.”” We may conceive these de- 
rangements of the working of the heart 
and the stomach as being due to repeated 
excitements calling upon these organs to 
prepare for a crisis. Thus a sort of habit 
is established such that even very trifling 
worries and anxieties are sufficient to set 
going the emotional mechanism, or parts 
of it, when there is no possible use for 
the changes that occur. Thus an admi- 
rable internal arrangement, of highest 
value to the organism in natural condi- 
tions, may become so badly disordered 
as to be a menace to the welfare of the 
body as a whole. 

From the foregoing facts and consider- 
ations there are at least two practical 
hints that seem reasonable. First, since 
the bodily changes induced by strong 
feeling are preparatory for action, it is 
in accord with ages of past experience to 
let them be expressed in action. A fit of 
rage can be turned to good account by 
the performance of hard labor that needs 
to be done. Thereby, the emotional 
preparations have their qutlet, the task 
is accomplished and the body has the 
benefit of the muscular exercise! Again, 
if irritating conditions develop which 
cannot be dealt with in a practical man- 
ner by doing something, the wise man is 
he who accepts them philosophically, 


DEATH 


and so far as possible, turns his attention 
to other affairs. Thus the futile emo- 
tional disturbance may 
There is no advantage to be gained by 
letting the body make ready for a su- 
preme effort, when there is no effort 


be aborted. 


whatever to be made. This is, to be sure, 
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often a counsel of unattainable perfec- 
tion, but there is no doubt that by taking 
one attitude emotional factors can be 
emphasized and elaborated to alarming 
proportions, and by taking another atti- 
tude they can often be diverted and 
minimized to insignificance, 


DEATH OF DAY 


BY 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


OME, come, sweet death of day, 
And on her beauty lay 
This crowning grace: 
For all that she hath lost one gift restore! 
The flight of vanished hours, 
The ghosts of parted flowers 
Brood o’er that face, 
Which knows them now no more. 


Minute to minute, she 


Like linnet in a 


tree, 


From spray to spray, 
Upward and downward, with sweet mellowing tongue 
And ever forward search, 
Did prick, and preen, and perch. 
Now all’s away; 
And in those ears only past songs are sung. 


Beauty to have and hold, 
Deep cup fulfilled with gold 
This was the joy 
Wherewith from dawn to dusk she decked her hours, 
All beauty now lies strown, 
Spilled from the cup has flown 
The bright alloy: 
Her wealth is withered flowers. 


Thus, with a dying face, 
Day turns and doth embrace 
Sweets passed to air; 
And stirless now, around that starlit head, 
There lies a richer wreath, 
And secretly beneath 
The fallen hair 
The clasp of all things dead! 
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THE WRONG HORSE 


(A History Related by Means of Seven Words Taken from the Life of John Curnaway) 


BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


HE first, the very first word of all, 

was Ink. Farther back than that 
John could remember things—shadowy 
events—but not words. 

He was six when that first word cut 
its sharp shape on his mind. He and 
Nora—his sister Nora, who must there- 
fore have been eight at the time—were 
going daily to old Miss Foss in the cot- 
tage down the lane for lessons. But, in 
spite of this unity of purpose and ap- 
parent comradeship between them, John 
was already aware that a great gulf 
separated him from Nora, a humiliating 
gulf of infancy, ignorance, incompe- 
tence. Nora, for instance, never now 
used a slate—not even the grand double 
slate on hinges, with the thin red lines 
inside that didn’t wash off, which was 
at present the unattainable goal of his 
own desire. She had soared past slates 
of every degree into the dignified realm 
of pencils and exercise books; and, not 
satisfied even then, on this particular 
day she was seeking fresh worlds to 
conquer. 

“Miss Foss!” 

“Well, Nora?” 

“May I start using ink?” 

“No, no; certainly not!”” Miss Foss 
was alarmed and hostile, but this was 
only her inevitable preliminary attitude 
to any new idea that was forced upon 
her notice. Nora was not discouraged. 

“Why mayn’'t I, Miss Foss?” 

“Why, you'd be covered with smudges 
in no time, child—and what would 
your dear mother say then?” 

Nora knew better than to be side- 
tracked by her dear mother. ‘But, 
Miss Foss, supposing I don’t make a 
single mistake the whole morning—sup- 


posing I don’t have to cross out or use 
my injerrubber not once—” 

In spite of herself, Miss Foss was 
intrigued by so novel and restful a sup- 
position. “Well, Nora?” 

“Then may I? Just at dinner time? 
For five minutes?” 

The artfully increasing modesty of 
these demands inserted in Miss Foss’s 
fundamentally kind heart the thin end 
of Nora’s wedge. “* Well, we'll see, we'll 
see,’ she capitulated hurriedly. ‘* Now, 
John, get on with your copy.” 

And so it happened that at ten min- 
utes to one Miss Foss left the room, 
and that at five minutes to one she re- 
turned, bearing carefully a tiny, bluish- 
white vessel with a flat rim that, before 
John’s entranced eyes, exactly fitted 
into the round hole in Nora’s desk. 
How fascinating life was! Those round 
holes (he had one, too, in his desk) had 
seemed so purposeless, so like a thou- 
sand other grown-up absurdities; and 
all the time Nora’s hole and his had each 
been waiting to receive—what was Miss 
Foss calling it?—an inkwell. Inkwell! 
How heavenly! He himself, he allowed 
honestly, would never have thought of 
calling that tiny pot a well; and yet it 
was—that was the beauty of it. Ink- 
well . . . How clever Miss Foss must 
be, to be able to make up words like 
that. 

Exactly at one o'clock Nora was 
dispatched to wrestle with pumicestone, 
and a minute later Miss Foss bustled 
after her. John was left alone. Envi- 
ously he advanced his eyes—and con- 
sequently his nose—in the direction of 
the shiny dark fluid in Nora’s inkwell. 
And then another surprise leaped at 





“BECAUSE YOU'RE NOT THINKING 


him—the smell of ink. Something 
strange happened inside him at that; 
he sniffed and sniffed rapturously. What 
was it about that smell that made him 
feel so queer—as if he’d always known 
what it was like, but had forgotten— 
as if something tremendous and enchant- 
ing and only just out of reach were 
wrapped up in the smell of ink? 
Far-fetched? Impossible in a little 
hoy of six? So, in later years, he always 
hegan by telling himself. But childish 
memories are stubborn things to juggle 
with; what has been seen by those 
stark lightning flashes of awakening 
consciousness has been seen; no amount 


ABOUT THE CHILD AT ALL” 


of subsequent darkness can explain that 
light away. And so, as long as he lived, 
John Curnaway knew that, improbable 
or not, his first sharp impression con- 
nected with ink had been an almost 
unbearable excitement. 

At the time he had, of course, no 
means of expression—only of sensation. 
So when Miss Foss and Nora returned, 
and Nora, in that shrill, scornful, elder- 
sister voice of hers, cried: “Oh, look at 
John, Miss Foss! He’s been trying to 
write with his nose!” all he found to 
say in justification was: “I’ve not. I 
was just smelling. Ink’s got a—a nice 
smell.” 
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Nevertheless, there certainly was a 
lamentable black blob on the end of his 
nose, and it had to be painfully pumice- 
stoned away before he was allowed to 
go home. 

At home, too, of course, Nora spared 
him nothing. She held him up to ridi- 
cule over the incident with all the feeble 
force of her childish vocabulary. His 
father looked at him thoughtfully, but 
said nothing (he so seldom said much); 
his mother laughed at him and applauded 
Nora’s sallies. 

“Well, it has got a nice smell,” he 
defended himself, stubbornly. Then 
tears overwhelmed him. Why wouldn't 
they understand? 

His father lifted him on to his knee. 
“Never mind, old chap,” he suggested, 
peaceably. “There’s no harm in your 
liking the smell of ink, you know, if you 
want to.” 

He was grateful to his father—grate- 
ful, but unsatisfied. For it was evident 
that even his father didn’t understand. 
“Yes, but,” he wailed, with that weari- 
some iteration of small children strug- 
gling in vain against limited powers of 
expression, “it has got such a nice—’’ 

“Now, John, that will do,” closured 
his mother, sharply. ‘* You're just being 
silly and talking nonsense. Nora was 
only joking, but you never can take a 
joke.” 

Against the accumulated injustices 
of this speech John could not defend 
himself at all; he could only turn round, 
his small body heaving, and bury his 
head in a warm, comforting corner of 
his father’s vast person. 


word was a much 
grander one than ink—but then at least 
two years had gone by. He and Nora 
were playing in the attic, and the attic 
had the tremendous advantage over 


John’s second 


most attics, that the whole of one of 
its sides was glass. Outside this spacious 
window the skies always went by like 
a pageant; and on this particular spring 
morning the spectacle of a single daz- 
zlingly white cloud being swept by a 


blustering wind across the leagues of 
intense blue was. striking enough to 
divert the attention of both children for 
a minute or two from their game. 

“Oo! Look at that cloud!” said 
Nora, and sprang on to the long, low 
window seat. 

John took up his position at the other 
end of it, and his gaze, too, followed the 
fleeting, filmy thing that was so con- 
spicuous against the illimitable blue, 
so airy and shining, so utterly fairylike 
in fragile, sunlit loveliness. 

He hoped Nora wouldn’t say any- 
thing about the cloud, and she didn’t. 
(Their mother was away, and he was 
beginning to notice how much _ nicer 
Nora rapidly became whenever that 
happened. ) 

“Come on and play,” was all she said, 
when the cloud had raced finally out 
of their sight, and John returned with 
zest to the game. Nevertheless, some- 
thing about that cloud continued to 
live in his mind, to ask it some question, 
to tease it and be unsatisfied about 
something. What sort of a cloud had it 
been? It was no good asking anybody, 
only to be told “cirrus” or something 
like that; that was not what John (and 
the cloud) wanted to know. It was 
something different, something — inti- 
mate between them. It was as if the 
cloud kept saying to John: “ You know 
what I was. Nobody else does. Tell 


me.” And John wanted and struggled 
to tell. “White,” he tried. “Shining 


lighted,”’ he tried. But they were no 
good. “Soft and glowing and—oh, 
just lovely!” But the cloud wasn’t sat- 
isfied with the mere gush of that, either. 
Wistfully it seemed to go on floating 
over his head—waiting, waiting. John 
made a tremendous effort. “Glisten- 
ing!” he shouted (in his heart), and felt 
a throb of triumph. All that day he 
kept repeating the word to himself with 
extraordinary satisfaction; it seemed to 
him perfect. 

But the next morning in church (for 
it was Sunday) a funny thing happened. 
He wasn’t listening, of course; he never 
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listened, because it was so much nicer 
to sit and think about things—the glis- 
tening cloud, for instance, and his ginger 
cat, Tubby, and what there would be 
for dinner; but suddenly a word from 
the pulpit tore a great hole in these 
thoughts. Mr. Mayne, the vicar, had 
just read out his text, and now, accord- 
ing to his custom, 
he was doing it a 
second time; this 
time John listened 
intently. 

“And as he 
prayed, the fash- 
ion of his counte- 
nance was altered, 
and his raiment 
was white and 
glistering.’” 

** Glistering!” 
that was the rend- 
ing word. In- 
stantly it ousted 
“glistening” from 


John’s mind. 
Glistering — glis- 
tering yes, 


that was what the 
cloud had been 
yesterday. How 
exquisite it was! 

how right. How 
could heever have 
mistaken ‘ 
tening” for it? And yet, one letter 

and all that difference? He lost himself 
in childish comparisons and speculations. 

But he had not done with the cloud, 
even yet. He was satisfied; the cloud 
(he felt sure) was satisfied; but there 
was still Nora, he discovered, to be 
reckoned with. 

It was during the evening of Sunday 
that his mother, who had returned home 
the previous night, burst into the 
smoking room, evidently excited and 
pleased. “Tom! What do you think? 
That child has written a poem!” 

John’s father removed his pipe 
slowly and deliberately, as he did every- 
thing. ‘What child?” he asked. 


ONLY 


‘glis- 
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John himself was on the dark veranda 
outside the open window, but it did not 
at the moment occur to him that he was 
invisible to his parents. 

“Oh, Tom! What a question! Nora, 
of course. Or did you suppose that poor, 
dear, stolid John was capable of it? 
Listen.” 

Something hit John between the eyes 

something heavy and hard, that went 
through his head and then sank down, 

down into his body and stayed there, a 
great weight. But he had not time to 
find out what it 
was just then, for 
his mother was 
reading aloud, and 
he had to hold his 
breath so as not 
to miss a_ word. 

It was a poem; 
there were lots of 
rhymes; Norahad 
written it; his 
mother had _ said 
so: and it was 
about—it was 
about his cloud! 
Alarm, dismay, 
j hi anger, contempt, 
J doubt, jealousy: 

that was the order 

in which the feel- 

ings chased across 

his mind. But the 
last one stayed—a fierce, hungry, hope- 
less jealousy of Nora. His mother had 
finished reading now, but he could 
remember the first two lines: 


ON WRITING 


There was a cloud, 
So white, so proud; 


and the last two: 


An angel’s head 
Above my bed. 


A poem . . . by Nora 

Yes, but it was all wrong, 
poem! He criticized it hotly. 
cloud hadn't been proud; Nora 


Nora’s 
The 


had 


only stuck that in, so that the lines 
would rhyme. 


And the cloud hadn't 


THE WRONG 


heen anywhere near her bed, and he'd 
het she’d never thought it looked like 
an angel's head (because it didn’t) till 
she tried to think of something that 
would sound like poetry. It was all 
absolutely rotten of Nora. And yet 
and yet, how did he know? Depression 
engulfed him. Nora had written a 
poem, anyhow, and he hadn’t; he had 
only thought of one word to describe 
the cloud, and so who was he to criticize 
Nora, with all those splendid slick 
rhymes to her credit, and all her imag- 
inary angels’ heads and things? How 
she and his mother would laugh about 
his one word if they knew. Thank good- 
ness he hadn't told anyone, hadn't 
even written it down. Nobody need 
know. He crept quietly along the ve- 
randa in the darkness, and round the 
side of the house to bed. 

“Glistering” . . . Nora had written 
a poem “Poor, dear, stolid John” 

These were the three things that 

went to bed with him—the humiliation 
of his one idiotic word; his anguished 
jealousy of Nora; the crushing weight, 
the dreadful verdict of his mother’s 
speech, his mother’s tone, partially 
understood. 


Although it was his father who gave 
John his third word, that word, too, was 
connected with Nora’s affairs. A year 
had gone by since the evening on the 
veranda, and things had altered a great 
deal for the worse. Nora was always 
writing poems now; it was sickening. 
He would hear her reeling one off when 
their mother came to say good night; 
or she would break off a game to scribble 
something down; or there would be a 
poem twisted like a note in the heart 
of a bunch of flowers that she had picked 
for one of their birthdays. 

And their mother encouraged her; 
their mother had a lovely leather-backed 
book into which she carefully copied 
all Nora’s poems; these were read out 
to visitors, and then Nora would be 
sent for to the drawing-room, and, from 
a little stool, with her head against her 
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mother’s knee, she would answer ques- 
tions about what made her think of 
poems, and when she wrote them, and 
why. 

At first their father took no notice; 
but when Nora’s poems began to appear 
in the local paper, with her age printed 
below, and when she stood up at the 
Band of Hope entertainment and recited 
one of her own poems instead of one out 
of a book, there began to be rows at 
home about it. It was out of one of 
these rows—his own unobtrusive pres- 
ence having been forgotten by the par- 
ental combatants—that John 
new word. 

“T won't have it, Lena. 
her,” said his father. 

“What nonsense, Tom! Such two- 
pence-halfpenny recognition as she’s 
likely to get here, buried alive in the 
country! Surely you don’t grudge the 
child the few small pleasures that ber 
gift does bring her way?” 

“It’s not that; you know it’s not 
that. But it’s bad for her—bad for any 
child. You're putting all sorts of ideas 
into her head.” 


got. his 


You'll ruin 


“Well, it’s a good thing she’s got 
somebody to put ideas into her head 
somebody to care for her interests. 
The fact is, Tom, I believe you're jeal- 


ous—jealous of your own daughter! 
You can’t understand her, and because 
you know nothing and care less about 
poetry, you want to brush it all aside 
as of no importance. But Nora shall 
have her chance; I'll see to that. It’s 
more than talent, it’s genius she’s got; 
and other people are beginning to find 
it out, if you aren’t. Why, only this 
morning I had the most charming letter 
from Mr. Marrish—the Mr. Marrish— 
about a little lyric of Nora’s that I sent 
to him, asking his opinion—”’ 

At this point John’s father pushed 
back his chair violently. ‘‘ You're to 
drop it, Lena. It—it makes me sick.” 

“And why, pray?” The face of 
John’s pretty mother went hard and 
tight. 

* Because”’—his father 


stood up— 
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“because you're not really thinking John slipped out of the room and fol- 
about the child at all; because it’s your lowed his father into the autumn night. 
own ambition that’s at the back of it. “Come along, then,” he was given 
You're not satisfied; you've never been permission as his feet crunched the 
satisfied with the life here. Well, I'm gravel, and his father reached down a 
sorry it’s not more exciting. Td give — large, firm hand. John took it. He did 
you what you want if it weren't for the not ask what a breather was; he hardly 
children—for their needing the country ever asked questions; things generally 
air. Later on, Lena... But, mean- came plain of themselves in the end, 
while, I'm not going to see you climbing he had discovered, though sometimes 
over Nora—by means of Nora—to the you had to wait a long while. 
sort of position you'd like. It’s not fair They went slowly and in silence 
to her.” through the dark garden—past 
There was a torrent of treble the crisp chrysanthemum 
reply from John’s mother, a smell, the strong sun-flower 
sigh from his father as he smell, the rich, sad smell from 
moved toward the door; and the heaps of brown leaves on 
then his mother’s question, the path, the pleasing smell 
“Where are you of yesterday’s bonfire. 
And then they 
reached the gate of 
—- the paddock. 
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“1 CAN'T HELP YOU. PEOPLE CAN’T BE HELPED, YOU KNOW” 
going, Tom?” and the weary answer: They did not go into the paddock. 


” 


“Nowhere. Just a breather John’s father leaned on the top of 


A breather? The mysterious word the gate and filled and lit his pipe; 
held all the attraction of the unknown; John himself peered through the 
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bars or straight overhead, standing 
very still. 

Nothing happened. There was noth- 
ing special to be seen or heard. The 
dark-blue sky, a few stars, a soft little 
wind—that was all. But with every 
quiet minute that passed, something 
was happening inside him—inside them 
both. The house, the lighted room, his 
mother’s flushed face and raised, hard 
voice, Nora’s poems, Mr. Marrish’s 
letter—the great dark night was silently 
washing them all away as things of no 
importance. All that mattered was out 
here with them—the sky, the stars, the 
dim shapes of the hedges, the faint rustle 
high up in the trees. 

The gate creaked slightly as his father 
relieved it at last of his weight. ‘“* Well, 
old man, about time for you to turn in, 
isn’t it?” he said in his ordinary quiet 
voice. 

“T expect so,” John answered, soberly, 
and they walked back, again in silence, 
to the house. 

But now John knew what a breather 
was; he felt infinitely more important 
than when he set forth. It was some- 
thing that he had been able to share 
with his father without spoiling it for 
him. His mother could not have done 
that; she would have pointed out partic- 
ular stars or exclaimed about the wind 
or the lovely smells. And Nora couldn’t 
have done it, either; she would have 
been making up poems about it all the 
time; it would have been to her just 
one more thing to get a poem out of. 
But he and his father—they had done 
this together. They had not spoken; 
they had. only stood there, noticing, 
listening, loving it—for itself. A 
breather. 


John had never imagined anything 
so awful as the desolation of loneliness 
that his father’s death brought for him 


in its train. He had seen so little of his 
father, compared with the amount that 
he saw of his mother and of Nora. Yet 
now that that large, deliberate figure 


had disappeared, he felt things that it is 
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not good for little boys of eleven to feel. 
He felt unutterably defenseless, unpro- 
tected; the only thing that had stood 
between him and nameless disaster was 
removed. He also felt that he hated 
his mother and Nora. For he knew 
that, deep down in their hearts, they 
did not mind about the thing that had 
happened. Just at first they cried a 
great deal, and for a week or two they 
talked to people a great deal—his 
mother about “my poor Tom” or “my 
dear husband,” Nora about “darling 
daddy.” After that it was all a night- 
mare of plans and preparations, and 
change. And all the things that made 
him feel—well, sort of hollow and sick 
inside, the way he felt when he was very 
hungry, only much worse—made them 
feel excited and pleased. Selling the 
house, for instance, and all the animals 
and most of the furniture, and saying 
good-by to the people and the places 
they had known all their lives. It was 
so bad that at last John was glad to 
get it over and go to London. He was 
twelve by then. 

London was the place of his next 
word—the place where Nora _ turned 
into “Leonora.” It was in the railway 
varriage, which they had to themselves, 
on their way to London, that their 
mother explained to John about it. 

“TI want you to try to remember, 
John, to call your sister Leonora in 
future,” she said. “‘We are going to 
live in London chiefly on her account, 
you know, so that she can have every 
advantage for her writing. And I want 
to get a little book of her poems pub- 
lished very soon. It will be by ‘Leonora 
Curnaway,’ I have decided, and so I 
should like you to get into the way of 
calling her by her full name at once. It 
sounds better—more poetical. And we 
must both do whatever we can that 
will be the least help to her.” 

‘But she wasn’t christened Leonora,” 
John objected. He felt the greatest re- 
pugnance to the proposed change. 

“Never mind that,” said his mother, 
sharply. “And you are never to men- 
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tion it again, either. You are simply 
to do as you are told—call your sister 
Leonora.” 

But John at first didn’t do as he was 
told. For he was restless and unhappy 
in the pretty old Chelsea house that 
had once belonged to Vincent Garth, 
the great actor, and that was so gay, 
with its white walls, its bright curtains 
and rugs, its view over the river. He 
missed the shabby but solid furniture 
from his old room; he missed everything 
out of the past, and most of all his 
father—his father. He was moody and 
irritable and irritating; and with un- 
usual obstinacy he continued to “for- 
get” to say “Leonora.” 

But his mother, he found, was ab- 
surdly determined about it. She pun- 
ished him by keeping him indoors, or 
refusing him jam and cake for tea. 
Finally, there came the surprising night 
when she appeared in his bedroom with 
a hairbrush—not her own silver-backed 
brush, but Nora’s more serviceable 
article. 

At first he simply didn’t attribute any 
significance to the hairbrush. “Hullo!” 
he greeted her, and, putting down his 
book, sat up in bed. 

His mother shut the door behind her, 
and then he noticed that she was flushed 
and angry—and nervous. 

“John, I won't have it,” she said. 
“You have got to obey me about 
Leonora’s name. You know very well 
that your father always insisted on your 
being obedient. And, as he isn’t here to 
punish you ” 

His mother was small and slender, 
and John was broad-shouldered and 
sturdy, like his father. Even at twelve, 
he could easily have prevented her, by 
force, from carrying out her intention; 
but he was deterred by a kind of shame 
—shame of shaming his mother. He 
let her beat him. It hurt hardly at all; 
the sting of those rapid blows was not 
in their force, but in their somehow 
dreadful inefficiency. He thought of the 
two occasions when his father had 
thrashed him. There had been the 


summons to the smoking room, a curt 
word or two—*‘ You're not to tell lies, 
John...” “I told you you weren't 
to bathe in Lower Pool . . .”’ and then 
a beating, a brief but painfully ade- 
quate affair, administered without mal- 
ice, and leaving no ill feeling behind it. 
But this! With all the strength of his 
soul John sought some means whereby 
he might prevent its maladroit repe- 
tition. At the end, quite miraculously, 
he discovered it. He had meditated 
defying his mother, tiring her out with 
his obstinacy; but at her breathless 
“There! Now, to-morrow you will begin 
calling your sister Leonora,” he found 
himself answering, good-humoredly: 
“All right, mother. I will, if you like.” 

For an instant she stared at him in 
amazement; then she bit her lip. But 
for the first time she addressed him 
impulsively—as an equal. “What a 
little beast you are, John. You—you’re 
going to grow up exactly like your 
father.” 

So she had hated his father. 

And he had promised to call his sister 
by a name that turned her into a 
stranger. “Leonora.” ... That was 
the word which completed his solitude, 
his too-early maturity. For now, al- 
though he scrupulously called Nora 
Leonora whenever circumstances com- 
pelled him to call her anything, he took 
care to leave her, as often as possible, 
unnamed. Nora, the little girl who had 
been his playmate, and who had been 
decent enough when away from their 
mother, had vanished forever, like his 
father. And to his mother he was only 
“noor, dear, stolid John’; she had no 
use for him because he wasn’t clever, 
and she loved Leonora because she was. 
John was alone; and by the time he was 
thirteen he knew it. 


The word that of all others he was to 
loathe his life long was “genius.”’ It 
belonged to Leonora, and was forever 
hanging over the pretty, mannered 
Chelsea house. Nothing now was ever 
jolly or natural; whatever they did 
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subserved Leonora’s genius—turned out 
to be some scheme for attracting notice 
to her poems. Worst of all, he could 
not even go to a public school because 
(so his mother said) the Chelsea house 
and Leonora’s education were costing 
her so much. So he went to a neigh- 
boring day school, and lived at home. 
It was all right at school; he liked some 
of the masters, some of the boys. But 
he could never allow a friendship to go 
really far, because he shrank from ask- 
ing anyone home; he couldn’t bear to 
let people see the way that his mother 
and Leonora “went on.” 

At first he accepted those goings-on 
in all good faith as inseparable from this 
thing, genius, that Leonora, it seemed, 
had got. He did not yet question the 
existence of the thing, and he supposed 
that any parent of a genius had to 
scheme and push as his mother did. 
Only, it was hateful; he revolted in- 
stinctively from it; he wished to good- 
ness Leonora had never been a genius 
or could stop being one. 

But Leonora went on writing quan- 
tities and quantities of things, and their 
mother went on sending them to editors, 
with Leonora’s age in brackets under 
her name, and to famous people, with 
little notes in her graceful, feminine 
handwriting, appealing for their opinion. 
And the editors sometimes printed the 
things, and the famous people often 
wrote kind letters back full of words 
like “‘promise’’ and “charm” and 
“freshness,” and then there would be 
another tea party at home to talk about 
it all and read the letters and Nora’s 
newest poem; and the party would in- 
clude some editor or publisher or ce- 
lebrity who smiled at Leonora in her 
slender, buoyant prettiness, or patted 
her shoulder encouragingly; and who 
was himself plied with admiration and 
agreeable homage. 

Their mother was wonderfully suc- 
cessful with her parties. She was so 
slim and youthful and pretty herself, 
and she and Leonora, who had a dusky 
cloud of hair and large, dark eyes, made 


a charming picture together. They al- 
rays acted together, too—yes, acted, 
John decided with bitter shame. It had 
been natural once, that affection be- 
tween mother and daughter; but now- 
adays they showed it deliberately. 
Leonora would be smitten with a fit 
of shyness at some distinguished per- 
son’s notice and flee to her mother’s 
side. And her mother would hold the 
graceful head against her, and apologize 
charmingly to the great one: “She's 
rather my baby girl still, you see! Noi 
ready yet to spread her wings! And 
then such sensitiveness goes with that 
temperament, doesn’t it? You know 
it, of course.”” Or else it would be, play- 
fully: “People don’t seem to expect 
mother and daughter to mean much 
to each other. It’s supposed always to 
be mother and son, isn’t it? But where 
there is real sympathy and community 
of interests, I think the tie between 
mother and daughter is such a beautiful 
one. Anyhow, you and I find it very 
satisfactory, little daughter, don’t we?” 

Often John himself would be dragged 
in to contribute to the effect that his 
mother and sister were making. ‘This 
is my small boy, John. Not very bril- 
liant, perhaps, but a good, plodding, 
conscientious worker, aren’t you, John? 
We can’t all set the Thames on fire, 
can we?—and nobody needs two such 
conflagrations in one family! John is 
going to earn mother’s bread and cheese 
some day, if she needs it, aren’t you, 
John?—and leave Leonora free to write. 
Because, of course, we all know that the 
sort of writing Leonora is going to do 
won't be of any dreadful ‘best-selling’ 
variety! At least, I hope not. Leo- 
nora, if you ever write a best-seller, I 
shall disown you.” 

“Oh, I won’t, Mummie!” Leonora 
would respond with a snuggle. “I'd 
never dare—unless [ murdered you 
first, darling!” 

And in the ensuing laughter John 
would slip back thankfully to obscurity 
and his book. 


He read voraciously. To his mother’s 
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and sister’s contemptuous pity, he exer- 
cised no discrimination and he showed 
no preference in his reading; he simply 
read whatever came into his hands. 
He took to reading as, in later life, he 
might have taken to drink or drugs 
a refuge from unhappiness and loneli- 
ness. 

And then, when he was fourteen, the 
miracle happened: he discovered a de- 
light greater than reading. It was a 
pencil, a piece of paper, and solitude. 

At first he was horrified. Of course, 
he acknowledged, he often had the feel- 
ing which he had first had about the 
glistering cloud, the feeling of wanting 
to find one particular word and not being 
able to rest till it was found. But writ- 
ing? Did he mean, then, to copy Leo- 
nora? He wouldn't write! He would be 
an engineer when he grew up, or a doc- 
tor or a lawyer; anything except a 
writer. Only—meanwhile—he went on 
writing. 

For what was the good of saying you 
wouldn’t put things down on paper, if 
the only result was that they piled them- 
selves up and up in your head till it 
ached? You might as well stick them 
down somewhere, and so be rid of them. 
He stuck them down—taking very good 
care that no one should ever see him 
doing it or find the results, when done. 

He did nothing with the results ex- 
cept, from time to time, burn them. 
And gradually he grew reconciled to the 
idea of writing. For, what harm did 
it do? So long as he kept quiet about 
it, no one could say he was copying 
Leonora or setting up for a genius. 
And presently, no doubt, he would get 
tired of writing, just as he had got 
tired of collecting stamps; and that 
would be an end of the matter. 

Meanwhile, it was quite easy to keep 
quiet about it. There was great excite- 
ment in the Chelsea house just then, 
and John found that as long as he had 
clean hands and a clean collar, nothing 
more was expected of him; he passed 
unnoticed. For Leonora, at sixteen, 
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was having her first book of poems pub- 
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lished, and the affair called for every 
ounce of her mother’s skill and driving 
force. 

It was wonderful—the way she man- 
aged it. First she caught her publisher, 
a youngish man, susceptible to a pretty 
woman's blandishments, but too shrewd- 
headed, nevertheless, todo anything rash. 

“If ever Leonora’s poems are printed 
in volume form,” Leonora’s mother 
would say to him dreamily, “how I'd 
like you to be her publisher. Your 
name—it would add such a cachet. 
Besides, as everyone knows, you aren't 
only a publisher. Your feeling for lit- 
erature, real literature, is so wonder- 
ful . . . However, I mustn’t bore you 
with these very premature day-dreams! 
Another cup of tea, Mr. Bevan?” 

And one day, under the influence of 
tea and compliments, Mr. Bevan had 
an idea. ‘Why, you know, Mrs. Curn- 
away, it might be managed—if Leo- 
nora’s youth were made the great fea- 
ture of the affair. But only if you got 
a big man to write the preface.” 

* Really? You would? Oh, how can 
I thank—” 

“A big name, though, mind! A 
thumping big name—or it’s out of the 
question.” 

And Mrs. Curnaway got even her 
thumping big name. She selected a 
dozen such names, wrote to each of their 
owners—one of her graceful, appealing 
letters—and inclosed a poem by Leo- 
nora. From the half dozen replies she 
chose the most cordial, and, before he 
knew where he was, the writer of it 
found that to be willing to say such 
things in a letter and unwilling to com- 
mit them to print would be a piece of 
shabby cowardice of which he was 
incapable. 

He hesitated; he smiled; he agreed 
to call on the Curnaways. Mrs. Curn- 
away and Leonora surpassed them- 
selves as charming mother and gifted 
daughter; the great man saw, yet— 
half in amusement, half in genuine hope 
of Leonora—allowed himself to be con- 
quered. 
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Leonora got her preface; Mr. Bevan 
got his advertisement; Mrs. Curnaway 
tasted the first real sweets of success. 
No wonder John in his solitude, with 
his pencil and paper, was safe. 


At eighteen he went into a bank. 

*“What would be the use, John,” his 
mother complained, “of my making 
efforts and sacrifices for you, as I do for 
Leonora, when you show no aptitude 
for anything?” 

“Oh, the bank’ll be all right, mother,” 
John assured her, indifferently. “I 
sha’n’t mind it.” 

But he did mind it. The confine- 
ment, the monotony, the enforced com- 
panionship of his fellow clerks, was a 
growing torture. It reacted on him to 
such an extent that even at night, when 
he was free, he no longer wanted to 
write. Somehow he was missing—had 
missed—his way. Something was elud- 
ing him. He was befogged, stranded, 
unhappy as in those first Chelsea days. 

And then one evening he went to a 
theater. 

Of course, he had often been to thea- 
ters before; but this was different, ex- 
traordinarily different. For one thing, 
there was the fact of his being alone, 
grown up, with his week’s salary in his 
pocket, and witnessing a play that was 
entirely of his own choosing. And for 
another thing, there was the play itself. 
It was not a great play, but it was a 
good one—and it contained only four 
characters. That was the fact that as- 
tounded John as though it were some 
heaven-sent revelation. Hitherto he 
had thought of plays as remote, impos- 
ing things written by remote, imposing 
beings. But this play—the four char- 
acters were all very ordinary, modern, 
middle-class people, closely observed 
and then placed in a situation that would 
bring out humorously their character- 
istics. Anybody might have known 
them and written about them; he might 
have known them and written about 
them. 

From that night he never missed 


his way again. He wearied, he stum- 
bled, sometimes he despaired; but al- 
ways a star shone, marking the goal: 
plays. 

Seven years he served for his love— 
seven years of the bank by day, of seeing 
plays (alone, for choice), reading plays, 
writing plays by night. His mother and 
sister were absorbed in their own strug- 
gle; nevertheless, he took no risks of 
discovery. While they sped fleet-foot 
from one celebrity to the next, from one 
new society or club to a newer, with 
here an editor bagged and there a pub- 
lisher winged, there was little fear of 
their wondering what he did in his spare 
time; but he joined a club that they 
might suppose he used it, and then 
took a room in a quiet house where he 
could write, and to which his letters 
could be addressed. In the seven years 
he wrote nine plays. The first eight 


-were still going their depressing rounds 


—sometimes coming back by return of 
post, sometimes lying forgotten for 
months, sometimes crumpled or soiled 
and calling for the heartbreaking labor 
of newly typed copies—when the ninth 
was accepted. 

Still he said nothing at home. For 
he knew his mother now—her insin- 
cerity, her unscrupulousness, her de- 
vouring ambition, that, although cen- 
tered on art, cared nothing for art, but 
was as blatantly vulgar as if she had 
been scheming to become a provincial 
mayoress. Never should his mother 
“run” him as she had run Leonora. 
She would ruin writing for him; she had 
the terrible power to transmute precious 
metals into dross. His only defense was 
the word that for seven years had gov- 
erned his life: ‘‘secret—secret.”” That, 
until the last minute; then (if ever it 
really came to “then’’) escape. 

It did come to it. After his play’s 
first night, with its definite success, and 
after the next morning with its excellent 
press notices, there was no further pos- 
sibility of concealment. For, although 
his name was assumed, his face was his 
own, and it was in several of the morning 
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papers, including the one on the break- 
fast table. 

He had thought he was prepared for 
his mother, but her rolte-face, her in- 
stant abandonment of Leonora and the 
voracity of her snatch at him, struck 
him dumb. 

“Darling John! How heavenly! Oh, 
but you bad, bad boy—keeping it all 
dark from poor mother, who would so 
have loved to help—in her little humble 
way. How cruel of you never to breathe 
a word, dear. But you were always 
such a sensitive goose of a boy, and I 
suppose you thought you were no good? 
Yes, I can see that was it! Such mod- 
esty—like all the very biggest people. 
Leonora, aren’t you going to congratu- 
late your brother?” 

Dreadful, dreadful change. That 
‘aressing note for him, that sharpness 
of impatience for his sister. 

The latter raised her head. Her face 
was white, but her lips were smiling. 
““Good luck, John. Can we go to your 
play to-night, or will every seat be 
booked?” 

“Oh, no—I’ll see about it,” he an- 
swered, awkwardly. He wanted to tell 
his mother that he was utterly, sicken- 
ingly ashamed of her; he wanted to 
show Leonora that he respected her 
self-control, her pluck. But it was im- 
possible to do either of these things, 
equally impossible to bear the situation 
as it now was. He must cut loose—at 
once. 

He got up from the breakfast table. 
“Tl be sleeping at the club to-night, 
mother.” 

She agreed brightly. “Of course, 
dear. You'll want to see your friends. 
But we must plan a few celebrations for 
here, too, you know!” she added archly. 
““Nora and I will be putting our heads 
together.” 

“Nora” Was it done con- 
sciously or not? He couldn’t be sure. 
But his sister, at any rate, had noticed 
it; he carried away with him (un- 


willingly) the remembrance of her short 
laugh, her desperate eyes. 
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He never went back to Chelsea. From 
the club he wrote next day making tem- 
porary excuses; a week or two later he 
had left the bank, and could say that 
he was going into the country to work, 
as he must follow up his first play with 
another as soon as possible. It was not 
altogether true; already two of his other 
and much-rejected plays were accepted 
for early production, one in England, 
one in America; he could afford a 
breathing space. But it was true that he 

yas going into the country. A longing 
had come over him to see his old home, 
and, once in the village which at the 
same time wrung his heart and healed it, 
what more natural than to call on Roger 
Mayne? 

He had not seen Roger since the time 
when, Miss Foss’s day being over, Mr. 
Mayne had admitted him to share 
Roger’s lessons in the vicarage study. 
He had never written to Roger, either; 
nevertheless, Roger, now a farmer, was 
heartily pleased to see him. To Roger, 
he found, he was and would always be 
simply “John,” as of old, no matter how 
many successful plays he wrote. It was 
the antidote that he needed to the poison 
of his mother; at the end of a week he 
eagerly accepted Roger’s invitation to 
stay on. Eventually, they came to an 
arrangement whereby John could share 
Roger’s home and Roger’s admirable 
housekeeper on equal terms. 

It answered splendidly. He gave no 
one his address, but went to town when 
necessary, and had all letters forwarded 
from his club. Among them at first were 
many from his mother. When was he 
coming home? He should be secured 
absolutely against interruption, of course. 
All she asked was to be allowed to strain 
every nerve in furthering her darling 
boy’s interests—in ministering to his 
wonderful, wonderful gift. And so on. 
He replied, from the club, to one of these 
letters—the first; and he made it clear 
that he wanted no help of any sort, that 
he would never willingly live in London 
again, that he intended to be left alone. 
In time she realized that she could do 
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nothing. The letters became plaintive, 
became acrid, ceased. Leonora never 
wrote at all. 

John settled down to work and hap- 
piness. Thankfully, he put the last dozen 
years out of his mind, and set himself to 
make friends with his neighbors, old and 
new. He was successful; few people 
there knew or cared to know more than 
that he “wrote”; the remainder, suspi- 
cious at first of “airs,” were disarmed by 
the absence of them, and also by the 
fact that he was, after all, “Tom Curna- 
way’s boy.” 

He loved to hear the expression; he 
loved to meet people who remembered 
his father and could refresh his memory 
of old days; he loved, with that strange 
passion that some people feel and others 
do not and there is an end of it, the 
very stones of the place where he had 
been a child. 

Best of all, he had a dream to nurse. 
Some day he would buy back the old 
house, and live there. At the end of a 
year or so he knew that he might, if he 
chose, do it at once—knew, but was 
afraid to trust his knowledge. For it 
was somehow terrifying, this way that 
money had acquired of flowing effort- 
lessly in upon him. He could not rid 
himself of the idea that it was fairy gold 
and would vanish if he attempted to use 
it. He would wait awhile; there was 
no hurry. 

And then one day, when he had been 
eighteen months with Roger, something 
happened. He got back from a long 
walk to find his friend hanging over the 
garden gate. 

“You've been the deuce of a time,” 
Roger complained. . 

John looked at him in surprise; it was 
unlike Roger to fuss. Besides, it: was 
only between six and seven; he wasn’t 
even late for dinner. “Why? Is any- 
thing up?” he inquired. 

“Your sister’s here. Been waiting for 
you since three o'clock.” 

“Oh.” John’s face grew expression- 
less. So they had hunted him down— 
his mother and Leonora. Well, it should 


never happen again; he would see to 
that. Meanwhile, Roger’s irritation was 
understandable. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said. “Of course 
I'd no idea. I'll take her off your hands 
now. Where is she?” 

“In the library.” Roger was still 
glowering at him. Had Leonora been as 
awful as all that, then? She could be, 
of course; and Roger, of all men, would 
loathe her insincerities and gush. 

“I say—” added Roger, gruffly. 

“Well?” 

“You don’t seem to understand—and 
you don’t look too sympathetic, either. 
Nora—your sister’s in trouble of some 
sort. I—I found her crying behind the 
cucumber frame.” 

“You did, did you?” said John, 
slowly. It was a little difficult to piece 
all this together—to get at Leonora’s 
game. “How'd she get there?” he asked, 
gaining time. 

“Dash it, man, you might be a fish!” 
Roger growled. “Some one sent her the 
garden way up to the house, I imagine. 
Anyhow, what matters is that she was 
wretched—is still, as far as that goes. 
Seared of you, I believe. However, you 
know best about that, no doubt.” 

“Oh!” So that was it. Leonora had 
made use of his absence to secure a 
champion in Roger, it seemed. “ What’s 
she been telling you?” he asked, bit- 
terly. 

“Nothing!” Roger was manifestly 
furious. ““Loyal—true as steel. Couldn’t 
get a thing out of her. Don’t be a—a 
cad, John.” 

In another minute they would be 
fighting! John realized it as, at that 
word “cad,” a red-hot dart went 
through him, all but galvanizing his arm 
into action. . 

“Tl go in,” he said, curtly, and did 
it. He entered the library. 

“Hullo, Leonora! Sorry to have kept 
you waiting. Nothing wrong, I hope?” 
His voice was cheerful and courteous; 
nevertheless, the barrier that it erected 
was of steel. 

And Leonora recognized it. She stood 
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up, pale and nervous. “John,” she 
appealed, “I knew you'd be furious at 
my finding you—at my coming here. I 
know you want to have done with me— 
with It’s quite natural. I 
understand. And I shouldn’t have come 
if I hadn’t been—desperate. I haven’t 
come—have I?—for a long time.” 

“Eighteen months,” he said, crisply. 

He heard her breath catch, but it was 
like something that didn’t concern him. 
If she didn’t want to be hurt she had, 
after all, only to keep away. 

“Yes—eighteen months. John, can 
you imagine what it’s been like—with 
mother?” 

Oh yes, he could imagine that—if he 
had to. Not pleasant to imagine, but 
then—it wasn’t his fault. 

“The wrong said Leonora. 
“Tt’s not what anyone would choose to 
be, is it? And mother’s not the person to 
let one forget it. She has no use for me 
now, you know; she hates to see me 
about. It’s you she’s after—” 

“She'll never get me. You know 
that.” 

“Oh yes, I know that. She knows it, 
too, for that matter, but—she can man- 
age. She can talk about you,-you see; 
and she can go away and then come back 
and pretend she’s been with you. And— 
oh, you know. But I’m in her way, an 
annoyance, a humiliation, a constant re- 
minder of a bad speculation. In public 
we keep things up, of course; but all the 
time, behind the scenes, we’re two sour 
women girding at each other.” 

“Two sour women girding . . . 
Yes, he could see that. His brain too 
in the picture, though his heart refused 
it. “I’m sorry,” he said, without 
warmth. “But there isn’t anything I 
can do. You must see there isn’t.” 

“There is—there is!’’ She looked up, 
passionate, beseeching. And her face 
... for the first time he noticed a 
change in it. It was not that her dark, 


us both. 


horse,” 


” 


vivid beauty had become haggard, but 
it was just a faint suggestion that some 
day it might. Why, Leonora must be— 
Twenty-eight?—nine? 


how old? Yes, 
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But 


twenty-nine; nearly thirty 
she was speaking. 

“John!” 

“Yes?” 

“Give me a chance. I’ve never had 
one yet.”” She spoke simply and quietly 
now, standing there before him with her 
arms hanging straight at her sides. But 
the hands were clenched, he noticed, 
and there was some quality of intensity 
in her words that went echoing on in the 
silence. 

“A chance... never... yet... 
He was astounded by the way that got 
hold of him. For he suddenly saw it as 
the simple truth. Leonora, petted, en- 
couraged, published, had never had a 
chance; it was he, neglected and for- 
lorn, who had had all the chances, be- 
cause he had had that one inestimable 
chance of gradual development accord- 
ing to the laws of his own being. “The 
things of a man for which we visit him 
were done in the dark and the cold.” 
Who had said that? The dark and the 
cold . . . Leonora had never known 
the mysterious germinating properties 
of either. And yet—‘“‘a chance”? What, 
after all, could she mean by that? Did 
she think she was going to use him now 
as a literary stepping-stone? 

“T can’t help you,” he said, with an 
effort. “People can’t be helped, you 
know.” 

“Oh, not that way,” she protested, 
wearily. “Don’t you understand that 
I’ve done with writing, that I hate the 
very thought of it—because there’s 
nothing there? I don’t think there was 
ever much there; it was just precocity— 
a tiny talent, at best. But, whatever it 
was, mother killed it. It was dead be- 
fore I was eighteen. You know it was. 
Just when I should have been starting, 
I was finished. And, since then, for ten 
—twelve—years I’ve been pretending 
it was alive, attitudinizing before a 
corpse. But I’m done, John. Beaten. 
And I can’t live with mother any 
more.” 

He thought he saw now what she 
wanted. “You mean you'd like a place 
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of your own—a flat or something? Well, 
I could manage that.” 

Fear leaped to her eyes. “No, no— 
not that, John! I couldn’t bear it. Not 
yet, anyhow. The solitude—and the 
silence—and the wasted years... I'd 
go mad. Please, John, not that.” 

“What, then?” It was hideous to see 
her like this, a suppliant, at his mercy. 
He wished she would say what she 
wanted, so that they could get it over. 
During these eighteen months the occa- 
sional thought of his quiet, complete re- 
venge for the miseries of his childhood 
and youth had been not unpleasing, but 
now it sickened him. His sister was being 
sincere—terribly sincere, and it was his 
heart at last that was touched by her 
misery. He no longer wanted to triumph 
over her. But he still wanted to be rid 
of her. 

“John, would you”—he could see in 
her eyes how terrified she was of coming 
to her point—‘ would you let me come 
here? Oh, not for good,”’ she opposed to 
his quick movement of refusal. “Listen 
—please listen, John. I’m so tired; I 
can’t fight any more. And most of all 
I’m tired of being a humbug. I want—” 
In spite of having asked him to listen, 
she broke off short. 

“Yes?” he prompted. “You want—?” 

Still for an instant she hesitated; then 
bravely she met his eyes. “What I 
want, John—really want—is to marry; 
to have a home of my own, and a hus- 
band who would rather talk about pota- 
toes than poems, and—and children.” 

“But—Leonora—” 

She smiled faintly at his dismay. 
“It’s all right, John; I’m only being 
straight with you. What I want is not 
what I expect to get; I'd hardly come 
here to look for a husband, would I—a 
tiny place like this? No; what I expect 
to get is a secretaryship—if you'll let 
me stay with you while I’m learning my 
job? Once I’ve started earning my liv- 
ing, I—I can face the loneliness. I'll 
play fair—honest Injun. Give me a year 
—well, six months, then! I won’t slack. 


I'll go every day into Silverton for 
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lessons. And I won’t get in your way; 
I won’t disgrace you; I won't pretend 
to be anything at all except just your 
sister. Only don’t make me live quite 
alone yet—not just yet.” 

Her voice failed, and he found that he 
could not trust his. He was still strug- 
gling with it when the door handle was 
clumsily fumbled, and Roger, after a 
tactful moment, looked in. 

“T say—what a confab,” he protested. 
“Dinner’s in ten minutes.” His eyes 
were on the visitor. “Hasn’t John even 
asked you to take off your hat?” he 
said, disgustedly. “‘ You're staying the 
night, of course—Nora?” 

It was not a question, John realized; 
it was a threat—to him! And suddenly, 
at that, he saw what was going to hap- 
pen. Roger’s indignation with him in 
general, that shy “Nora” in particu- 
lar. . . . He glanced at his sister. Yes, 
she had seen it, too. But it was not with 
triumph or calculation that she was 
looking at Roger; rather it was with a 
sort of soft shining, the awed look of a 
child about to be presented with some 
unbelievable bauble from a Christmas 
tree. 
““Nora”’—the old, pleasant word came 
to John familiarly out of the past—the 
strong, strong past—and chimed a hun- 
dred kindly memories in his ears. It was 
good to get it back—*‘ Nora” 

He laughed and found his voice. He 
was glad that it was only his voice he 
had to find—glad that his mind had been 
made up before he had seen that ex- 
change of looks between Roger and 
Nora. 

“It’s something more than a night’s 
lodging that’s wanted for Nora,” he 
said, cheerfully. ‘Changes are afoot, 
Roger. I’ve had my eye on our old place 
for some time, you know, and now I’ve 
decided to plunge—as Nora’s willing to 
keep house for me for a bit. And mean- 
while—could we put her up here for a 
week or two, d’you think?” 

Guileless satisfaction was printed on 
every feature of Roger’s face. “Bully!” 
he observed, simply. 
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THE JUNGLE 
BY CALE YOUNG RICE 


OWN in the jungle of the mind, 
Under consciousness and light, 

Where all lost thoughts lie entwined 

Like growths in a tropic night, 
There are strange and awful aims 

Grasping ever at the will, 
Wanting it with all the strength 

Of dead things that are living still. 
There are panther-eyed desires 

Crouched suppressed in covert caves. 
Fears like will-o-the-wisp fires 

Wandering on each air that waves. 
There are marshes of despair 

Where imagination breeds 
Bats that have the face of care, 

Vultures beaked like evil deeds. 
Horrors and confusion cling 

Cloudy in the branching gloom: 
All things sinister or vile 

Find there ready room. 


Down in the jungle of the mind 

These things are, as all men know. 
But among them what fair forms 

Out of foulness grow! 
Visions that like flowers lift 

Chalices of beauty up; 
Winged wonders magical 

As the moon’s enchanted cup. 
Braveries that seize desires 

By their panther-throats and curb them. 
Genius voices so divine 

Even death cannot disturb them. j 
Fawns of joy so fleet of foot 

No wild cruel fang can catch them. 
Eagle urges of the soul 

Rising where no wing can match them. 
Fronds of peace that mount above 

All the tangle growth and slime. 
Purposes liana-strong, 

Born to reach and clasp and climb. 
And, amid them all, the sense 

Of the aspiring force of Life, 
Master of them, in the end, 

And of all with them at strife! 
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fee who does not believe in 
recurrent moods of despair or 
derision that the present world is crazy, 
is himself probably in need of skilled 
attention. We have been told by one of 
our most acute and attentive critics that 
humanity gives him the impression this 
earth is being used by the other planets 
as a lunatic asylum. And Anatole 
France, who has kept an understanding 
and cynical eye upon our capers for very 
many years, but who remained obdu- 
rately genial and hopeful, at length gives 
us up. He is sure now we are going the 
way of the Sumerian and other once 
dominant civilizations which perished 
and are dust. It is not that we do not 
possess the knowledge and intelligence 
to put our affairs in order, but we are 
light-minded; our attention is easily 
diverted; we remain convinced we 
ought to be more serious till the first 
toy balloon floats by, and then we go 
after that. 

But younger observers who must 
count upon some years yet of continued 
association with their kind dare not thus 
throw up their hands. They are forced 
to try to improve us. That may be not 
even a friendly act, in its motive; they 
must do so if only to preserve them- 
selves, just as an intelligent steerage 
passenger would force his advice on de- 
moralized navigators and_ ignorant 
saloon passengers when the ship was on 
a reef. For, whatever else may be in 
doubt in this world, it is not in doubt 
that the complex industrial society we 
have built on the simple axiom of the 
nut-scramble is wrecked, and that no 
number of conferences, even interna- 
tional conferences of anxious and highly 
interested Importances, will ever get the 


old notion going freely again. Men 
everywhere, and even whole nations, are 
discovering that they have lost heart for 
so undignified and debasing an activity; 
the trouble is they have no idea yet as 
to what they should do in its place. 
There is hope, however, for the patient 
who at last begins to understand, though 
dimly, what his antics are to his despair- 
ing but compassionate friends. And the 
pleasant truth is we are now beginning 
to laugh at ourselves. Some of our 
ridiculous institutions and_ traditions, 
which once we regarded with the utmost 
gravity, now cause us to smile in the 
way their merits always deserved. Or 
else we are indifferent to them. I remem- 
ber, for instance, that not many years 
before the war there was a by-election 
in my London suburb. We wanted a 
new member to represent us—as the un- 
critical saying goes—in Parliament. 
Now the culture of this suburb may be 
described as that of a semi-detached in- 
telligence with a Virginia creeper in 
front. We attend the vicar’s garden 
parties, and we see nothing curious in a 
major-general—famous, naturally, like 
all generals—telling our youngste rs at 
the school’s annual prize-giving that the 
privilege in their higher education is to 
make foremost fools of them on some 
battlefield. But certainly if John were 
to return from any Wilderness he now 
haunts, and from our street corners were 
to call on us to repent, we should not 
stop on our way to church; we should 
consider him a low fellow. We should 
have done so, anyhow, at the time of this 
election. There was a dreadful doubt 
then that the British Navy was com- 
paratively weaker than it ought ever to 
be. “We want eight,” we cried in those 
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days, “and we won't wait.” We meant 
eight new Dreadnoughts. To disregard 
the Navy was infidelity; the floating 
gun platform was the faith of our fathers 
and the altar of our gods. To speak criti- 
cally of British warships and sea-power 
was impious. Yet see what has hap- 
pened to our minds since then! One of 
our numerous “naval experts’’—we 
have specialized in these, and they talk 
a kind of hornpipe language but never 
go to sea—wept recently in several deep 
columns of print about a shameful thing 
now to be witnessed at a historic naval 
base. A fleet of British warships, from 
Dreadnoughts to submarines, with all 
its priceless gear and appurtenances, and 
many of its vessels “hush” craft of the 
war, is there decaying at its moorings. 
The ships are rusty and dismantled; 
they are rotting. A bare hint of so mon- 
strous an iniquity ten years ago would 
have swept any government out of office 
instantly. Yet to-day nobody was inter- 
ested enough to pay attention to the sad 
story. It was even considered, by pro- 
fessional pressmen, bad journalism to 
print it. Let them rot, we murmured. 
Yet it is not easy to make such a little 
fact as significant to others_as it is to 
us. But suppose the Druids once upon 
a time collected all the holy mistletoe 
and burned it! Suppose Americans ever 
vame to feel it was necessary to revise 
a line or two in the Declaration of 
Independence! 

Perhaps what gives our present out- 
look its resemblance to the chaos and 
inconsequence of lunacy is the hopeful 
fact that our minds have changed. What 
would not have surprised us at one time 
does so now. Our opinions are dissolv- 
ing and reforming, but our circum- 
stances are still only the reflection of our 
old life. In that sense our circumstances 
are worse even than they used to be. 
They were once normal and unnoticed; 
now they are obvious, alien, and acutely 
discomforting. And in another sense, 


too, they are worse, for the defects in our 
old conception of social relationships 
have at last veritably produced the ruin 
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We have 
changed, and we are pained to discover 
the world has not changed with us. Our 
opinions are new, but our world is stil] 
the old world. The new light we see is 
not reflected from material things. It is 
that lack of correspondence between our 


always inherent in them. 


renaissance and circumstances which 
stolidly recall only what we used to be 
and what we used to want, which makes 
the world appear now as a bad and silly 
jest. While outward things are but the 
projection of what we are, while they are 
but the desires of the majority of us 
made manifest, all is well. The drums 
and fifes, for example, once forced me, 
as they did most men, into step with the 
soldiers. Yet a day or two ago, during a 
procession through central London, the 
flamboyance of the drum major, and the 
assurance of the drums, merely caused 
the following troops, wearing once more 
their chromatic and traditional uni- 
forms, to look like a parade advertising 
a Drury Lane pantomime. The glamour 
had gone from those bonny fellows. 
They did not seem real. They might 
have been fitted out by a theatrical cos- 
tumer. The pageant, counting so delib- 
erately on its old appeal, was merely 
embarrassing. It made, it was evident 
to me, a number of witnesses feel a little 
ashamed. For what are these bearskins 
and scarlet tunics to that clay-colored 
figure in a steel helmet, distant, august, 
and statuesque though cumbered with 
ugly gear, forever fixed by the memory in 
the light of one dayfall in Flanders? 
How do they compare? They are an out- 
rage. They are an impertinence and a 
desecration. 

This discrepancy between what our 
awakened eyes desire to see and what is 
still there has a paralyzing effect upon 
the mind. That is why, I suppose, it is 
merely the debates and the advice of 
elder men we chiefly hear, for it is the 
younger men who are awake, but who 
are shocked into silence by what they 
see around them. Many of them are 
survivors of the great catastrophe. They 
were guileless at that time, credulous of 
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the wisdom and good will of their elders, 
accepted the world as they found it, and 
moved at once to the solution of the task 
which, so they were told, was especially 
their privilege to solve. (‘I wish I were 
young enough,” their uncles used to say, 
with a regret that seemed poignant, but 
was—and the uncles thanked God for 
it—idle.) Now those young minds, gen- 
erous and easily fired to enthusiasm by 
a selfless ideal—a phenomenon seen only 
in youth and religious zealots—from be- 
ing sanctified crusaders in a holy war 
which was to restore a lost nimbus to 
this planet, feel that they were merely 
the duped agents in the traditional 
moves of competing powers; and they 
cannot help comparing the lost value of 
their dead comrades with the living 
facts. They are, therefore, speechless 
with astonishment and dismay. Yet it 
is in the mind of that generation, so un- 
reported and expressionless, but watch- 
ful, critical and disillusioned, and intent 
on all the important hints of tendencies 
which the newspaper press tucks away in 
unobtrusive corners, that is of more con- 
sequence to us than all the great head- 
lines which delude us into a belief in the 
urgency of front-page news. It is rarely 
we see the underlying significance of 
front-page news. When the Czar’s ad- 
visers insisted on that poor man signing 
the order for mobilization one fateful 
summer’s day, did it occur to them that 
they were insisting on the admittance of 
Lenin with their own death warrants? 
Well, our guides and governors, med- 
dling once with the lock which shut in 
the Pit, inadvertently touched the secret 
spring, and opened it. Eblis is free, and 
much else. There was a night in a dis- 
tant August, when, in our London sub- 
urb, the burst of news from the Conti- 
nent, so far as we could make anything 
of it, sounded like the distant uproar of 
myriads of contending maniacs. This 
noise kad broken out suddenly, and the 
rapidity with which its violence spread 
was stupifying. Then, when we began to 
listen in real alarm, a muffled door was 





closed on the noise. We sought one an- 


other’s eyes in an insulated quiet that 
was ominous. The last shout we caught 
was that the Germans were in Luxem- 
bourg. That news gave us reason enough 
to look at one another in despair. I took 
the item to an elderly shoemaker, a man 
on whomeven the vicar used todrop in for 
an evening pipe. The virtue of the cob- 
bler was that newspapers only made him 
laugh. On that occasion, I remember, 
his visitors did most of the talking. The 
cobbler merely listened. I can see now 
his hammer upheld, arrested in its de- 
scent on a boot to be sure he caught the 
right word. I should have been warned 
by his curious silence that night, but it 
happened that people like the vicar and 
myself were more confident than usual. 
The passionate conviction of plenary in- 
spiration most of us feel in wartime is 
much more certain than a religious reve- 
lation ever is. We were sure, of course, 
that this great affair was outside the 
scope of a cobbler. It was essentially a 
matter for educated men of the world; 
and the cobbler did not laugh once, that 
evening, I remember. It was when we 
were leaving that he made his sole con- 
tribution to the communal wisdom. 

“You think,” he remarked, putting 
his spectacles up on his forehead, “that 
this war will be over. by Christmas. It 
won't. It will last for years, and when 
it is over that will be only the end of 
the first act in the European revolution.” 

“And how long will that last?” cheer- 
ily asked the vicar, turning to smile at 
him. 

“God knows,” answered the shoe- 
maker. 

Soon after that our cobbler died, and 
faded instantly into an almost invisible 
phantom of the past. In those days each 
hour was moreimportant than all history, 
and one forgot everything but what was 
knocking at the door. Presently a time 
came when it was possible to stopand look 
attheclock. Fivemonthsgone! Instead 
of averting doom, which seemed right 
over us, with a series of sweaty improv- 
isations, there was a spell for a little 
thought, for the enemy was resting in 
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holes behind wire. A real understanding 
of our calamity, an idea that the war had 
dropped on the world as the reward for 
humanity's common behavior, was even 
then, the December of 1914, beginning to 
dawn on the soldiers. But only on the 
soldiers. By the summer of 1915 you 
might hear the cynical and weary com- 
ments of the French poilus, on war and 
peace, and on governments, discussed 
freely, and even with some approving 
laughter, at almost any British head- 
quarters in the field. It was strange to 
hear from young British officers of good 
birth such casual opinions of the sort of 
job they had before them. Nothing like 
those ideas was ever entertained on the 
playing fields of Eton. They were more 
in the line of my suburban cobbler. In 
a way, they recalled him to life. “Only 
the first act in the European revolution!” 

How many years ago? Call them a 
century. At least they make a lifetime 
seem long. The soldiers whose tradi- 
tional notions, some as old as feudal 
times, were stripped from them in 
France, baring their minds to the in- 
clemency of a world in ruin where was 
exposed the basic morals of that civiliza- 
tion which once even to question was 
blasphemy—and how nice the secret 
inside of that civilization looked !—were 
beginning to talk like sensible people 
whose helplessness and unimportance en- 
able them to be candid. Enough to make 
a parrot talk so! But now where are 
those men? From a casual survey of con- 
temporary England you might think 
they were all in France, populating the 
cemeteries. We appear unable to count 
any of them. They are lost, and their 
thoughts. We must appear to others, 
therefore, to be going on as before, and 
as though nothing had happened. Pass- 
ing through Trafalgar Square, one might 
note, as I did recently, Nelson’s column 
festooned with laurels for 1805, and its 
lions chained to the memorial shaft with 
evergreen. Trafalgar Day! So we keep 
Guy Fawkes Day. Yet only a few weeks 
before, on the anniversary of the opening 
of the Battle of the Somme, when we 
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lost fifty thousand men in the first 
twenty minutes, a battle which lasted 
eight months and cast a permanent 
shadow over most of our homes, there 
was but one reminder, I think, in all the 
British press.) Why? Names like Fri- 
court, Thiepval, la Boisselle, Longueval, 
High Wood, Morval, the Butte, Guille- 
mont, Sailly-Saillisel, Poziéres and Con- 
talmaison, probably strange and unmean- 
ing to most Americans, convey to many 
Englishmen what nowords will ever meas- 
ure, especially if those English once saw 
those places; for that immense battle- 
ground looked to be the last phase of the 
Judgment Day. Why was there no re- 
minder of an occasion which presaged 
the end of our traditions and old habits 
of thought and acceptances? Is it sup- 
posed we have forgotten it? 

Is it supposed that that word, the 
Somme, with all its implications of pro- 
found change and dread, has lost its sig- 
nificance? No; I suppose the truth is it 
is feared that it has not. It is therefore 
natural for our newspapers to pretend 
their readers have no desire to hear more 
of the tragic years, for their proprietors 
dread what wiil emerge from the Day of 
Judgment, naturally. 

They have gone, those years, dark, 
senseless, and confused. What have they 
to do with the light of day? They have 
gone, and they are as incredible as a 
strange dream when we are awake again 
amidst the familiar briskness of the morn- 
ing’s affairs. The smell of the garden, 
the cool mockery of the blackbird, the 
traffic in the street, the shopkeepers at 
their doors, the new volumes in the win- 
dow of the bookseller’s, the talk in the 
morning train—all is familiar enough, 
seems secure and eternal . . . yet, did 
nothing happen to us in the night? 

So it appears. Everybody and every- 
thing seems to be the same as usual. 
Nothing is changed. Our morning paper, 
evidently, is unaware. Now, Rip Van 


Winkle could see he was a changeling. 
His white beard told him that. And his 
village, which he ought to have known, 
was foreign to him. The power of an- 
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other world than his had really touched 
him, in his familiar Catskills, with its 
black art. Our case, therefore, is worse 
than his. For, though we feel altered in 
nature, are sure that even the cast of the 
mind is not what it was before it crossed 
that strange midnight, yet nobody acts 
as though aware of the change. We have 
the same name. We are doing what our 
friends expect of us. We live in the same 
street. 

But something has happened to us? 
More, much more, than is ever admitted. 
More than our newspapers desire to pub- 
lish as common knowledge which has not 
yet been confessed in print. More than 
New York could guess from what the 
correspondents of the American press 
judge is worth the expense of cabling 
from London. There is an England to- 
day which is never in the news. It is 
never discussed in Parliament. The 
evidence of it is never telegraphed to 
America. You could suppose its presence 
to be invisible to all our popular poli- 
ticians, though some of them, like the 
Duke of Northumberland, glimpse it as 
a bedtime bogie, and their ignorance is 
suitably terrified; they even scream 
their fright. The England which is still 
freely reported to the world is a land 
that no more indicates what is here than 
does Ptolemy’s Chart the ocean to mod- 
ern navigators. The England which 
American visitors knew in 1914 has 
ceased to exist; and when to-day Amer- 
ican diplomatists and statesmen talk to 
the official representatives of England, 
they are not talking to us, but to the 
dead. 

I suppose an American visitor who 
was again at Charing Cross would easily 
recognize the old place again. He might 
see some change; the motor traffic has 
increased. If he felt any interest in the 
subject at all he would search long for 
the faintest evidence of the Nights of the 
Maroons when the underground railway 
stations were dormitories. The same old 
London! Ina long holiday he would cer- 
tainly learn that we are hard up, not- 
withstanding the display of expensive 





automobiles, and the pearls and dia- 
mond-studded tobacco pipes for ladies in 
Bond Street. Among “the best people,” 
and even in surburbia where it was never 
nice to admit the body had any fune- 
tions after the age of two years, an 
American visitor will discover that to- 
day we will talk as freely of sex and its 
curious extravagances as of the wonders 
of bee-keeping. When the fences and 
safeguards go down for the glorious 
adventure of war, the herd wanders 
loose; we have discovered it necessary 
to use even family newspapers to warn 
the young against the insidious charac- 
ter of venereal disease. We are very in- 
terested in spiritualism, esoteric dances 
and other abnormal matters, that show 
an unsteady temperature. Our behavior 
and our conversation are rather like that 
of a family circle where any subject will 
serve to keep a guest from surmising 
that we are preoccupied with a skeleton 
in the cupboard which faces him. There 
is a cool levity about all we say which 
perhaps ought to warn him that we are 
not normal, and are suppressing a deep 
mental disturbance. When men front 
the iron and expressionless visage of 
destiny itself, and they feel that nothing 
but unlikely good luck can give them 
any aid, then the mind will show itself in 
oblique and giddy mockery; in the same 
way, youngsters in a dugout used to 
start the sauciness of Marie Lloyd on a 
gramophone to hide the noise of their 
burial. For we realize that the founda- 
tions of the British Empire have col- 
lapsed. It was past its time, and it has 
gone. It is on the maps, it is in our For- 
eign Office, it is boldly asserted in those 
newspapers which are chiefly reported 
abroad, but it is only a romantic ghost 
haunting the battlements of a ruin. Our 
commercial greatness, nicely adjusted on 
an export of coal (which now our cus- 
tomers do not want), a staple export 
supporting the tonnage of our para- 
mount mercantile marine, has gone with 
it. It was not the War, but the Peace 
and its Treaty that ruined Europe; and 
the infatuated English electors who 
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really believed in November, 1918, that 
important British statesmen meant what 
they said about hanging the Kaiser, 
are now aware that it is they who have 
been noosed. 

We are beginning to see that it is 
useless to wait for a high tide to float 
our ship again. Her propeller shaft is 
fractured, and she is fairly on the rocks. 
The King is on the throne, Parliament 
sits and goes on with the next chapter in 
the serial story where it was left in 1914, 
and the Stock Exchange maintains the 
familiar silk hat and daily quotations. 
Nevertheless, the old sanctions for our 
society have dissolved, and we know it; 
and we know, too, that we must seek 
new and finer sanctions. That will take 
at least a generation, for the liquidation 
of an empire, and its reassembling as a 
commonwealth, is not to be accom- 
plished like the construction of a railway 
track, for it will be based, like the 
Empire, on nothing more tangible than 
some images in the mind. The old image 
was, say, a pioneer in a slouch hat, with 
a gun in his hand (cynics put a Bible in 
his other hand), standing on a kopje 
under a Union Jack he had just planted 
there, looking to the Beulah Land whose 
trade and burdens he must take up, and 
be damned to them, as a white man. 
There was something to be said for that 
figure in the past; but as Kipling has 
said it, there is no need to say any 
more. The heroic image of the white 
man looking for his burden has been 
destroyed by its own lyddite. And that 
heroic image is what the Union Jack 
used to symbolize. 

Now I am not insensitive to ensigns 
and symbols. They move me _ pro- 
foundly. I have gone through weeks of 
heavy weather at sea, and when the sky 
has lifted a little, and we have been able 
to see some distance into the waste, I 
know what the feeling is to make out a 
stranger passing in the murk, laboring 
and swept, and to see, as she emerged 
after an obliteration, the Red Ensign 
signal from her. There are men of peace 
who know what the Imperialist knows. 
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Ensigns may symbolize more than can 
be got into patriotic chants; indeed, one 
would rather not chant such feelings, nor 
even speak of them. And symbols may 
evoke other moods. They may even, by 
unlucky chance, change their signifi- 
cance, and stand for something we hate, 
as when a youth, an idealist who was 
broken in the war, thinking of patriotic 
chants and imperialism, said to me: 
“The Union Jack! It means no more to 
me now than a stranger’s shirt hanging 
on the line to dry. I’ve had enough of 
that nonsense.” 

There, indeed, is our task. We have 
to give that boy, and those like him, an- 
other content for that symbol. It will 
never satisfy him if it is merely a 
national content. It will never satisfy 
him if it concerns only his material wel- 
fare. He and his kind have been through 
the travail of surrendering all, even the 
right to live; and they can never again 
put that value on material advantage 
which was the sole religion of the State 
till the State turned desperately to the 
young, fervently denied the teachings of 
the past, and implored the young to save 
it. Youth has had its education dis- 
mantled. It has seen the secret founda- 
tions exposed of that society which it 
had believed was the outcome of the 
righteous nature of things; it has seen 
with its own eyes the black and naked 
fundamental lies; and it is useless to 
expect youth to forget what it has seen 
and what it knows. Moreover, every- 
body is aware of it, though some fight 
desperately still against the conviction 
of change which is in most minds, and 
deny what a whole wrecked continent 
demonstrates to the heavens. Yet, while 
this conflict is going on in the mind of 
a nation, of many European nations, the 
outward semblance of society and its 
institutions remains, and probably is all 
that Americans see when they look east- 
ward. But the England they once knew 
is not here. We have begun another 
epoch, though the towers of the capital 
of that new time are too unsubstantial 
yet to catch the light of dawn. 
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STRANGE BIRD-FELLOWS 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


NE winter day at the seashore I 
met a man who typified moral 
courage. He was a bird enthusiast, and 
he carried a large telescope with which 
to identify ducks gathered offshore. I 
marveled at that man. I wondered how 
he stood the ordeal of carrying that 
telescope through the city on his way 
to his trysting place with the ducks. 
Was he fortified by the thought that 
people would suppose him to be a 
yachtsman setting forth to add to the 
equipment of his yacht, or a lighthouse 
keeper returning to reinforce the guard? 
If I had been in his place, I fear I 
should have left the telescope at home. 
For I, too, have a weakness for birds; 
but when I set out for my favorite hills 
and orchards my field glass is hidden 
deep in my pocket, and I try to wear 
the aspect of a man intent merely upon 
exercise. It is bad enough to hear the 
small boys jeer at my knickerbockers 
without giving them reason to guess 
that I am going to spend the morning 
flirting with sparrows. Not that every- 
body is not most generous toward me 
and the sparrows. My friends assure 
me that it is a fine thing to learn about 
birds. And yet, tactful as they are, I 
can see what is going on in the back of 
their minds. The proper age for such 
things, to their way of thinking, is some- 
where between five and twelve. This 
feeling dogs me wherever I go. And so, 
if I am engaged in observing a thrush 
by the roadside and a farmer comes 
along, I put my glass furtively out of 
sight and give my best imitation of a 
man examining the condition of the tele- 
phone wires or inspecting the progress of 
Vol. CXLV.—No. 866.—34 


the crops. Only in the depths of the 
forest am I thoroughly at ease, and able 
to enjoy the birds as if I were at the 
proper age. 

There are others who share my tastes. 
Most of them, however, hunt in packs 
for mutual moral support. They belong 
to “bird clubs.” They take bird walks 
together, each member fortified by the 
sense that there are others as foolish as 
he. And they cover over their amiable 
delight in the game of keeping a bird 
list by pretending that they are engaged 
in a species of ornithological research. 
They fool even themselves into think- 
ing that they are advancing the cause 
of science. Nonsense. I would as soon 
believe a man who explained his game 
of golf as a series of experiments upon 
the resiliency of gutta-percha as believe 
most of these bird people. There may 
be a few ornithologists among them, but 
not many. To most of them, I'll wager, 
it is a game and little more, if they only 
dared admit it. 

The books written on the subject 
have the same way of reducing a taste 
for birds to a scientific and utilitarian 
basis. One of them points out, as an 
argument for bird study, that “ Birds 
are nature’s most potent checks upon 
the undue increase of noxious insects 
and harmful rodents.” All true, doubt- 
less, and bravely said. I yield to no 
man in the severity of my attitude 
toward harmful rodents. Yet the gar- 
bage man, for that matter, is another 
potent check, and still I shall never 
willingly devote my Saturday after- 
noons to his pursuit. 

The same book also lays stress on the 
value to science of ornithological study, 
which appears to consist mostly of sit- 
ting very still in the middle of a thicket 
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for a very long time, watching a bird 
on a nest. “Take a sheltered seat in 
some favored locality,” urges this hand- 
book, “‘and become a part of the back- 
ground. . . . Secrete yourself near some 
spot loved by birds, and it may be your 
privilege to learn the secrets of the 
forest.” 

My brief experience at this sort of 
thing has taught me principally the 
secrets of the noxious insects. The 
mosquito, for instance. He never for 
an instant took me for a part of the 
background. For every thing I learned 
about the feeding habits of young 
finches, I learned several things about 
the feeding habits of old mosquitoes. 
No, I find it bad enough to have to 
stand motionless in a swamp for as 
much as half a minute getting the focus 
on a restive redstart, while the noxious 
insects settle savagely, one by one, on 
the back of my neck, without dragging 
out the sport for hours. Let those 
whose necks are more leathery than 
mine, or whose ankles are less appeti- 
zing, advance the cause of science. 

From what the books say, it appears 
that some ornithologists are so inde- 
fatigable as not to be content merely 
with becoming a part of the background. 
They use what is called an observation- 
blind. This consists of a large umbrella, 
with a long spike on the end of the han- 
dle, which can be driven into the ground, 
and with a cloth covering which hangs 
down all around, forming a sort of min- 
iature tent. In this tent, on a camp- 
stool, sits the ornithologist. There are 
little windows in the side to let the 
mosquitoes in and out, and through one 
of these windows the ornithologist ob- 
serves the wild life of the neighborhood. 
The idea seems to be to rig the thing 
up close to a sparrow’s nest and climb 
inside. The sparrows soon forget that 
there’s a man in it; or if they don’t 
forget him they at least lose all respect 
fer him. So business continues as usual 
in the sparrow community, while for 
hours and hours the ornithologist sits 
there and takes down the evidence. 
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The main thing that I am curious 
about is what happens when the neigh- 
bors stroll by and decide to inspect this 
strange tentlike object. Imagine walk- 
ing up to the thing and finding the 
gentle eyes of an ornithologist gazing 
out at you through the window! Would 
you inform him kindly that the rain had 
stopped some days ago and that it would 
be quite safe to put up his umbrella and 
go home? Or would you tiptoe quietly 
away, wondering what sad experience 
had Jed the man thus to seek the soli- 
tude of his gloomy thoughts? An in- 
teresting device, the observation-blind, 
but not for me. I should be too sure 
that the neighbors were tapping their 
foreheads significantly as they passed 
by. And my interest in birds, after all, 
is not scientific. For me the game’s the 
thing. 

The game, of course, is to see how 
many kinds of birds you can identify 
each time you go out, and how many 
you can add to your list for the season. 
To play it well you should select a 
route across country which will take 
you through a pleasing variety of scenes. 
The only drawback is that not all the 
scenes are pleasing in themselves. The 
experts tell me, for instance, that the 
place of all places to look for sea birds 
is in the neighborhood of the city dump. 
I went there just once. You walk along 
a dingy street to the waste spaces be- 
yond the last of the factories and gas 
houses, and there by the water’s edge, 
where ash carts are depositing their con- 
tents and dreadful people are picking 
over the rubbish for junk, is the place 
to pull out your field glass and look for 
mergansers. The whole thing seems a 
sordid episode. You feel that your 
activities must seem slightly irregular 
even to the men who drive the ash 
carts; and whenever a limousine rolls 


by on the road you seem to hear its 
occupants asking one another if that 
figure standing among the orange peels 
doesn’t look strangely familiar, and 
whether he is searching with that field 
glass for a discarded shoe or two with 
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which to replenish his wardrobe. My 
one experience convinced me that I pre- 
ferred the birds whose search for noxious 
insects and harmful rodents is pursued 
under less favorable conditions. 

Under any conditions, however, the 
game has its fine points which must be 
carefully watched. For instance, one 
of the best ways of attracting birds, 
according to the authorities, is to place 
the lips to the back of the hand and 
make a violent kissing sound. Appar- 
ently this has some resemblance to the 
cries of a wounded bird; and according 
to one of the bird books, one may enter 
an apparently deserted thicket, and 
after a few minutes of this sort of thing, 
“find oneself surrounded by an anxious 
or curious group of its feathered inhab- 
itants.”” This is valuable information, 
but to be used with discretion. In Cen- 
tral Park, for instance, one is just as 
likely as not, after trying this little 
ornithological experiment, to find one- 
self surrounded by an anxious or curious 
group of gentlemen with blue coats and 
brass buttons. Better keep these tactics 
for the open country. 

It is for the open country that I am 
bound when you see me setting forth 
on a warm spring morning, with my 
field glass in one pocket, a manual of 
birds in another, and my pipe in a 
third. That is all the equipment I need. 
There are no country-club dues to pay. 
The price of carfare to the end of the 
line is all that is required. Financially 
required, I mean. For there are two 
other requirements. One is the vigorous 
competitive instinct which I hope my 
daughter will attain between the ages 
of five and twelve, and never lose—the 
instinct which makes it possible for one 
to secure immense satisfaction out of 
expecting to get three new birds on one’s 
list, and then actually getting five; and 
the other is a love of the upland cedar 
groves where the goldfinches flock in 
the treetops, the old roads overhung 
with willows full of warblers, and the 
birch clumps green with young leaves, 
where the field-sparrows sing. 


YOUTH 
BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


~ HE was a most expansive dowager, 
' Freighted with spoils from foreign 
argosies; 
One would have guessed a score of 
treasuries 
Had been ransacked capriciously for her. 


Her pudgy fingers with the slightest stir 
Betrayed a host of colored, flashing stars; 
Long ropes of pearls and diamonds in bars 

Armored her body, sheathed in lavender. 


Pouting, she teased her escort with a glance 
Provocatively roguish, while she swayed 
Her massive shoulders, bare and unafraid, 

In tempo with the rhythm of the dance. 


Meantime the jazz band whined: ‘Oh honey 
child, 

You’ve got to love me, for you drive me 
wild!” 


DILEMMA FOR MORALISTS 


BY C. A. BENNETT 


THEN 


AY seventy-five or a hundred years 
ago. 

He had been one of a group of boys 
aged about fifteen who had persecuted 
an unhappy stray dog by tying a tin can 
to its tail and pursuing it with stones 
and yells. His parents were grieved, 
but hardly surprised; that was the kind 
of boy he was. They could do nothing 
with him. In despair they sent him toa 
priest, to whom he made full confession. 
He said he could not tell why he had 
done it. The other boys proposed it and 
the impulse to join in had just come to 
him and he had acted on it. Besides, 
every proper boy looked upon a stray 
dog as fair game. 

The priest talked to him about the 
evils of acting on impulse and the need 
for self-control. He said that all boys 
were by nature cruel. These unre- 
generate impulses were part of the Old 


Adam. The Old Adam must be driven 
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out by discipline and prayer and fasting, 
and the spiritual man put in his place. 
He discoursed of original sin, declaring 
that human nature was corrupt, dis- 
torted by an inveterate tendency toward 
evil. All natural impulses, he said, were 
bad. The only safety lay in following 
the voice of God and the commands of 
conscience. 

The result of this interview was that 
the boy came to believe: first, that all 
natural joys were wrong; second, that 
the good and the unattractive were inter- 
changeable terms; third, that he could 
be sure he was doing his duty only when 
he felt utterly miserable. 


NOW 


Or, if you think that is hardly just, 
say twenty-five years hence. Same kind 
of boy; same kind of offense. 

His parents were a little uncomfort- 
able, but not seriously disturbed. His 
father said, “Boys will be boys.” His 
mother said, “* Well, he doesn’t get it 
from my side of the family, anyway.” 
Some of the neighbors dismissed the 
episode with the remark, “After all, it 
is only human nature.’ Others, whose 
conversation gave the impression that 
they had read up on these things, re- 
ferred darkly to crowd-psychology and 
the spirit of the gang. Plainly, how- 
ever, something had to be done about it. 
So the boy was sent to a practicing 
psychologist. 

After recording and carefully analyz- 
ing seventeen of the boy’s dreams (some 
of them considerable efforts in fiction), 
this person told him that he was suffer- 
ing from a well-known form of the 
Gadarene complex, which, in turn, was 
an epiphenomenal derivative of the herd- 
instinct. He directed his efforts toward 
disabusing the boy’s mind of any sense 
of sin, and convincing him that he was 
merely a victim of maladjustment. The 
consciousness of sin, he said, was a mor- 
bid symptom, indicating a sense of 
inferiority. This, if cultivated, would 
seriously impair efficiency. Moreover, 
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the idea of sin implied an antiquated 
and erroneous conception of human na- 
ture. Human nature was not evil; it 
was just human nature. It was like a 
body of water: if you squeezed it in 
one place it would bulge out in another. 
It was most dangerous to squeeze human 
nature. 

As a result of the interview the boy 
came to believe: first, that self-control 
was pernicious; second, that pleasure 
was the sign of successful adjustment, 
and therefore that the good and the 
attractive were interchangeable terms; 
third, that he could be sure he was doing 
his duty only when he was perfectly 
happy (i.e. adjusted); fourth, that if a 
particular form of wrong-doing should 
become universal it would cease to be 
wrong since it could then be set down 
to human nature. 


HOW WE GET THAT WAY 
BY LEE WILSON DODD 


yen the cave men were shut in their 
caves 
By winter and blizzards, they found 
That the boreal wind when it raves 
Makes a very deplorable sound; 
And their ennui was deep as the grave’s 
As they sat on their heels in the gloom 
Grunting prayers to Wabingo who saves 
The earth (once a year) from its tomb. 


**Wa-waly-Wabingo!” they groaned; 
Which, being translated, in part, 
Is: “Have we not fully atoned 
For our sins? Have the half of a heart! 
O Wabingo, in heaven enthroned, 
Our eyes are red-lidded from smoke; 
We are cold, we are frightened!” they 
moaned. 
“O Wabingo, a joke is a joke!” 


So, small wonder when one day the wind, 
The calamitous wind from the north, 
Ceased to howl, and the sun grew more kind, 
And the hardier cave men went forth; 

Small wonder, I say (you opined 
I would say it again—you were right), 
That ene cave man, who happened to find 
A snowdrop, went mad with delight! 
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*Twas thus a spring poet was born, 
The first of which history tells— 
Pre-history rather (your scorn 
Will depart if you read Mr. Wells): 
And already, I fear me, some morn 
(Though the night, as I write, shrieks 
with pain) 
I'll step down to my garden forlorn, 
Give one look—and go mildly insane! 


A BITTER ENDING 


BY PERCY WAXMAN 


HEN Dr. Johnson, a compara- 
tively old man, was on his way 
to church one Sundey morning, another 
somewhat ancient gentleman accosted 
him. It turned out to be a man named 
Edwards who had been at school with 
Johnson almost fifty years previous to 
this meeting, and after Edwards had 
introduced himself to his famous school- 
mate, they began comparing notes and 
talking over old times. Edwards con- 
fided in Johnson that he had made a 
great deal of money practising law, but 
had spent or given away a large pro- 
portion of his fortune. 

“T shall not die rich,”’ said he. 

“But, sir,” said Johnson, “it is better 
to live rich than to die rich.” 

“T see that you are a philosopher, 
sir,” said Edwards. “I too have tried 
in my time to be a philosopher, but I 
don’t know how, cheerfulness was al- 
ways breaking in.” 

I know exactly how that old gentle- 
man felt, for I too have tried to be a— 
but I'd better begin at the beginning. 

I read somewhere recently that every 
man has it in him to write at least one 
novel. That settled itforme. Although 
I have never done any writing of a pro- 
fessional character and have been too 
busy manufacturing wall paper to have 
even done much reading, I have always 
had a feeling of great sympathy for the 
writing fraternity. When I was a boy at 
school I once won a volume of Samuel 
Smiles as a prize for an essay on Addi- 
son. At least, I think it was Addison, 


but it might have been Steele or one of 
those other whimsical chaps. It is more 
than forty years ago now, so I think I 
may be pardoned for not quite remem- 
bering. However, be that as it may, as 
soon as I read that statement about 
every man having a novel in him I 
made up my mind to test its accuracy. 
I resolved to give up the wall paper 
business, remain home for a few months, 
and write a novel. 

In my business, whenever we decide 
to put out a new pattern, we always 
make as complete a study as possible 
of the prevailing modes in wall paper. 
So, having made up my mind to write 
a novel and being anxious to see just 
how they were doing it these days, I 
sent off an order to a bookseller for a 
half dozen of the most successful novels 
of the moment. In due course they 
came, and when I had examined them, 
I discovered to my dismay that I had 
never even heard of any of the writers. 
This only went to confirm my convic- 
tion that so far as literary matters were 
concerned, I had become singularly out 
of date. In fact, judging by the pub- 
lishers’ announcements on the jackets 
of the books, everybody in the world 
but myself must have read them. 

I took them one by one and, with great 
difficulty, I finished them all religiously 
from beginning to end. Until I did so 
1 had never before realized what a lot 
of misery there must be in successful 
literature. Dear me! I was overcome 
with the fact that if I wanted my novel 
to be successful it would have to be 
a very grim business. Every one of 
these books seemed to find life a most 
stark affair. ‘Tragedy stalked every- 
where in the most unsuspected sur- 
roundings. Not one of them had a 
happy ending. In fact, the tone of 
each writer was so pessimistic that I 
reluctantly came to the conclusion they 
must be, one and all, very young people. 

I realized that I was severely handi- 
capped by my fifty-five years, for I 
have long ago got over the pessimistic 
and revolutionary measles of my youth. 
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However, as I had burned my bridges, 
I could not go back and so I began 
practicing the bitterness that seems to 
be necessary in order to be a successful 
novelist. 

I had rather a hard time, by the way, 
explaining to my wife just why I had 
resolved to stay home for a while and 
give up my business. She told me that 
she hoped at the worst that I was going 
to learn golf; but when I told her the 
real reason why I was neglecting my 
work she began to look at me in that 
dubious way people have when they are 
inclined to believe that one’s mentality 
is not quite so robust as it used to be. 
An impulsive gift of something expen- 
sive and much too young for her finally 
overcame her suspicions, and I began 
my literary adventure. 

Reading somewhere in a magazine 
that O. Henry always wrote in lead 
pencil on shiny yellow paper, I sent off 
for a box of pencils and a dozen pads. 
I was going to start things right any- 
how. It took all the first day in my 
study deciding on a_ suitable title. 
Selecting a title was not so easy a busi- 
ness as one would think. I used up 
three pencils and sixty-three sheets of 
paper and at the end of the day had 
but three titles to show for my work. 
One was “Despair.” Another was 
“Misery.” And the third was “A 
Gloomy Failure.” To my friends in 
the wall-paper business, this would seem 
a very small output for one day’s work 
but I feel sure that the ladies and gentle- 
men who write most of our books will 
understand. Wasn't it Oscar Wilde 
who, while staying at a country house, 
was asked by an inquisitive lady at 
luncheon one day what he had been 
doing all the morning? 

“Putting a comma in a sentence,” 
said the imperturbable Oscar. And at 


dinner that night when asked what he 
had been doing all the afternoon, he 
said: “taking it out again.” 

I am sure he would have understood 
and sympathized with my painstaking 
search for le titre juste. . . 
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During the years I have been in the 
wall-paper business, I have found it wise 
on many occasions to ask my wife her 
opinions on some of my undertakings. 
So, as is my custom, I took my titles 
to Georgina and asked her what she 
thought of them. I have a great respect 
as a rule for Georgina’s literary opinions. 
She belonged to a debating society in 
Wakenda, Missouri, when she was a 
girl and the very year before we were 
married was called upon to read a 
paper on Browning. I am not men- 
tioning this in any boastful spirit, but 
merely to acquaint the world with the 
reasons for my faith in Georgina’s liter- 
ary judgments. I must confess, how- 
ever, that I don’t think she has kept 
up with her reading any better than I 
have, for when she saw the titles for 
my book, she said: 

“Why, Henry Egbert McCurdy, 
what’s the matter with you? You've 
had a happy, successful life, haven’t 
you? You’ve never had a day’s illness. 
Your business is flourishing. Both the 
children are away at boarding school and 
Ive always been a good wife to you, 
haven’t I? Whatever has come over 
you? What have you to do with De- 
spair and Failure?” 

“But, my dear,” I said, “you have 
not kept pace with the modern trend 
in literature. You have got to write of 
unpleasant things to be successful in 
literature these days.” 

“I don’t see why,” said my wife. 

“The reason,” I explained, “is that 
happiness is not artistic. No real writer 
these days would dream of having a 
happy ending. You’ve got to be bitter, 
my dear. You must say life is ‘dank,’ 
‘drear,’ ‘sordid,’ and ‘fungoid,’ or they'll 
know you're as out of date as side- 
whiskers.” 

“Well, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Trollope got along very well without 
using terms like that,” said Georgina. 

“Hush, my dear,” I admonished 
her. “Don’t let anyone hear you 
talk like that or they’ll call you mid- 
Victorian.” 
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“JT don’t care what they call me,” 
said Georgina. “I’m too busy to worry 
about it just now,” she added, closing 
the door noisily behind her. 

Reflecting that on this occasion at 
least, Georgina was of very little assist- 
ance to me, I went back to my study, 
resolved to work at my bitterness alone. 
After laboring hard the second day, I 
finally discarded all the titles I had 
chosen in favor of one that flashed into 
my mind just about the time I was ec- 
statically ready for dinner. I decided to 
call my book “The Suicide of Hope.” 

As soon as my title had been decided 
upon I began working grimly in earnest 
on the first chapter. I gritted my teeth 
and made up my mind that none of 
these successful young whipper-snappers 
was going to outdo me in pessimistic 
contemplation of life. I’d show them I 
could be just as bitter as they, despite 
my years. I thought of every miserable 
incident that had ever happened in my 
own life or in that of my friends. I con- 
jured up unhappy moments from that 
nightmare period of my life—my school 
days—but all I could recall was a severe 
flogging I once received for spilling ink 
on the chair our history master used to 
sit on. And, inexperienced as I was, 
[ readily saw that that wasn’t sufficiently 
gruesome to use as a sustained motif 
in competition with the authors of the 
“best-sellers” for 1922.... 

At the end of the first week I sin- 
cerely regretted ever having undertaken 
such a task, and in my efforts to keep 
bitter, discouragement almost over- 
whelmed me. To increase my difficulty 
Providence has seen fit to hamper me 
with a naturally buoyant and optimistic 
disposition and, try as I will to look on 
the black side of things, cheerfulness 
always keeps breaking through. Oh! 
how thoroughly do I now understand 
old Edwards and his failure to be a 
philosopher. . . . Of course there have 
been times when I felt like doing several 
hours’ good bitter work on my novel. 
For instance, take last Tuesday. It was 
a miserable cold, bleak morning and the 


water pipe had burst in my bathreom. 
When I discovered it it seemed to throw 
me into the right state of mind for a 
successful novelist. For a second or 
two I felt almost like one of these 
Russian chaps, but by the time I went 
down to breakfast I didn’t have the 
heart to continue when I saw my wife's 
cheerful countenance at the table... . 
Heavens! what lives successful novel- 
ists must live! ... Only yesterday 
again I had a moment of inspiration 
when at lunch I found the soup was 
burnt beyond revival. Hope sprang up 
again within my bosom, and I felt 
bitter with less effort than usual. 

“Ah,” I said to myself, “I am get- 
ting into the vein at last. It only needs 
practice.” 

But alas! when I complained to 
Georgina, she didn’t even answer back, 
but instantly departed for the kitchen 
and in a few moments returned with a 
perfectly fresh, fragrant bowl. My 
day’s work was spoiled. Cheerfulness 
had broken through again. 

I have tried spending mornings at the 
morgue but there is a very funny Irish 
attendant down there who possesses the 
most amazing collection of stories and 
jokes dealing immediately with his work. 
I so enjoyed listening to him that I for- 
got the grim purpose of my visit, and 
went away in disgust. How on earth 
‘an a writer keep his mind on serious 
work when the janitor of a morgue tells 
him about a farmer who thought that 
doctors must be getting cleverer and 
cleverer every year because he'd heard 
they were going to revive Shakespeare 
in New York? ...And as if that 
weren't enough to throw me out of gear, 
he told me of a man who informed his 
prospective employer that his father 
had died of throat trouble when’ in 
reality the unfortunate man had been 
hanged. ... Was ever a writer so 
taunted in a morgue before? 

I have spent hours delving into the 
horrors of the police news of the day, 
but that only left me saturated with 
sympathy; I took up the better part 
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of two weeks listening to what went on 
in a divorce court but that experience 
upset me so much that I couldn’t write 
aline. I tried encouraging every woman 
I met to tell me the details of any opera- 
tion she had endured, and the net result 
of that experiment was to convince me 
that there are very few perfect interiors 
left in America to-day. I have visited 
several amateur concerts and I have 
consumed hundreds of reports from 
various Charity Organizations; but it’s 





no use. I cannot keep bitter. I simply 
cannot get any satisfaction out of writ- 
ing things that will only make other 
people unhappy to read. After all, 
despite what I read somewhere, I don’t 
think I have the material in me for a 
successful novelist. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter go back to the wall-paper business. 
Georgina agrees with me that I had 
better do so and, as I think I said before, 
women are often a great help to a man 
in business. 
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BY EDWARD 


Paris 

HERE are easy chairs in Paris this 

year and tens of thousands of 
American tourists will rest in them 
from their travels, but they are not 
much in request at this writing by the 
French Government, which is sitting 
up quite straight and attentive and full 
of concern for the welfare of France. 
Not long ago France was in trouble, in 
trouble so severe that the neighbors had 
to be called in. Nowadays she is very 
alert that that shall not happen again. 
Think how it would have been if, even 
after she had been rescued, she had 
been left disabled and impotent, and 
needing to be propped up and led by 
the hand! Happily, she is not left in 
any such case, but on her legs and 
going strong, and attentive to her 
neighbors and her future. 

We in the United States are apt to 
get an idea of France that she is just 
now an obstacle to the peace of Europe. 
She is undoubtedly an obstacle to a 
peace in easy chairs. She is in a way 
an obstacle to a kind of peace that 
England might perhaps be glad to see, 
and that would be quite acceptable to 
us because it would look like something 
which would hasten the recovery of 
trade. At Washington France made 
difficulties. At Genoa also she has been 
difficult. In both cases it has been not 
so much that she is hard to get on with, 
as that she is so vigilant for France. 
France is her great care. For France 
she wants safety and as much as she 
can get of the reparations accorded her 
by the treaty of Versailles. She never 
lets up in these desires. In the pro- 


vision for her safety made at Versailles 
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she was disappointed, as we all know, 
because our Senate would not back Mr. 
Wilson’s arrangements or ratify the 
treaty. That left her dependent upon 
her own energies to secure her own 
safety, and she has gone about it the 
best she knew how. To England the 
vital matter is the restoration of trade 
and the cure of her unemployment. 
England wants business as usual. So 
does the United States, and so indeed 
does France, but there is one thing that 
she wants more—the safety of France; 
and there is another thing she wants 
almost as much—the damages that Ger- 
many is bound by treaty to pay her for the 
devastations of the war in her territory 
and for pensions to widows and dis- 
abled men. She needs that money. As 
the indispensable price of safety and as 
a means of collecting what is due to her 
she keeps up a large army, much larger 
than in her present financial circum- 
stances she can afford. In order to get 
much money out of Germany, she must 
let trade start up again in that country; 
and, in that particular, her interests are 
like those of the rest of the world. In 
her maintenance of a strong army she 
seems to be only a lukewarm supporter 
of peace, but she would not admit that, 
since she would claim that her army is 
the greatest safeguard of peace which 
is left to the world. 

She fears the resuscitation of Ger- 
many. She has no confidence as yet in 
the Germans as neighbors. If she could 
detach South Germany from Prussia it 
would help her. She might then come 
to regard the South Germans as safe 
neighbors, but as yet she does not. The 
mere fact that the Hohenzollerns have 
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been turned out and that the Kaiser 
has to live in Holland, is by no means 
enough to reassure her. She hears, or 
dreams, that the Germans take thought 
of revenge, and are not so much dis- 
armed as the treaty planned, and are 
by no means so destitute of the means 
of making war as they appear. That 
may be true or not, but it is what 
France thinks. When the German 
treaty with Soviet Russia was disclosed at 
Genoa it was like a nightmare to her— 
a dream of Russia organized and made 
efficient by German brains, and devel- 
oping an overwhelming military force. 

That suggestion was natural enough. 
France seems to believe in the continu- 
ance of the old order. To her this is not 
a new era. It is the same old era, and 
her expectations are of the same kind 
of behavior from her neighbors to the 
East of her that she has been used to 
in the past. One cannot yet say that 
she is wrong. One cannot assert that 
the day has yet come for her to pull in 
her horns and see the world pacified. 
If she says that she must have better 
proofs than she has yet received that 
the world has changed, that is not 
unreasonable. 

It is held by some observers that all 
governments at the bottom are military 
machines; that their primary duty is 
to be powerful and hold their own in 
the world, and as much more as is 
possible. That has been considerably 
the idea of the governments, in Europe 
at least, in the past, and France is not 
detached yet from that notion. She is 
attentive primarily to be strong. She 
says it is not for purposes of aggression, 
but for defense. She is credited with 
a program of aeroplanes that will give 
her 200 squadrons of them for military 
use by the end of the year, and she has 
116 squadrons of them already. Cer- 
tainly that is a picturesque provision and 
gives her presumably the most protection 
for the money that she could get. The 
thing that checks France, and must save 
her so far as is necessary from herself, is 
that she is not safe alone in the world. 
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In Napoleon’s time, when she had 
accumulated the necessary power and 
energy, she could rampage about in 
Europe until she got tired or used up. 
But the world has developed a good 
deal since then, and especially in soli- 
darity. France must manage to get 
along with the other people and espe- 
cially with her allies of the late war, 
and she knows it, and she wants to do 
it, and she will. When the new era 
becomes visible to her, she will adjust 
herself to it, but until it is visible, she 
will hold on to what she knows and go 
by that. She will not scrap one means 
of protection and advantage until she 
finds some other means distinctly better. 


There are those who hold that the 
great job in the world in these times is 
not government at all, as it has been 
understood, but teaching. What the 
world needs is knowledge, all kinds 
of knowledge, and especially spiritual 
knowledge. The job of France is to 
teach Germany, not to fight her. Her 
method of giving that instruction is to 
keep herself so strong that the idea of 
fighting her will be unpalatable. 

Well, that is one way, but it is the 
old way, and nobody denies that the 
old way has not worked well. It is not 
popular. Force is not popular. Some 
other application of brains and industry 
that would supersede it would be very 
acceptable. That is what the world is 
after: to find something which will keep 
order without the need of so many vio- 
lent compulsions and so costly an appa- 
ratus for providing them. That is the 
idea of the League of Nations and the 
purpose of conferences. 

Government is becoming almost as un- 
popular as force. That notion that 
governments at the bottom must be 
military machines has something in it; 
something difficult to get rid of, but 
which our present world would like very 
much to dispense with. The business 


of government ought to be to protect 
the evolution of mankind, to provide 
that people may live out their lives 
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on the best lines that they can discover 
and be free from molestations, so long 
as they do not molest others. That end 
governments at present secure very im- 
perfectly. They spend enormous quan- 
tities of strength and money in standing 
one another off, and in sustaining and 
protecting a vast economic and indus- 
trial machinery which gives them power. 
The most encouraging thing about them 
is the growing prevalence of the opinion 
that, as constituted, they are intolerably 
stupid; but they won’t be any better 
except in so far as the world comes to a 
better understanding of human life. 

That is the basis of the opinion that 
the great job of the time is teaching. 
But what sort of teaching? Every kind 
helps that discloses truth. Whether it 
is truth about the powers of nature or 
about the mind of man, understanding 
of it makes for understanding of life. 
The increase of knowledge about chem- 
istry and physics and engineering and 
medicine helps the general case because 
it adds to the powers of men, but by 
that very increase it makes it the more 
necessary that those powers should be 
directed to real attainment and progress 
and not fooled away on futility and 
destruction. The Bolsheviks started 
out to cure a world suffering from com- 
pulsions, and the remedy they brought 
yas a more drastic compulsion than 
anything which existed. Their homeo- 
pathic treatment has failed, and as they 
have admitted their failure they seem 
to be getting back into society. They 
have given the world instruction in a 
way, but so far it has been the sort of 
instruction that proceeds from a terrible 
example of what not to do. 

What seems to be going on in the world 
just now in the conferences at Genoa 
and elsewhere is an effort to gain time; 
to set up a tolerable machinery with 
which men can work along until they 
get more light. For light is what they 
need and there are signs that it is on 
the way to them. When they get it 
they will manage better. Until they 
get it they will muddle along. 


e 
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France is fortunate in having positive 
views about her duty to herself and to 
the world. She does not seem to expect 
any new light, and goes ahead reso- 
lutely with such light as she has got. 
The United States is not so lucky. 
Its views of its duty to the world are 
not positive at all, but nebulous and 
divided. It does not see its duty, but 
at least it is very desirous to see it. 
It suspects that it exists and believes 
that it ought to find it. In one respect 
it is in the same boat with Great 
Britain. It wants trade to revive and 
all the world to prosper, and is without 
fear of evil consequences to itself from 
the prosperity of any other nation. 
Geographically, and by reason of its 
strength of population and industrial 
development, it is safe from outside 
aggression, but it is not safe from inter- 
nal dissatisfaction. Neither for that 
matter is any other nation. A man’s 
most difficult antagonist is within him- 
self, and the same is apt to be true of 
nations. The United States is organ- 
ized under the rules of the old order, 
and, in so far as those rules are defec- 
tive, it will have to meet the conse- 
quence of their defects even though it 
has nothing to fear from any outside 
people. It is much the same with 
England except that the British are in 
more of a hurry than we are. Being 
under a greater pressure of unemploy- 
ment and debt, they are the more 
anxious for the revival of trade. A 
great problem, perhaps the greatest, of 
both nations is to induce brethren to 
dwell together in unity inside their 
national boundaries. Any nation that 
can solve that problem can lead to the 
solution of the kindred problem of inter- 
national peace and co-operation. 


An outside peril to a country is a 
help to unity within its borders. Men 
are less apt to quarrel and haggle over 
details in the presence of a common 
enemy. The anxieties of France about 
impending dangers from outside help 
to simplify, or at least to minimize, 
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her internal problems; and just as an 
outside force or peril may hold a nation 
together, so an outside interest or hope 
or expectation may provide a necessary 
balance to human life in general. To 
people who feel that this life is all there 
is, or all at least that we can count on, 
the present problems of the world seem 
more insoluble than to those to whom 
the visible world, and the life that goes 
on in it, is all a temporary adventure 
connected with an existence infinitely 
more real, more durable and more im- 
portant. It is no new thing for the 
people of this world to live by light 
and strength that they believe has come 
to them from the world invisible. If 
we are to have new light, and strength 
to follow it, the expectation is not 
unreasonable that it will come from the 
same source whence light and strength 
have come to the world before. The 
most hopeful people in the world are 
those who believe in the helpfulness and 
the activity and the boundless resources 
of the world invisible, and in the power 
of living people to reach those resources 
and use them. It is the people who 


have faith in the invisible world who 
will pull the visible world through. 
They are the hardest of all people to 
beat, the most enduring, the most dili- 
Stripped of material things, they 


gent. 
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In de- 
spair they still have hope; in misery, 
expectation. 

It is notable too that confidence in 
the continuance of life after death does 
not make for the neglect of terrestrial 


still have spiritual possessions. 


life while we have it. While our adven- 
ture on earth lasts it is our great con- 
cern to make the most of it; to develop 
our powers and the bit of earth we live 
on, in the highest possible degree; to 
learn all we can, to teach all we can, 
to get out of earth-life as much as 
possible, and gain by it all that goes 
with the conception that the whole of 
existence is not in sight, nor this world 
our final home. The enviable people 
on earth are those who know that there 
is more awaiting and affecting than 
they can see, and who can draw wisdom 
and strength out of the invisible. It is 
they that are the hope of the world and 
the number of them seems to be increas- 
ing. Moreover, they all seem nowa- 
days to get very much the same mes- 
sage, that comes by various channels 
to people in all parts of the world, to 
the learned and the unlearned, the 
sophisticated and the humble—a mes- 
sage of encouragement and of stimula- 
tion, and assurance that there is a way 
out of the present difficulties of earth, 
and that men can find it. 
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GETTING SQUARE WITH THE LAUNDRY 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


ELL’S bells!” is my favorite swear 

word. I don’t consider it so very 
wicked—I don’t think it means much of any- 
thing. I never heard of any bells in that 
particular place, and if there are any it can 
do no harm to mention them occasionally, 
under sudden and trying circumstances. 

I did so, quite sharply, when not so long 
ago I observed among my freshly laundered 
shirts, neatly piled upon my bed, a garment 
that manifestly was not my own. It was the 
second time this thing had happened, and the 
first experience still rankled. The laundry 
had refused to redeem that errant garment— 
to recognize any mistake—had insisted that 
there could be none, that the shirt was cer- 


tainly mine, even though clearly built for a 
smaller man. I tried it, repeatedly, nearly 
choking myself in the attempt to get even, 
finally working it off on the janitor. 

In the present instance I gradually became 
calmer. Even the briefest examination 
showed it to be a shirt of excellent quality, 
correct as to measurements and captivating 
as to pattern—captivating from my stand- 
point, I mean. [I like shirts to have a good 
deal of the cosmic urge in them, that gripping 
quality so often referred to in publishers’ ad- 
vertisements. I saw at once that this shirt 
had it—that to engage with a shirt like that 
would be to give life, at once, quite a new and 
wonderful definition. 





MOST OF THE INK LANDED ON MY NEW POSSESSION 
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“H— b—!” I said again, as I checked off 
its good points, “Tl wear it—T'll wear it now! 
T'll get even with that bandit, for once.” 

It certainly was becoming to my style of 
beauty. When I was enclosed in its rather 
violent, almost ethiopian, parallels I had a 
moment of misgiving. Being a commuter, I 
rode down each morning with many. Sup- 
pose some co-traveler should identify his 
property: it would be inconvenient, even 
humiliating, to surrender it on the train. 
Oh, well, there must be more than one of 
those masterpieces; I would put up a bold 
front—shirtfront—if one were degenerate 
enough to make puns. I slipped out, calling 
good-by to Elizabeth, who was occupied with 
the dumbwaiter. Something told me to do 
this. 

Nothing happened on the train—not a 
thing. 

It was different, however, at the office. 
Being July weather, we were stripped for 
action, and the boys gathered around to ad- 
mire me. One said, “It’s a hummer!” Yet 
another said, ‘Hummer nothing! It’s an 
anvil chorus!” and wanted to know how I 
expected to be able to sleep in the same room 
with it. Hammond, in his customary dis- 
agreeable way, asked if generally I did my 
shopping along upper Lenox Avenue. 

I was not disturbed by these feeble and 
ancient jokes. I have the courage of my 
color-schemes, even of borrowed plumage, 
though I may have been a trifle spasmodic in 
flaunting it; for in a moment of testing my 
fountain pen, to see if it had ink in it, I found 
that it had—a good deal of it—most of which 
landed on my new possession, a bit above the 
waist-line. 

The reader will discover nothing amusing 
in this misfortune, but those imbeciles did, 
and became less and less considerate in their 
remarks, the latter quite too silly to repeat, 
or even to remember. At the end of a loath- 
some day I went home gloomily—to face a 
situation. 

Elizabeth met me at the door, with no 
welcome-home expression, her eye nailed to 
that shirt. 

“How in the name of goodness did you 
come to put that thing on?” she demanded. 

“Why—why—” I began, “Why—” and 
then I seemed to be unable to remember any 
good reason for putting on that particular 
shirt on that particular morning. “‘Why— 
why—hell’s bells!” I wound up weakly, 
“‘what’s the matter?” 
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“Matter! Why, the laundry boy has been 
here three times after it. He brought your 
shirt, and said he must have the one left by 
mistake. I told him I could not find it. He 
is coming again, now, any time.” 

“Well,” [said bitterly, “he carefully failed 
to make any such manifestation before, when 
he carried off a perfectly good shirt of mine, 
in exchange for a miniature mockery, about 
big enough for a chimpanzee. How did I 
know he would want this one any more than 
the other?” 

“Well, he does,” urged Elizabeth, “and 
he’s going to call for it, very soon.” 

“It will be necessary for him to call again,” 
I said feebly; “it’s in no condition to deliver. 
I have worn it the space of a long, limp July 
day; and besides, I squirted my fountain pen 
on it—quite copiously.” 

Elizabeth glared at me, as I opened my 
coat to expose the disaster. 

**Heavens!”” she moaned, “ What shall we 
do now?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “it’s something to be 
thought out.” 

Elizabeth regarded me accusingly. 

“You never got ink on one of your shirts 
before.” she observed, apparently with a 
growing suspicion that for some unworthy 
motive I had done it this time purposely. 
The doorbell rang—she jumped, quite 
smartly. “There he is, now; what shall I 
tell him?” 

Iam rather quick in moments of danger— 
accustomed to driving in close traffic, as it 
were. 

“Tell him I have been called away—sent 
for; that I may be back soon, but that my 
things are locked up—he must await my re- 
turn. It will give us time—that’s what we 
need, now.” 

I retreated, and presently heard the alter- 
nate voices of Elizabeth and the laundry boy. 
They seemed to be discussing something. I 
was not interested to the point even of asking 
her later how she modified and adapted my 
invention to suit her emergencies. I merely 
said when she sought me out: 

“They have stuff to remove ink. I will get 
a pound of it, and work out my salvation. I 
will eradicate that spot from my life. Then 
we will send this calamity to Sam Lee’s short- 
order laundry, and have it for that pestif- 
erous youth when he comes again.” 


I did not sleep on this decision. I am 


prompt about such matters. I went imme- 
diately to the pharmacy and cornered the 
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supply of Ink-out, and, after a some- 
what anxious and hasty supper, set 
to work on my expiation. 

I did not know before that an 
electric bulb can furnish so much 
heat. But ona July night, ina still 
bathroom, it can become positively 
criminal in its energy. I scrubbed 
and rinsed; I perspired till my eyes 
were full, and the fluid of life dripped 
down, and perhaps helped a little, 
for the ink really seemed to come 
out, in astonishing quantities. Eliz- 
abeth sat outside on the balcony, 
and looked at the stars, and occa- 
sionally called through the window 
that there was a nice little breeze 
out there, and to ask how I was 
getting on. 

“It’s coming out in quarts,” I 
told her. “I’m getting quite inter- 
ested and cheerful over it.” 

Then suddenly, I suppose, she 
must have heard my favorite words, 
for she said: 

“What’s the matter? 
happened?” 

I tried to be calm. 

“Oh, nothing,” I said, “nothing much. 
T’ve rubbed a hole in the Liberian flag—that’s 
all!” 

She came in then. 

“T thought you might do that,” she said, 
reflectively. 

“Oh, you did! You thought I might do 
that! Well, why didn’t you say so?” 

She became considerate. 

“It’s not a very big hole,” she said, “‘just 
kind of long, like; and I think the stain will 
wash out, now, with a little salt, or milk, or 
something. And maybe I can carefully draw 
the edges together. It seems really very 
warm in here.” 

I suppose it was my appearance that made 
her kind. I was a rag—a rag that has been 
wrung out. 

‘Angels could do no more,” I said. “Let 
me get into this tub, and go to bed.” 

“Our shirt—” I call it “our,” for it now 
became that—was somewhat less promising 
by daylight. Zones of its glory seemed to 
have paled with the action of the Ink-out, 
and there was an area of general vagueness 
around the former field of offense. Likewise, 
a very definite rift where I had been a thought 
too intense in my treatment. There were 
even other places which might also be termed 
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“1's COMING OUT IN QUARTS” 


threadbare. 
doubtfully: 

“Don’t you think you'd better leave the 
office an hour earlier and try to find a new 
one like it. Sam Lee can do it up, so it won’t 
look entirely new. They must carry such 
things as this ini those shops along upper 
Seventh or Lenox, above 135th Street. Very 
likely, it’s a favorite pattern. You can re- 
member it, can’t you?” 

Remember it! I couldn’t forget it if I 
tried. She called after me cheerfully that she 
was sure I could find it. 

But Elizabeth was a poor guesser. I left 
the office even two hours earlier, and put in a 
season of fearful agony—the hottest hours of 
a July afternoon—in the shops of that care- 
free district that now embraces upper Seventh 
and Lenox Avenues and is extending in dusky 
fingers down the side streets. Polite clerks 
of both sexes exposed to me their choicest 
selections, but all to no purpose. They had 
nothing drastic enough—violent enough —to 
fit my case. One polite young female, of the 
gold-rimmed variety, after declaring that she 
had nothing so pronounced as I seemed to 
require, suggested that I try Broadway. 

I caught my train at 125th Street, and tried 
to forget care in the evening comics and 
scandals. Elizabeth met me at the door, 


Elizabeth said, regarding it 
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THEY HAD NOTHING DRASTIC ENOUGH TO FIT MY CASE 


unduly radiant, I thought, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“No,” I said, “I could not find it. They 
have nothing so fierce in stock.” 

Elizabeth looked rejoiceful. 

“T’m so glad,” she bubbled, “‘for I fixed it 
this morning, and took it right to Sam Lee, 
with a hurry-up order, and it’s just come 
home. You never could find the place, if 
you didn’t examine closely. It’s quite won- 
derful, really!” ’ 

She was right: Elizabeth and Sam to- 
gether had certainly worked a miracle. But 
then I happened to discover something— 
something to give one pause—an unmistak- 
able Chinese identification mark on the in- 
side of the neckband; not just a mark either, 
but aninscription: three beautifully wrought 
ideographic characters, probably to convey 
*“Wantee dam quickee!” or some such urgent 
order. 

“Elizabeth,” I groaned, “‘the owner of this 
thing will see that it has been worn, and 
washed. He will find out from the laundry 
boy my shame, and probably charge me with 
it publicly, some morning on the train. I can 
never live it down—never!” 

Elizabeth was startled, but she said: 

“I don’t believe men look on the inside of 
their neckbands. Besides, he may think they 
have a Chinaman, now, in our laundry, or 
something. Anyway, we're not going to care 
what he thinks. We're going to get rid 
of it.” 


That is Elizabeth’s way, when she really 
takes a thing in hand. We did get rid of it— 
on the spot, so to speak—for the laundry boy 
rang the bell, just then, and Elizabeth, hast- 
ily wrapping up our shirt handed it to him, 
with her most winning smile. . . . One hour 
later the bell rang again. Something in the 
clang of it moved me almost to tears. 

“It’s that accursed shirt again!” I wailed, 
sweating icewater. Also, probably its owner.” 

It was the shirt, all right, but not the owner. 
It was the laundry boy, and he was grinning. 

“That ain’t the lost shirt, at all,”’ he said. 
The boss says he never saw that shirt before, 
and that it must be one of your own, and that 
it’s been to the Chinee, ’cause it’s got his 
mark on it. Says you might-a got it from 
there.” 

“But did you show it to the gentleman who 
has lost a shirt?” This from Elizabeth, quite 
severely. 

*“Yes-mam, an’ he said—” 

The creature hesitated and began grinning 
again, in a quite idiotic way. 

“Yes, well, what did he say?” 

“Why, he said—he said that as fur as he 
was concerned you could keep it—that he 
wouldn’t wear it to a dog-fight.” 

But I could not permit this to go on. - 

“Oh, he wouldn't,” I interrupted, quite 
haughtily; “he wouldn’t wear it to a dog- 
fight! Well, you present my compliments to 
the gentleman, and tell him that—hell’s bells! 
—we don’t attend dog-fights. Just like that!” 
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Arthur Ruhl is pleasurably recalled as the 
author of many brilliant war despatches from 
the western front and Gallipoli while acting 
as special correspondent for Collier's Weekly. 
He has recently made an extended trip 
through our western states, and has written 
for HARPER’s a series of three articles upon 
special phases of western life. Alexander 
Porterfield, whose social comedies have 
brightened several recent issues of the Mag- 
azine, is preparing to return to England 
after a two years’ sojourn in this country. 
Dorothy Kennard is introduced to our 
readers in a note at the head of the first 
instalment of her letters. 


Beatrice Ravenel is a resident of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and has contributed 
numerous stories of our Southland to Har- 
rer’s. Marion Couthouy Smith, who re- 
sides in East Orange, New Jersey, is the 
author of several volumes of verse, and a 
frequent contributor to this and other peri- 
odicals. Dallas Lore Sharp is professor of 
English in Boston University and the author 
of several books. During the summer there 
will appear in Harper’s a sequence of de- 
lightful articles by Mr. Sharp describing his 
adventures as an amateur bee-keeper. 


William McFee, as engineer of the Uni- 
ted Fruit Company Carrillo, comes and goes 
between New York and various West Indian 
ports, where the editors seek to intercept 
him with proofs of the successive instal- 
ments of Command. Charles B. Nordhoff 
went to the South Seas two years ago to 
collaborate with James Norman Hall in 
writing for Harper’s a series of articles. 
These have subsequently appeared in book- 
form, entitled Faery Lands of the South Seas. 
Mr. Nordhoff’s enchantment with these dis- 
tant islands has led him to prolong his stay 
indefinitely. The drawings which accom- 
pany the present article (“‘South-Sea Fish- 
ermen’”’) are the work of Oscar Schmidt, who 
has recently visited the islands of which 
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Mr. Nordhoff writes. Carol Haynes will 
be recalled as the author of “Aunt Selina” 
in the March Harper's. 


Dr. Walter B. Cannon has been an inves- 
tigator in physiology for over twenty years. 
The method of using an opaque substance 
to show the movements of the stomach and 
intestines by means of the x-ray was first 
used by Dr. Cannon in the Harvard Physio- 
logical Laboratory in 1896, when he was a 
first-vear medical student. It is now em- 
ployed all over the world in the diagnosis 
of gastro-intestinal disorders. While study- 
ing the processes of digestion with the x-ray 
he noticed that signs of anxiety or worry 
were accompanied by total cessation of 
motions of the alimentary tract. This led 
him to be interested in the effects of emotion 
on the body and the relations of emotionai 
stress to the activities of certain glands of 
internal secretion. The results of the re- 
searches at the Harvard Physiological Lab- 
oratory on these two general subjects have 
appeared in two volumes. The first was in 
a series of medical monographs and was 
entitled The Mechanical Factors of Digestion. 
The second was first published in 1915 and 
was entitled Body Changes in Pain, Hunger, 
Fear, and Rage. Since the publication of 
the latter book Dr. Cannon served in France 
for twenty-one months, working on the 
nature of wound shock. A monograph on 
that subject is shortly to appear. At present 
Dr. Cannon is continuing investigations rela- 
tive to the control of internal secretions. 
Lawrence Housman, author and artist, is 
one of England’s best known poets, and a 
frequent contributor to many periodicals. 


Miss V. H. Friedlaender has received 
frequent mention in these pages in connec- 
tion with her short stories. Cale Young 
Rice, poet and dramatist, is the author of 
many well-known volumes of drama and 
poetry which have placed him in the front 
rank of American writers. 
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H. M. Tomlinson now associate editor 
of the (London) Nation, was attached as 
a press correspondent to the British Staff 
Headquarters during the war. His ventures 
into too close proximity to the big guns 
have resulted in deafness. 


Frederick L. Allen reveals some of his 
personal tastes and diversions in his latest 
contribition to the Lion’s Mouth. He has 
been mentioned before in these columns as 
Secretary of the Corporation of Harvard 
University. Ben Ray Redman and C. A. 
Bennett are old friends to all Lion’s Mouth 
readers. Lee Wilson Dodd is a novelist of 
distinction, as attested by The Book of Susan 
and a more recent volume Lilia Chenoworth. 
Percy Waxman is associated with the pub- 
licity department of the Pictorial Review 
Company, and is a humorist of real promise. 


Edward §S. Martin has temporarily for- 
saken the official Easy Chair to go abroad 
for a brief vacation. This month he writes 
from one of the multitudinous easy chairs 
which crowd the sidewalk cafes of Paris, and 
from which one watches all the world go by. 
Albert Bigelow Paine also is abroad, so- 
journing in Southern France and Switzerland. 
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Professor Thorndike’s article on “The Psy- 
chology of Labor” has elicited a number of 
letters from interested readers. The Editors 
are glad to announce that they have on hand 
another article by Professor Thorndike enti- 
tled **The Psychology of Capital” which is 
soon to be published. One of the letters 
received by the author is reprinted here: 

Dear Proressor THORNDIKE,—This is simply 
to say that one economist at least has read your 
article on “The Psychology of Labor” and finds 
it the best article that he has ever read on the 
Labor Problem. I wish a book by you could be 
used in the classes on labor problems in our univer- 
sities and that your message could reach the widest 
possible audience. 

Keep on with the good work! 

Ricnarp T. E y. 
Department of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Here is a grateful word from an anony- 
mous reader to which we are glad to give 
b tT , . 
place as a tribute to Mr. Towne’s poem in 
the April issue: 


As you appear to be receiving criticisms and 
appreciations from all corners of the world, pray 
allow an old subscriber to add her mite by saying 
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that to one woman weary with the cold and work 
and worry of winter, the short poem “In April” 
by Charles Hanson Towne, was worth, at the 
time of reading, all the rest of the Magazine put 


together. " 
8 Sincerely, 
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The last word on Stephen Leacock’s recent 
articles about “Rediscovering England” has 
vet to be said. Last month “A Leacock 
Fan” spoke up anonymously but effectively 
regarding the delightful humor of these 
articles. Now comes a more penetrating 
inquiry: 


Dear Harper’s,—Your current number warns 
me that a vast number of your readers have been 
forestalled by your correspondent calling himself 
“A Leacock Fan”; for I am sure that a vast 
number have enjoyed the delightful, gamesome 
sallies of our Canadian neighbor, and would have 
liked to tell you so. 

I am wondering, however, how they are taking 
these sallies in dear old England. Are there not 
many worthy people there who are puzzled over 
his “‘exportations’’; some of them knitting the 
brow and asking, “Well, but what is the man 
driving at?” I think this from my own modest 
experiments, sometime since, in exporting a few 
“Yankee notions” in the line of humor. My dear 
hostess with whom I spent long congenial weeks 
found many a stumbling-block, if not a foolish- 
ness, in those efforts of mine. When I had done 
my best extravaganza in the way of fun, she 
would look puzzled, stir uneasily, and, “ Would 
you mind repeating what you said, dear—I didn’t 
quite get it.” Needless to say that, repeated, the 
salt had lost whatever savor it may have had. 
And I then fell back upon a well-diagramed pun 
of some sort, and was suitably rewarded with 
mirthful appreciation. Oh, the pun! It was legal 
tender everywhere I went; and I cudgeled my 
brain, not ineffectively, to recall what I had thought 
were long-meatless chestnuts. I had use for them. 

Those earlier jocosities of mine, I realize it 
now, were just American topsyturvyness, exag- 
geration, irrelevance, and I think must have had 
their origin at the same source as the humor of 
Artemus Ward (though far be it from me to claim 
any ranking with Artemus). 

I wish that Mr. Leacock would give us the 
essence of the difference between “‘Humour” as 
native on the other side and our home article 
“Humor.” Can the retention or the omission of 
that “‘u” have worked so great a diversity? Are 
the English the more honest, and must they, so 
to speak, “ring up” the joke (not to take us 
unfairly), and are we the more tricky to play off 
our drollery unadvisedly, reaching some inner 
risible nerve before the outer man knows he has 
been shot at? 

E. M. T. Croupgs.ey. 
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MISS MARGARET HOGAN, TOTALLY BLIND, READING HARPER’S MAGAZINE BY MEANS 
OF A MARVELLOUS NEW INVENTION, THE OPTOPHONE 


We reproduce this month an interesting 
photograph in which Miss Margaret R. 
Hogan, although totally blind, is shown 
reading Harprer’s MAGazIne as accurately, 
and nearly as quickly, as a seeing person. 
She is reading not by touch but by sound, 
by means of a wonderful invention called 
the Optophone, which produces a distinct 
sound for each letter of the alphabet, and 
thereby opens up all the world of literature 
to the blind, who have heretofore been lim- 
ited to matter printed in Braille. 

The Optophone is the invention of Dr. 
E. E. Fournier d’Albe, of London, and is 
introduced in America by the Federated 
Engineers Development Corporation of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., as a philanthropic project. 
Its purpose is to enable the blind to read 
ordinary printed matter—such as books, 
magazines, newspapers, typewritten letters, 
ete. The instrument depends for its action 
upon a remarkable property of the chemical 
element selenium, the electrical conduc- 
tivity of which varies greatly in accordance 
with the amount of light to which it is 
exposed. 

Miss Hogan is the only operator and the 


first teacher of the Optophone in this coun- 
try. She is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. She is a Stephen 
Leacock fan, and is here shown absorbed in 
his latest article in the June number of 
HArPER’s MAGAZINE. 
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Margaret Deland has sent the Editors a 
word of unqualified praise for Mary 5. 
Watts’ story, “The Reward of Virtue,”’ in 
the May issue. She says in part: 


I want to congratulate you on Mrs. Watts’ 
story. I don’t believe she has ever done anything 
more poignant, subtle and true. 


Another reader, thrilled by the same story, 
has yet an interesting reservation to make: 


Dear Harper’s,—I wonder if any of your other 
readers are bothered by the same question which 
has haunted me after my first thrill of appreciation 
for “The Reward of Virtue,” by Mary S. Watts, 
in your May issue. As I read this story, I found 
myself thinking, “It cannot last—it is too perfect— 
the author will make a misstep at the end.” I 
was afraid that after erecting this spiritual wall 
between mother and daughter, which separated 
them as immutably as death, Mrs. Watts would 
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permit such a trite device as duty or self-sacrifice 
to influence the mother into taking the girl back 
East and into her life. But no! with a delicacy 
and satire which reminded me of Howells, and 
with a power as inevitable and relentless as Fate, 
she carried her characters through this crisis in 
their lives. It was one of the rare times when I 
found myself profoundly moved. As, upon listen- 
ing to an exceptionally beautiful Beethoven sym- 
phony, or stumbling upon a particularly poignant 
and surprising O. Henry denouement, I felt a 
tingling down my vertebrae, and my arms prick- 
ling with gooseflesh! 

And _ then- 
haunted me and has spoiled my enjoyment, in 
retrospect, of this otherwise perfect story. Isn't 
it unnatural, even improbable, under the circum- 
stances of this story, that any mother would 
permit her daughter to grow to womanhood with- 
out communicating with her? Wouldn’t she ex- 


the question which, I say, has 
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pect an acknowledgment at least of the check 
she sent so regularly for so many years? Some 
might say, “‘ But she didn’t want the girl to know 
about her.” This explanation is spoiled by the 
aunt’s admission that she had told Isabelle. “ You 
ought to remember—I wrote you about telling 
her.” Yes, the mother admitted, she had written 
her at the time. Well, then, granting that the 
mother would stifle all maternal instinct, and even 
curiosity, until this late day, wouldn't she at least 
have expected a letter from the daughter, once 
in a while, if only to acknowledge that check she 
sent so regularly? This is a small thing, one 
might think, to spoil one’s enjoyment of a story. 
But I happen to be one of those impractical 
people who become very logical and sensitive 
about the sincerity of my fiction friends. 


Sincerely yours, 


“CARNEGIE HALL.” 





